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and substance of a considerable part of the first 
ue of this book was presented orally, before 
publication, in two different courses of lectures which were 
delivered on the invitation of two foundations in the United 
States: the Lowell Institute at Boston, Mass., and the Nor- 
man Wait Harris Foundation at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. The course of Lowell Lectures, delivered in 
October, 1933, covered the ground of Parts I. 4,1.B,II.C 
u (a), II. C u (b), II. A, III. B, III. C 1, II. C i (a). 
The course of Norman Wait Harris Lectures, delivered in 
November, 1933, covered the ground of Parts I. A and B, 
Il. Cu, HI. B, II. C1, Ul. C u (a), IH. C u (b). The 
author is glad to take this opportunity to express his appre- 
ciation of these invitations from the Norman Wait Harris 
Foundation and the Lowell Institute, and his gratitude for 
the courtesy and hospitality with which he was received in 
Evanston and in Boston while the lectures were being given. 





PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Dees the six months that have passed since the publication 
of the first edition of these first three volumes of the book, a 
number of readers have been so kind as to draw the writer’s atten- 
tion to certain printer’s errors and author’s mistakes, besides com- 
municating to him their observations and criticisms on general ques- 
tions of presentation, proportion, and principle. The definite errors 
and mistakes of which the writer has been made aware in this way 
have been corrected in this second edition (though, no doubt, there 
are others which have remained undetected by the writer and his 
friends). As for the general criticisms, the writer has not attempted 
to deal with these in this new edition of Volumes I-III, partly 
because that would have meant virtually rewriting certain passages, 
and partly because the writer feels that he can probably do greater 
justice to the suggestions which his critics have made by taking 
account of them in later parts of the book which are still in process 
of being written, than by recasting those parts that have already set 
hard in print. 

For the rest, the writer wishes to renew the expression of his 
thanks to the persons and institutions whose names are mentioned 
in the first edition, and to add to these the name of the Leverhulme 
Research Fellowship Fund, which has greatly assisted him in the 
work of producing Parts IV-VIII, on which he is at present en- 
gaged, by generously making it possible for him to release a larger 
proportion of his time and energy than before. 

This preface to the second edition of Parts I-II has been written 
on the day on which the manuscript of Part IV has been completed. 


LONDON, ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 
New Year’s Day, 1935. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


HESE three volumes contain Parts I-III of the thirteen parts 

which are set out in the plan of the book on page v above. The 
writer hopes to publish the rest in two more batches: Parts IV- 
VIII in one batch and Parts IX-XIII in the other. 

The index to the volumes now published has been made by the 
writer’s colleague, Miss V. M. Boulter. In a book like this, which 
is an attempt to expound and illustrate a system of ideas, the index 
is a particularly important and a particularly difficult part .of the 
work; and the writer has been fortunate in having this index made 
for him by Miss Boulter. But his debt to her is much greater than 


viii PREFACE 

that. It is her collaboration with him in his other work—a col- 
laboration on which he has always known that he can absolutely 
rely—that has given him, in his margin of leisure, the freedom of 
mind which the writing of the present work has required. 

Both the writer and the printer have been fortunate in the fact 
that the whole of a long and rather intricate manuscript has been 
typed out by Miss Reddin, from whose accuracy and patience they 
have also both benefited annually—till they have perhaps too easily 
come to take these virtues for granted—in the production and 
publication of another work. 


The writer is also deeply indebted to a number of other friends 
of his—all of them very busy people—who, in their kindness, have 
found time to read parts of these volumes in the typescript and to 
give him their comments. The writer is very conscious of the use 
which he has been able to make of these observations in diminishing 
a number of weaknesses in his original draft, though of course this 
does not involve any of his kind critics in any sort of responsibility 
for the final product. The friends in question, to whom the writer 
_ wishes to express his most sincere gratitude, are Professor Gilbert 
Murray, Dr. G. P. Gooch, Professor H. J. Paton, Professor N. H. 
Baynes, Professor H. A.R. Gibb, Mr. and Mrs. J.L. Hammond, Pro- 
fessor A. E. Zimmern, Sir Arnold Wilson, Professor C. K. Webster, 
Mr. David Davies, Dr. Chaim Weizmann, and Mr. G. F. Hudson. 

The writer also takes this opportunity of expressing his gratitude 
to several learned institutions. The Stevenson Research Professor- 
ship in International History which he has the honour to hold in 
one of the constituent bodies of the University of London—the 
London School of Economics and Political Science—has made an 
inestimably valuable addition to the amount of leisure which has 
been at his disposal while he has been writing these volumes, 
through releasing time and energy which otherwise he would have 
had to spend on ‘pot-boiling’. He is equally grateful to the Council 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs for their action in 
making, out of a grant which they have received from the Rocke- 
feller Fund for research in the field of international studies, an 

allocation for the purpose of releasing the writer’s time and energy 
further by giving him additional assistance in his work as 4 
member of the staff of Chatham House. 

Finally, the writer cannot lay down his pen without mentioning 
one earliest debt of all, which has been in his mind throughout; 
and this is the debt which he owes to his Mother, who first turned 
his thoughts towards History by being a historian herself. 


LONDON . ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 
16th May, 1933. 
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ERRATA AND ADDENDA 


While the second edition was in the press, the following valuable comments on 
volume i reached the author too late to allow of the appropriate changes being 
made in the text: 

Page 23, footnote 2: To call administrative efficiency a new Italian ‘invention’ 
perhaps does less than justice to the native administrative efficiency which was 
displayed in England, at any rate, if not in other Transalpine kingdoms, in the 
Middle Ages. ‘New Italian methods’ would be a truer description of the Trans- 
alpine effects of Italian influence in the administrative sphere. 

Page 28, lines 18-19: The statement in the text is too sweeping; for there was, 
of course, a fitful co-operation between France and the Ottoman Empire against 
the Hapsburg Power from the generation of Francis I and Suleyman the Magni- 
ficent onwards, while in the eighteenth century Sweden and Poland were drawn 
towards the Ottoman Empire by their common concern over the rising power 
of Russia. 

Page 212: An apologist for the English Protestant colonists in North America 
might perhaps be inclined to suggest that the difference between their way and 
the Spanish Catholics’ way of treating the ‘Native’ peoples of the New World 
was due not so much to a difference between the respective moral standards of 
these two sets of European intruders as to a difference between the respective 
social conditions of the two sets of American ‘Natives’ upon whom they happened 
respectively to stumble. The ‘Red Indians’ whom the English Protestants ex- 
terminated were a handful of incorrigibly militant savages, whereas the subjects 
of the Aztecs and the Incas, whom the Spanish Catholics spared, were a numerous 
and peaceful peasantry whose native level of culture was relatively high. This 
apologia would be plausible if the English Protestants’ colonization of North 
America and the Spanish Catholics’ colonization of Central and South America 
had been the only two European colonizing enterprises in the New World, 
When, however, we see the French Catholics colonizing North America side by 
side with the English Protestants and there fraternizing with those ‘incorrigibly 
militant savages’ whom the English Protestants were exterminating, we are 
confirmed in our view that the difference in the respective outcomes of these 
Protestant and Catholic colonizing activities in the New World is accounted for 
by some moral difference between the two sets of colonizers rather than by any 
social differences between the several sets of ‘Natives’ whom they respectively 
encountered. On the other hand, in the matter of the Negro slave-trade, it 
should have been mentioned that the Genoese and Portuguese Catholics (as well 

as the Dutch Protestants) had had a share in it before the monopoly of it was 
acquired by the English Protestants in A.D. 1713. 

Page 232, last line of text: While the Black Race perhaps cannot be credited for 
certain with having made any active contribution to any civilization, there is 
some indication of a Negroid strain in certain of the occupants of the Lower Nile 
Valley a the twilight before the dawn of the Egyptiac Civilization (see 
Page 241). 

Page 245, footnote 1: An acceptance of Monsieur Demolins’ exposure of the 


racial fallacy does not, of course, involve us in capitulating of this scholar’s own 
environmental thesis. 


I 
INTRODUCTION 


A. THE RELATIVITY OF HISTORICAL THOUGHT 


“The Aethiopians say that their Gods are snub-nosed and black-skinned, 
and the Thracians that theirs are blue-eyed and red-haired. If only oxen 
and horses had hands and wanted to draw with their hands or to make the 
works of art that men make, then horses would draw the figures of their 
Gods like horses, and oxen like oxen, and would make their bodies on 
the model of their own.’! XENOPHANES. 


T -any age of any society the study of history, like other social 
activities, is governed by the dominant tendencies of the time 
and the place. The Western World in our age has been living 
under the dominion of two institutions: the Industrial System of 
economy and a hardly less complicated system of politics which we 
call ‘Democracy’ as a short title for responsible. parliamentary 
representative government in a sovereign independent national 
state. These two institutions, the one economic and the other 
political, attained a general supremacy in the Western World at the 
close of the age preceding our own? because they offered provisional 
solutions for the chief problems with which that age had been con- 
fronted. Their enthronement signified the completion of the age 
which had sought and found salvation in them; their survival bears 
witness to the creative power of our predecessors; and we, who 


3 Aiblomés re Oeods oherépous ouuods pélavds re 
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h ypdibar xelpecaw 7 Epya. reheîy àrep àvôpes, 
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Kai xe Gea idéas éypaboy kai owuar’ éroiouv 
Toradh’, olóv mep kaëroi déuas elxov ÉkaoTor. 
(Text as in Diehl, E.: Anthologia Lyrica, i (Leipzig 1922, Teubner), pp. 58-9.) 

2 For the Western World as a whole the close of this preceding age may be equated 
approximately with the end of the third quarter of the nineteenth century of our era. 
The idea that the ’sixties and ’seventies of the nineteenth century were a time of tran- 
sition from one age of our common civilization to another is familiar to Continental 
Europeans and to Americans (both in the United States and in Canada). It is less 
familiar to people brought up in Great Britain, who usually think of these decades not 
as the close but as the zenith of an age—the Victorian Age—which began earlier and 
ended later than this. From the standpoint of Great Britain, that is perhaps the natural 
view; but it will be suggested below (in I. C (ii) (b), pp. 171-1, and III. C (ii) (b), 
vol. iii, pp. 350-63) that the position of Great Britain in the Western World at that time 
was exceptional. In the invention of Industrialism and ‘Democracy’ the people of Great 
Britain had been pioneers; and the process by which the supremacy of these two institu- 
tions was established was already past history in Great Britain at the time when it was 
attaining or approaching completion in other parts of the Western World. Hence the 
people of Great Britain were conscious of relative continuity at a time when the peoples 
of most other countries in the Western World were conscious of a transition from one 
age to another. The sense of the majority must be taken as the standard when we are 
considering the Western World as a whole. 


2 THE RELATIVITY OF HISTORICAL THOUGHT 


did not create them, have grown up under their shadow. In the 
Industrial System and the Parliamentary National State we stil] 
live and move and have our being; and the power of these two 
inherited institutions over our lives is reflected in the hold which 
they possess over our imaginations. Their prestige is apparent at 
almost every point in the work of our historians. ke 

The Industrial System has a human aspect in the Division of 
Labour and a non-human aspect in the application of modern 
Western scientific thought to the physical environment of human 
life. Its method of operation is to maintain, up to the maximum 
of its productive capacity, an incessant output of such articles as 
can be manufactured from raw materials by the mechanically co- 
ordinated work of a number of human beings. These features of 
the Industrial System have been reproduced in the theory and even 
in the practice of Western thought during the past half-century. 

When I was a child I used to stay from time to time in the house 
of a distinguished professor of one of the physical sciences. There 
was a study lined with book-shelves,.and I remember how, between 
one visit and another, the books used to change. When first I knew 
the room, many shelves were filled with general literature, with 
general scientific works, and with general works on that branch of 
science in which my host was an expert. As the years passed, these 
shelves were invaded, one after another, by the relentless advance 
of half a dozen specialized periodicals—gaunt volumes in grim 
bindings, each containing many monographs by different hands. 
These volumes were not books in the literary sense of the word, 
for there was no unity in their contents and indeed no relation 
whatever between one monograph and another beyond the very 
feeble link of their all having something to do with the branch 
of science in question. The books retreated as the periodicals 


advanced. I afterwards rediscovered them in the attics, where the 
Poems of Shelley and The Origin of Species, thrown together in a 
common exile, shared shelv 


_ Shelves of a rougher workmanship with 
microbes kept on gelatine in glass bottles. Each time I found the 
study a less agreeable room to look at and to live in than before. 

‘Those periodicals were the Industrial System ‘in book form’, 
with its Division of Labour and its sustained maximum output © 
articles manufactured from i 
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non-human aspect, is based on Physical Science, there may well be 
some kind of ‘pre-established harmony’ between the two; and so it 
is possible that no violence is done to the nature of scientific 
thought through its being conducted on industrial lines." At any 
rate, this may well be the right way of handling any branch of 
Physical Science in its early stages—and all our modern Western 
Science is still very young, even compared with the age of our 
Western Society—since discursive thought of any kind needs an 
initial supply of ‘data’ on which to work. The same method, how- 
ever, has latterly been applied in many realms of thought beyond 
the bounds of Physical Science—to thought which is concerned 
with Life and not with Inanimate Nature, and even to thought 
which is concerned with human activities.2 Historical thought is 
among these foreign realms in which the prestige of the Industrial 
System has asserted itself; and here—in a mental domain which 
has had a far longer history than our Western Society and which is 
concerned not with things but with people—there is no assurance 
that the modern Western Industrial System is the best régime 
under which to live and to labour.3 

The subjugation of this ancient kingdom of historical thought 
by the modern Industrialism of Western life is illustrated in the 
career of Theodor Mommsen. In his younger days Mommsen 
wrote a great book, which certainly will always be reckoned among 
the masterpieces of Western historical literature. This book was 
The History of the Roman Republic, published in 1854-6; but 
Mommsen had hardly written it before he became almost ashamed 
of it and turned his magnificent energy and ability into other 
channels. Mommsen made it his life work to organize the ex- 
haustive publication of Latin inscriptions and the encyclopaedic 


1 Physical Science and Industrialism may be conceived as a pair of dancers, both of 
whom know their steps and have an ear for the rhythm of the music. If the partner who 
has been leading chooses to change parts and to follow instead, there is perhaps no 
reason to expect that he will dance fess correctly than before. 

2 On this point, see Dilthey, W.: Gesammelte Schriften, vol. vii (Leipzig and Berlin 
1927, Teubner). The Geisteswissenschaften tend to borrow the methods of the 
Naturwissenschaften, owing to the seniority of these latter disciplines, notwithstanding 
the fact that their respective Verfahrungsweisen differ ab initio (p. 130). ‘Die realen 
Kategorien sind . . . in den Geisteswissenschaften nirgends dieselben als in den Natur- 
wissenschaften’ (p. 19 

3 It is noteworthy that while many of our historians still acquiesce in this régime, and 
even hug their chains, the leading minds in the field of contemporary Physical Science 
have already passed the stage of study in which the Industrial System seems to be a 
fruitful and adequate method of research. The organized Division of Labour for the 
extraction and ‘working up’ of raw ‘data’ has now ceased to be the guiding principle 
of their work. In the work of Einstein, for instance, the layman—however far he may 

- fall short of understanding the great man’s thought—can at least perceive that he is 
thinking about the Physical Universe as a whole and not just about this or that slice of 
pores reality. Perhaps the layman may even venture further and conjecture that this 

road attitude of mind—this comprehensive way of thinking—has been an essential 
condition of Einstein’s achievement. ‘I have not found so great faith, no not in Israel? 
(Matt. viii. 10), Let our historians take heed. For when the Gentiles are flocking into the 
Kingdom of God, it is assuredly time for the children of the Covenant to move (Actsiii. 2 5). 
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a ra which happens to have had only one contributor. In 
all this, Mommsen was representative of the Western historians of 
his generation—a generation 1n which the prestige of the Industrial 
System imposed itself upon the ‘intellectual workers of the 
Western World. Since the days of Mommsen and Ranke, his- 
torians have given their best energies to the ‘assemblage’ of raw 
materials—inscriptions, documents, and the like—in ‘corpus’es and 
mpted to ‘work’ these 


periodicals; and, when they have atter k t 
materials ‘up’ into ‘manufactured’ or ‘semi-manufactured articles, 
they have had recourse, once again, to the Division of Labour and 
have produced synthetic histories like the several series of volumes 
now in course of publication by the Cambridge University Press. 
Such series are monuments of the laboriousness, the ‘factual’ 


knowledge, the mechanical skill, and the organizing power of our 
eg : : 8 5P 
society. They will take their rank with our stupendous tunnels and 
bridges and dams and liners and battleships and skyscrapers, 
and their editors will be remembered among the famous Western 
engineers. In invading the realm of historical thought, the 
Industrial System has given scope to great strategists and has set 
up marvellous trophies of victory. Yet, in a detached onlooker’s 
mind, the doubt arises whether this conquest may not, after all, 
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realize that, in re-living the entire life of Mankind as a single 
imaginative experience, Mr. Wells was achieving something which 
they themselves would hardly have dared to attempt—something, 
perhaps, of which they had never conceived the possibility. In 
fact, the purpose and value of Mr. Wells’s book seem to have been 
better appreciated by the general public than by the professional 
historians of the day. 

The industrialization of historical thought has proceeded so 
far that it has even reproduced the pathological exaggerations of the 
industrial spirit. It is well known that individuals or communities 
whose energies are concentrated upon turning raw materials into 
light, heat, locomotion, or manufactured articles are inclined to 
feel that the discovery and exploitation of natural resources is a 
valuable activity in itself, apart from the value for Mankind of any 

_ results produced by the process. They are even tempted to feel it 
reprehensible in other people when they neglect to develop all the 
natural resources at their disposal; and they themselves readily 
become slaves to their fetish if they happen to live in a region 
where natural resources, and opportunities for developing them, 
abound. This state of mind appears to European observers to be 
characteristic of a certain type of American business man; but this 
type is simply an extreme product of a tendency which is charac- 
teristic of our Western World as a whole; and our contemporary 
European historians sometimes ignore the fact that in our time the 
same morbidity, resulting in the same loss of proportion, is also 
discernible in their own frame of mind. 

The point may be brought home by an illustration. After 
Alexander the Great had broken up the Achaemenian Empire, 
the Dynasty of the Ptolemies built some of the fragments into a 
Great Power based on Egypt, while the Seleucids built up another 
Great Power out of the former provinces of the Empire in Asia. 
No one who studies these two Great Powers in their historical 
perspective can doubt which of them is the more interesting and 
important. The Seleucid Monarchy was the bridal chamber in 
which the Hellenic and Syriac civilizations were married, and their 
union there produced titanic offspring: to begin with, a divine 
kingship as a principle of association between city-states which was 
the prototype of the Roman Empire,! and then a whole series of 
syncretistic religions: Mithraism, Christianity, Manichaeism, and 
Islam. For nearly two centuries the Seleucid Monarchy was the 
greatest field of creative human activity that existed in the World; 
and long after it had fallen the movements generated during its 
comparatively brief span of existence continued to mould the 

t For this institution, see further Parts V and VI below. 
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destinies of Mankind. Compared with this, the marriage of Helle. 
nism with the Egyptiac Civilization 1n the Ptolemaic Empire was 

unfruitful. The introduction into the Roman Empire of the worshi 
of Isis and of certain forms of economic and social organization is 
really all that can be placed to its account. Owing, however, to a 
climatic accident, the amount of raw information regarding these 
two monarchies which happens to be accessible to us is in inverse 
ratio to their intrinsic importance in history. The dry-as-dust soil 
of Upper Egypt yields the scientific Western excavator a wealth of 
papyri, beyond the dreams of the scholars of the Renaissance, and 
these papyri afford minute information regarding local methods of 
agriculture, manufacture, trade, and public administration, whereas 
the history of the Seleucid Monarchy has to be pieced together 
from scattered coins and inscriptions and from fragments of 
literary records. The significant point is that the Ptolemaic 
papyri have attracted almost all the spare energies of Western 
scholarship in the field of Ancient History, and that the com- 
paratively large number of scholars who have been devoting them- 
selves, with admirable skill and patience, to elucidating the minutiae 
of papyrus texts have tended to measure the historical importance 
of the Ptolemaic Monarchy by theamount of raw material accessible 
for the reconstruction of its history and by the intensity of the 
a which they themselves have devoted to this reconstructive 
An outside observer is tempted to regret that part of this energy 
was not reserved for equally intensive work upon the meagre and 

hardly increasing quantity of materials that is at our di - al fe 
ed ae Seleucid history. One ni let of 
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has made a wrong choice by all humane standards. Intrinsically, 
the Seleucid Monarchy and not the Ptolemaic Monarchy is the 
field in which the pearl of great price awaits the historical explorer. 
For this judgement it is sufficient to quote the authority of Professor 
Eduard Meyer'—a scholar who has been not without honour in his 
own generation, though he has used his mastery of modern scienti- 
fic equipment and technique in order to write ‘Universal History’ . 
in the great tradition of Essai sur les Mœurs or The History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, like some son of Anak born 
out of due time. 

This tendency for the potter to become the slave of his clay is so 
evident an aberration that a corrective may be found for it without 
abandoning the fashionable analogy between the processes of © 
historical thought and the processes of industry. In industry, after 
all, to be hypnotized by the raw material does not pay. The suc- 
cessful industrialist is the man who first perceives that there is 
a strong economic demand for some particular commodity or 
service, and then lays hands upon just those raw materials and that 
‘man power’ with which, at a profit to himself, he can manufacture 
that object or perform that service efficiently. Raw materials and 
‘man power’ whicn do not happen to serve the purpose have no 
interest for him. In other words, he is a master of natural resources, 
and not their slave, and so he becomes a captain of industry and 
makes his fortune. 

This, however, is a digression from the course of our argument, 
which has been leading us up to the point of calling in question 
the analogy between historical thought and industrial production 
altogether. In the world of action, we know that it is disastrous 
to treat animals or human beings as though they were stocks and 
stones. Why should we suppose this treatment to be any less 
mistaken in the world of ideas? Why should we suppose that the 
scientific method of thought—a method which has been devised 
for thinking about Inanimate Nature—should be applicable to 
historical thought, which is a study of living creatures and indeed 
of human beings? When a professor of history calls his ‘seminar’ 

a ‘laboratory’, is he not wilfully expatriating himself from his 
natural environment? Both names are metaphors, and either 
metaphor is apt in its own sphere. The historian’s seminarium is a 


1 See Meyer, Eduard: ‘Der Gang der alten Geschichte’ in Kleine Schriften (Halle 1910, 
Niemeyer); and Blüte und Niedergang des Hellenismus in Asien (Berlin 1925, Curtius). 
In another place, Meyer points out that the historian’s access to historical evidence is‘ 
always and everywhere at the mercy of Chance, so that there is no rational correspon- 
dence between the intrinsic importance and interest of any given historical event and the 

uantity and credibility of the historical evidence that is at our disposal for the study of it 


SME as Altertums, vol. i (i), 4th edition (Stuttgart and Berlin 1921, Cotta), 
Pp. 211-12). 
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i i sine ideas about living Creatures 
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raw materials. No practical man, however, a think of con. 
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on the principles. of a nursery garden; and, in t A world of ideas, 
the corresponding misapplications of method ought to be avoided 
by scholars. We are sufficiently on our guard against the so-called 
‘Pathetic Fallacy’ of imaginatively endowing inanimate objects 
with life. We now fall victims to the inverse ‘Apathetic Fallacy’ of 
res as though they were inanimate. 
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and there appears—or appeare 
nance to it in that realm of though 
Physical Universe. It is conceivable that, as Bergson suggests, the 
mechanism of our intellect is specifically constructed so as to 
isolate our apprehension of Physical Nature in a form which 
enables us to take action upon it.2 Yet even if this is the original 
structure of the human mind, and if other methods of thinking are 
in some sense unnatural, there yet exists a human faculty, as 
Bergson goes on to point out, which insists, not upon looking at 
Inanimate Nature, but upon feeling Life and feeling it as a whole. 
This deep impulse to envisage and comprehend the whole of Life 
is certainly immanent in the mind of the historian; and such vio- 
lence is done to it by the Division of Labour which the analogy 
of the Industrial System imposes on historical thought, that out 
historians would almost certainly have revolted against this 
tyranny if there had not been a second dominant institution in 
contemporary Western life which has appeared to make unity 
of vision still compatible with the industrialization of historical 
1 The pioneers of to-day i i ; ++ thi 
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See Bergson, Henri: op. cit., especially chapter iii. 
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thought. This second institution, which has peacefully divided 
with the Industrial System the allegiance of modern Western 
historians, is the Sovereign State, which is inspired in our ‘demo- 
cratic’ age by the spirit of Nationality. 

Here, again, an institution dominating a particular age of a 
particular society has influenced the outlook and activity of his- 
torians who happen to have been brought up under its shadow. 
The spirit of Nationality is a sour ferment of the new wine of 
Democracy in the old bottles of Tribalism. The ideal of our 
modern Western Democracy has been to apply in practical politics 
the Christian intuition of the fraternity of all Mankind! but the 
practical politics which this new democratic ideal found in opera- 
tion in the Western World were not oecumenical and humanitarian, 
but were tribal and militant.2 The modern Western democratic 
ideal is thus an attempt to reconcile two spirits and to resolve two 
forces which are in almost diametrical opposition; the spirit of 
Nationality is the psychic product of this political tour de force; and 
the spirit of Nationality may be defined (negatively but not in- 
accurately) as a spirit which makes people feel and act and think 
about a part of any given society as though it were the whole of 
that society.3 This strange compromise between Democracy and 
Tribalism has been far more potent in the practical politics of our 
modern Western World than Democracy itself. Industrialism and 
Nationalism, rather than Industrialism and Democracy, are the 
two forces which have exercised dominion de facto over our 
Western Society in our age; and, during the century that ended 
about A.D. 1875, the Industrial Revolution and the contemporary 
emergence of Nationalism in the Western World were working 
together to build up ‘Great Powers’, each of which claimed to be 
a universe in itself. 

Of course this claim was false. The simple fact that there were 
more Great Powers than one proved that no single one of them 
was coextensive with the sum total of that society which embraced 
them all. Every Great Power, however, did succeed in exerting a 
continual effect upon the general life of Society, so that in some 


1 ‘La démocratie est d’essence évangélique, et . . . elle a pour moteur l’amour’— 
Bergson, Henri: Les Deux Sources de la Morale et de la Religion (Paris 1932, Alcan), 
PP. 304-5. X ) 

2 In exhibiting these characteristics, our modern Western politics are not peculiar, 
Monsieur Bergson has pointed out that parochialism is a normal feature of human social 
groups, from the most primitive to the least imperfectly civilized; and the philosopher 
goes on to suggest that this parochialism, and the militancy between different parochial 

roups which is its corollary, is not only normal but is even in a certain sense ‘natural’, 
(See Bergson, op. cit., especially pp. 25-8, 249-50, and 306-9.) S 

3 A political counterpart to the sin which is denounced in the Qur’än as © J ya 
(For the bearing of this political aberration upon the prospects of our Western Civiliza- 
tion, see further Part XII below.) 
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sense it could regard itself as a pivot round which the whole of 
Society revolved; and every Great Power also aspired to be , 
substitute for Society in the sense of being self-contained and self. 
sufficient, not only in politics and economics but even in spiritual 
culture. The state of mind thus engendered among the people of 
communities which constituted Great Powers spread to com. 
munities of lesser calibre. In that age in the history of our Western 
Society, all national states, from the greatest down to the least, put 
forward the same claim to be enduring entities, each sufficient unto 
itself and independent of the rest of the World. The claim was go 
insistently advanced and so widely accepted that the true duration 
and true unity of the Western Society itself were temporarily 
obscured; and the deep human impulse to feel Life as a whole, 
which is perpetually seeking to find satisfaction in the changing 
circumstances of Life as it passes, attached itself to particular 
nations rather than to the larger society of which those nations 
were members. Such fixations of social emotion upon national 
groups became almost universal, and historians have been no more 
immune from them than other people. Indeed, the spirit of 
Nationality has appealed to historians with special force, because 
it has offered them some prospect of reconciling the common 
human desire for unity of vision with the Division of Labour 
imposed upon them by the application of the Industrial System to 
their work. To grapple with ‘Universal History’ on industrial 
principles is so evidently beyond the compass even of the most 
gifted and the most vigorous individual that, for a scientific his- 
torian, the admission that unity could not be found in anything 
short of ‘Universal History’ would be tantamount to renouncing 
unity of vision altogether—a renunciation which would take the 
light out of any historian’s landscape. If, however, he could seize 
upon a unit of historical thought which was of more manageable 
proportions yet was still in some sense a universe too, ti.e psycho 
logical problem of reconciling his intellect with his emotions mig 
be solved; and such a solution appeared to be offered by the Prin- 
ciple of Nationality. 
On this account the national standpoint has proved specially 
attractive to modern Western historians, and it has been com 
mended to their minds through more than one channel. They have 
been led to it not only because it has been prevalent in the com- 
munities in which they have grown up, but also because their raW 
material has presented itself to a large extent in the form of separat? 
national deposits. The richest mines which they have worked havé 
been the public archives of Western Governments. Indeed, t 
abundance of this particular natural resource is what chief 
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accounts for their astonishing success in increasing their volume 
of production. Thus our historians have been drawn partly by 
professional experience, partly by a psychological conflict, and 
partly by the general spirit of their age in one and the same 
direction. 

The lengths to which this tenden 
the work of a distinguished histo 
greatest nations of the modern Wes 
Jullian is perhaps the foremost li 
history’ of that portion of Continen 
time constitutes the territory of ‘Fr 
a book called De la Gaule à la France: Nos Origines Historiques. 
This book is a first-rate piece of historical writing; yet, in reading 
it, it is difficult to keep the attention fixed upon the matters with 
which Monsieur Jullian intends to deal, because the reader is 
continually being made aware that the writer is not only a historian 
but a Frenchman, and a Frenchman who has lived through the 
General War of 1914-18. The Sub-title—Nos Origines Historiques 
—gives the key. All the time Monsieur Jullian is projecting back 
into the past his own burning consciousness of France as she exists 
for him to-day—a spiritual France which furnishes him with the 
experience of human life so exhaustively that, if the rest of the 
World were to be annihilated and France left solitary but intact, 
Monsieur Jullian would perhaps hardly be sensible of any spiritual 
impoverishment; and a material France with clear-cut frontiers 
which have been constantly overrun by invaders and constantly 
re-established by the patriotism of the French nation. The self- 
sufficiency of France and her separateness from the rest of the 
World are ideas which dominate Monsieur Jullian’s imagination 
even when he is dealing with the history of this piece of territory 
at dates hundreds or thousands of years before such a conception 
as ‘France’ existed. Into however distant a past he travels back, he 
carries France with him—contented if he can do so with ease, 
embarrassed if he cannot do so without difficulty, but ever in- 
capable of leaving France behind him. For 
embarrassed when he has to deal with the i 
several dozen independent states of Gaul in 
and he does his best to make credible the t 
the five centuries that intervened between the generation of Julius 
Caesar and the generation of Sidonius Apollinaris, the local 
individuality of Gaul was a more importa 


i € nt fact in the life of its 
inhabitants than their membership in an Empire which embraced 
the whole orbis terrarum of the Mediterranean Basin. On the other 


1 Paris 1922, Hachette. 
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brilliant reconstruction 07 
an examination of the trails along whic 


their travelling: | 
(L'on peut parler maintenant de ces routes vitales, par lesquels 
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our une sl grande part, se fera la France. Aussi bien, ce trafic ne gq 
as des limites qui seront plus tard celles de la Gaule, comme si l'entente 
humaine reconna es limites. 


ît déjà la valeur de c 
Here, in the twinkling of an eye, the scientific Western historian 
of the Neolithic Age has been tran 


sfigured into the French patriot 
of A.D. 1918, crying: ‘Jls ne passeront pas P 
This is perhaps an extreme case of t 
substitution of a nation for Mankind. At the same time, when the 
ns to be France, the degree in which 
history 1s thrown out of perspective is the least possible in the 
ba ana After all, some entity corresponding to the name 
rant actually has maintained its individuality within the uni- 
ee aa Western Society for nearly a millennium ;? and though 
prog years is not a long time 1n the history of Mankind, it 
ers almost the whole lifetime of our own Western Soci 
which only began t i oe 
yaaa ly gan to emerge from the ruins of the Roman Empire 
aE NN before France herself began to emerge as a distinct 
this new Western World.3 Moreover F i 
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writing the history of the Western Society round one of those 
national states which have only attained their statehood since the 
termination of the General War of 1914-18. That would involve 
writing the history of a society which has been in existence for 
more than twelve centuries round a nation whose existence is not 
yet securely established. Whether a Czechoslovak or a Jugoslav 
national consciousness yet exists has hardly ceased to be a debatable 
question. Certainly such consciousnesses were non-existent as 
recently as fifty years ago; and even if we attempted to present the 
history of the West in terms of the constituent parts of these. 
nascent nationalities—in terms, that is, of Czechs or Slovaks or 
Croats or Serbs, whose history as distinct groups goes back further 
—the absurdity, while less great in terms of relative age, would be 
greater in terms; of relative population and territorial extension: 
Western history cannot be conceived in terms of nationalities of 
this calibre. Indeed, short of writing a Slovako-centric or a 
Croato-centric history of the West, we should find it impossible 
to write even a Slovako-centric history of Slovakia or a Croato- 
centric history of Croatia. In contrast to France, Slovakia and 
Croatia fall so far short of constituting historical universes in 
themselves that, when isolated, they cease to be intelligible. It 
would be impossible to write intelligible histories of Slovakia or 
Croatia in which those territories, or their peoples, were given the 
role of protagonists, even in their own small corners of the broad 
Western stage. It would be impossible, in their case, to distinguish 
from their external relations an internal history which was some- 
thing specifically their own. It would be found that every ex- 
perience which they underwent and every activity into which they 
entered had been shared by them with other communities whose 
share had been greater than theirs, and in attempting to make their 
history intelligible we should find ourselves extending our field of 
vision to include one after another of these other peoples. Possibly 
we should have to extend it until we had included the whole of our 
Western Society. In any case, the intelligible field, when we found 
it, would certainly prove to be some field of which Slovakia or 
Croatia itself was a small and comparatively unimportant fraction.1 
The emergence of new national states like Czechoslovakia and 
 Jugoslavia which have no history at all, and whose component 
parts have no history that is intelligible in isolation, signifies the 
1 ? x a : 
TT Pr pe e er Ea De 
nation of this calibre, „In order to make Serbian history intelligible and consecutive he 
as to present it within the successive frameworks of Byzantine and Ottoman Histo: 
and finally in relation to the ‘Eastern Question’: that is to say, as a function of the modern 


European Balance of Power. There are few cha i i in di i 
1 f p F pters in which he succeeds in disenga 
Serbian history from its context and treating it in isolation. ` aie 
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f our Western Society have already become 
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arrival of a new age 
general conditions 0 


profoundly d r 
during the century ending about A.D. 1875 and which have stam 


the minds of Western historians with an impress which they stij 
retain. Down to about 1875, the two dominant institutions of 
Industrialism and Nationalism were working together to build y 

Great Powers. After 1875 they began to work in opposite direc. 
tions—Industrialism increasing the scale of its operations beyond 
the compass of the greatest of the Great Powers and feeling its 
way towards a world-wide range, while Nationalism, percolating 
downwards, began to implant a separate consciousness 1n peoples 
of so small a calibre that they were incapable not only of forming 
Great Powers but even of forming minor states possessed of full 
political, economic, and cultural independence 1n the established 


sense of those terms. 

The General War of 1914-18 brought to the surface a tendency 
which had been at work for nearly half a century before its out- 
break. By the end of the year 1918, one out of the eight Great 
Powers which existed in 1914 had completely disappeared, two 
others had been mutilated and laid prostrate, and one of those 
which had survived more or less intact was undergoing rapid 
structural transformations in the direction of ‘Dominion Self- 
Government’. The general upshot of these partly revolutionary 
and partly evolutionary changes is the same. The stage has ceased 
to be dominated by the Great Powers with their pretension to be 
universes in themselves, and the characteristic communities of the 
new age are states whose independence is limited on one of other 
plane. Some of these (for example the Dominions of the British 
Commonwealth) are not completely separate political entities; 
others (for example Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Hungary) possess 
no seaboard ; and others, again, no distinctive or satisfying nation 
culture. In this new world, moreover, even the surviving Great 
Powers are dwarfed in the economic sphere by the world-wide 
scale on which Industrialism has now come to conduct its opef 
tions. All states alike are feeling less and less able to stan 
themselves economically and are either kicking violently against 
pricke by pursuing militant monetary and tariff and quota @ 
migration policies or else are turning for assistance to the technical 
organizations of an international scope which are being built uP 
round the Secretariat of the League of Nations and the Inter” 
national Labour Office at Geneva. Finally, all but the strongest o 
the most recalcitrant states are also beginning to feelthesame ack 
self-sufficiency on the political plane and are displaying a r€? 


Da mt 


ifferent from those which were in the ascen, de 
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(which would have been inconceivable in 1914) to accommo- 
date their sovereign independence to the international procedure 
of the League of Nations Council and Assembly or to some other 
form of international limitation and control such as is implied in the 
Pact of Paris for the Renunciation of War as an instrument of 
national policy." à . 
These multiple tendencies can be summed up in a single 
formula: In the new age, the dominant note in the corporate con- 
sciousness of communities is a sense of being parts of some larger 
universe, whereas, in the age which is now over, the dominant note 
in their consciousness was an aspiration to be universes in them- 
selves. This change of note indicates an unmistakable turn in a 
tide which, when it reached high-water mark about the year 1875, 
had been flowing steadily in one direction for four centuries. It 
may portend a return, in this respect, to the conditions of the 
preceding phase (the so-called ‘medieval’ phase) of Western history, 
when the consciousness of the Western Society was dominated by 
institutions like the Papacy and the Holy Roman Empire which 
incorporated some aspect of its life as a whole, while kingdoms and 
city-states and fiefs and other local institutions were felt to be 
something parochial and subordinate. At any rate, that is the 
direction in which the tide seems to be flowing now—as far as it 
is possible to discern its direction so short a time after it has turned. 
If this observation is correct, and if it is also true that historians 
cannot abstract their thoughts and feelings from the influence of 
the environment in which they live, then we may expect to witness 
in the near future a change in the outlook and activities of Western 
historians corresponding to the recent change in the general con- 
ditions of the Western Society. Just as, at the close of the age 
which we have left behind, the historians’ work was brought into 
conformity with the Industrial System and their vision was caught 
and bounded by the idea of Nationality, so, in the new age upon 
which we have entered, they will probably. find their intelligible 
field of study in some landscape where the horizon is not restricted 
to the boundaries of a single nationality, and will adapt their 
present method of work to mental operations on a larger scale. 
This raises two questions, one of immediate interest: ‘What is 
the intelligible field of study which Western historians will discover 
for themselves in this new age?’—and another of permanent 
importance: ‘Is there some intelligible field of historical study 


The play and interplay of Industrialism and Nationali i 
: e Indus tionalism, the two dominaï 
n ae i os our eee Society in our age, are examined ‘more closely ee we 
eae el m E or oe poar Pewen the Se in the direction of the two 
out A.D. 1875 and the divergence since about 
see ce Toynbee, + J.: The World after the Peace Conference (London ri 
» PP. 13-25, and the present work, IV. C (iii) (b) 3, vol. iv, pp. 167-85, below, 
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hich is absolute and not merely relative to the particular „ 
beme icular historians? So far, our inauim, Soch] 
environment of particular historians?’ S , quiry seem 
to have brought out the fact that historical thought takes à 
impress from the dominant institutions of the transient Soci 
environment in which the thinker happens to live. If this impr 
proved to be so profound and so pervasive as actually to Constitute 
the a priori categories in the historian’s mind, that conclusion 
would bring our inquiry to an end. It would mean that the rela. 
tivity of historical thought to the social environment was absolute. 
and in that case it would be useless to gaze any longer at the Movino | 
film of historical literature in the hope of discerning in it the line, 
ments of some abiding form. The historian would have to admit 
that, while it might be possible for him to work out a morpholo 
of his own mind by analysing the influences exerted upon it by the 
particular society in which he lived, it was not possible for himto 
discover the structure of that society itself, or of the other societies 
in which other historians and other human beings had lived in 
different times and places. That conclusion, however, does not yet 
confront us. So far, we have simply found that in the foreground 
of historical thought there is a shimmer of relativity, and it is not 
impossible that the ascertainment of this fact may prove to be the 
first step towards ascertaining the presence of some constant and 
absolute object of historical thought in the background. Our next 
step, therefore, is to take up the search for an intelligible field of 
historical study independent of the local and temporary stand- 


points and activities of historians upon which we have focused our 
attention hitherto. 


I 


B. THE FIELD OF HISTORICAL STUDY 
I. THE TEST CASE OF GREAT BRITAIN 


In setting out to look for some objective ‘intelligible field of 
historical study’, it seems best to start with what is the usual field 
of vision of contemporary Western historians, that is, with some 
national state. Let us pick out, from among the national states of 
the West, whichever one seems most likely, at first sight, to corre- 
spond to our contemporary historians’ ideal of what their field 
should be, and then let us test their outlook in this instance in the 
light of the ‘historical facts’ (taking ‘historical facts’ in the popu- 
larly accepted sense and begging provisionally the prior philosophi- 
cal question as to the meaning of the word ‘fact’ in this term). 

Great Britain seems as good a choice as any. She is not merely 
a national state but a Great Power. Her principal constituent, 
England, who incorporated herself into Great Britain two centuries 
ago without any breach of continuity or change of identity, is as 
old a figure in Western history as France, and on the whole as 
important a figure, though she has performed quite a different 
Historical function.! Her peculiar merit for our purpose is that, to 
an exceptional degree, she has been kept in isolation—first by 
certain permanent features of physical geography, and secondly by 
a certain policy on the part of her statesmen in the age during which 
she has been most creative and most powerful. As regards her - 
geographical isolation, the shores of an island provide frontiers 
which are incomparably more clear-cut than the land-frontiers of 
France, however precise and eternal Monsieur Jullian may feel 
those land-frontiers to be. For instance, we should not smile at 
Monsieur Jullian if he made the discovery that the Neolithic trails 
in Britain broke off along the same line at which the roads and 
railways of Britain break off to-day, or if he quoted et penitus toto 

divisos orbe Britannos? in describing the position of Britain in the 
Roman Empire. As regards her political isolation, Britain has been 
something of an alter orbis3 throughout Western history—though 
less so in the Middle Ages than since England lost her last terri- 
torial foothold on the continental side of the Channel in A.D. 1558. 
Of course it is easy to exaggerate the degree of this ‘splendid 
isolation’, Great Britain has never been able to disinterest herself 
from continental negotiations or wars in which the European 


1 For the function of England in modern Western history as a ‘creative minority’, see 
TIT. € (ii) (6), vol. iii, pp. 35063, below. 

2 Vergil: Eclogue I, 1. 66. - 

3 See Freeman, 


: E. A.: Historical Essays: Fourth Series, ix: ‘Alter Orbis’ (London 1892, 
Macmillan). 
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creative task of Ca 


lling into existence pay. 
when all is said, her relative isolation 1S perum the most important 
single distinctive fact about her. At any ra 


, we shall not easily 
i ich i i d than she is and 
i nation which is more isolate 
dre tea pel so prominent a part over so fous * span of 
Westeta history. In fact, if Great Pie ae BS EL ell 
d) is not found to constitute 10 verselt a 
of Cad study’, we may confidently infer that no other modern 


Western national state will pass muster. . 
Is English history, then, intelligible when taken by itself? Can 


we abstract an internal history of England from her external 
relations? If we can, shall we find that these residual external 
relations are of secondary importance ? And in analysing these, 
again, shall we find that the foreign influences upon England are 
slight in comparison with the English influences upon other parts 
of the World? If all these questions receive affirmative answers, 
we may be justified in concluding that while it may not be possible 
to understand other histories without reference to England, it 
is possible, more or less, to understand English history without 
reference to other parts of the World. The best way to approach 
these questions is to direct our thought backwards over the course 
of pee ih history ae recall the principal chapters. 

n this inverse order, we may take tho : 

(a) The establishment of the duel Gee ot Gea 

(since the last quarter of the eighteenth 
b) the establish er a ora), 
( one Fa PP a Parliamentary Govern- 
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o th OF | enth century);. 
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| (f) the establishment of the Feudal System (since the eleventh 
century); + ` Ss 

(g) the conversion of the English from the religion of the so- 
called ‘Heroic Age’! to Western Christianity (since the last 

years of the sixth century). ae 
This summary glance backwards from the present. date over the 
general course of English history would appear to show that the 
further back we look the less evidence do we find of self-sufficiency 
or isolation. The conversion, which was really the beginning of all 
things in English history, was the direct antithesis of that: it was 
an act which merged half a dozen isolated communities of bar- 
barians in the common weal of a nascent Western Society. As for 
the Feudal System, Vinogradoff has brilliantly demonstrated? that 
the seeds of it had already sprouted on English soil before the 
Norman Conquest. Yet, even so, the sprouting was stimulated by 
an external factor, the Danish invasions ;3 these invasions were part 
of the Scandinavian Völkerwanderung which was stimulating 
simultaneously a similar growth in France; and the Norman Con- 
quest of England, though it may not have sown the seed, un- 
‘doubtedly brought the harvest to a rapid maturity. Thus it may 
fairly be said that any account of the establishment of the Feudal 
System in England would not be intelligible unless France and 
Scandinavia, at least, were brought into the picture. As for the 
Renaissance, in both its cultural and its political aspects it is 
universally admitted to have been a breath of life from Northern 
Italy. If, in Northern Italy, Humanism, Absolutism, and the 
Balance of Power had not been cultivated in miniature, like seed- 
lings in a sheltered nursery garden, during two centuries that fall 
_ approximately between A.D. 1275 and A.D. 1475,* they could never 
have been bedded out north of the Alps from about 1475 onwards. 
The Reformation, again, was not a specifically English pheno- 
menon, but a general movement in the Promethean North of 

Western Europe (where the Baltic, the North Sea, and the Atlantic 
all beckoned towards new worlds) for emancipation from the | 
Epimethean South (where the Western Mediterranean held the 
eye fixed upon worlds that were dead and gone).5 In the Reforma- 
tion, England did not take the initiative, nor did she take it even in 
the competition between the European nations of the Atlantic 


1 See Part VIII below. | 


2 . À . . . ` 
Pr sarao Paul: English Society in the Eleventh Century (Oxford 1908, Clarendon 
3 On this point, see further II. D (v), vol. ii 6-201, bel 
.+ For the role of the medieval Italian city- ate doa ra saison” 
history, see further III. C (ii) (b), vol. i oa Le akira emt ule 
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sea-board for the prize of the new worlds overseas. She won that pri 
as a comparatively late comer, in a series of struggles, which lasted 
for several centuries, with Powers which were before her in the 
field. In order to understand the history of English expansion over. 
seas, it is necessary to appreciate the consequences of all the general 
European wars, and indeed to take into açcount all the vicissitudes 
of the European Balance of Power, from about the last quarter of 
the fifteenth century onwards—in fact, to extend the field of vision 
across the whole horizon of modern Western history. 

It remains to consider the two latest chapters: the geneses of the 
Parliamentary System and of the Industrial System—institutions 
which are commonly regarded as having been first evolved locally 
on English soil and afterwards propagated from England into other 
parts of the World. For our purpose, these are the crucial chapters 
in English history, and an inquirer who is an amateur in this field 
will be wise to fall back here upon quoting recognized authorities, 
For the Parliamentary System, the following passage from Lord 
Acton’s lecture on Henry IV and Richelieu! will serve: 

‘General History naturally depends on the action of forces which are 
not national, but proceed from wider causes. The rise of modern king- 
ship in France is part of a similar movement in England. Bourbons and 
Stuarts obeyed the same law, though with a different result.’ 


In other words, the Parliamentary System, which was the local 
result in England, was the product of a force which was not 
peculiar to England but was operative in England and in France 
simultaneously .? 

As regards the Industrial Revolution in England, its genesis is 


thus summed up by two of the foremost living English students of 
the subject, Mr. and Mrs. Hammond: - 


‘Why did this revolution come to England in the eighteenth century? 

‘For the new commerce the Atlantic was as important as the Mediter- 
ranean had been for the old. The most active trading peoples, after the 
discoveries of Columbus, were those who looked out on the Atlantic. Of 
these peoples the English were in a specially favourable position, in the 
middle: of the eighteenth century, as a result of their geographic 
situation, their climate, and their history. The Spaniards used their 
control of the New World for Politics, and the wealth they drew from 
the American mines was spent, in the main, in ways that discourage 
industrial expansion. The English colonists in America, on the other 
hand, settled where there was little gold and silver, and they grew into 
communities which needed British goods for their own consumption, 
and sent home products that were useful for industry. 

Events in Europe also favoured the more rapid expansion of English 


1 Lord Acton: Lectures on Modern Histor: i 
f n Lond . 
On this point, see further III. C (ii) GE) a hoes ene ae : 
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i for the European wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
ee did more ne to industry on the Continent than in England, 
and the religious and political strife of the seventeenth century left 
England with a constitution and a government more favourable to 
commercial development than those of France. Among other advantages 
which a comparison of the state of England with that of France discloses. 
are the supremacy of the common law, internal free trade, an aristocracy 
interested in commerce, a mistrust of State regulation, fostered by 
memories of the Stuarts, and toleration in religion. The stagnation of 
politics, religion, and local life in the eighteenth century encouraged the 
concentration on industry, and this concentration drew to mechanical 
invention all the ardour and imagination that had been fired by the 
revival of mathematics and the discoveries of physical science. For 
these reasons England was the most likely theatre for the Industrial 
Revolution. ; 


This authoritative judgement regarding a chapter in English Ț 
history which is commonly regarded as national par excellenċe is 
particularly significant. While, in the latter part of the last para- 
graph here quoted, the writers certainly mention several factors 
which might be classified as internal to England and even as 
peculiar to her, it is clear that, in their view, the factor which goes 
furthest towards accounting for the genesis of the Industrial 
Revolution in England is England’s general position in the world 
of the day—her geographical position in respect of the Atlantic and 
her political position in respect of the European Balance of Power. 
Evidently they would pronounce that, if these general factors were 
ignored, an intelligible account of the rise of modern industry in 
England could not be given. It seems, then, that Great Britain is 
not an ‘intelligible field of study’ in itself even in this most recent 
and most British chapter of all; and the advocate of the national 
field of study cannot take refuge in conjectures regarding the 
future, for the Industrial Revolution itself, with its conquest of 
distance, its thoroughgoing internationalization of trade even in 
bulky staple commodities, and its latest inventions, the submarine 
and the aeroplane, has unmistakably laid the foundations for an 
unprecedented solidarity—for good or for evil—between Great 
Britain and other parts of the World. Thus British national history 
is not, never has been, and almost certainly never will be an 
Da field of study” in isolation ; and if that is true of Great 
Fe set surely be true a fortiori of any other national state. 

» 11 We are to pursue our quest, it is clear that we must 
take some larger entity than the nation as our field. , 


‘ , . . . 
Ce n’est . . . pas la forme politiquement agrégative qui donne la vie 


1 Hammond, J. L. : ; sa 
(Landen ios Wey Barbara: The Rise of Modern Industry, Preface, pp. viii-ix 
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ié : i raction.”! 
nature de la société dont ce pays nest qu une f 


Il. THE FIELD OF WHICH GREAT BRITAIN IS A PART 


Our brief examination of English history, though its direct 
result has been negative, has given us a clue. The snare which 
caught our eye in our glance backwards over the course n nglish 
history were real chapters in some story or other, but that story 
was the history of some society of which Great Britain was only a 
part, and the experiences were experiences in which other nations 
besides the English were participants. The ‘intelligible field of 
study’, in fact, appears to be a society containing a number of 
communities of the species represented by Great Britain—not only 
Great Britain herself but France, Spain, Portugal, the Netherlands, 
the Scandinavian countries, and so on—and the passage quoted 
from Lord Acton indicates the historical relation between these 
parts and this whole. 

The forces in action are not national but proceed from wider 
causes, which operate upon all the parts simultaneously and which 
are not intelligible in their partial operation unless a compre- 
hensive view is taken of their operation throughout the society. 
At the same time, different parts are differently affected by an 
identical general cause, because they each react, and each contri- 
bute, in a different way to the forces which that same cause sets in 
eee es Lord Acton has employed the scientific 
our guard a eae A while we, who are learning to be on 
natural to describe the pathetic Falla CY s might find it more 
society, we should © experience of History in human terms. 

, utd say, 1s confronted in the course of its life by 2 
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succession of problems, which every member has to solve for him- 
self as best as he may. The presentation of each problem is a 
challenge to undergo an ordeal, and through this series of ordeals 
the members of the society progressively differentiate themselves 
from one another. On each occasion some fail, while others suc- 
ceed in finding a solution; and, again, some of the solutions found 
are imperfect or commonplace or inimical to success in solving 
subsequent problems, while others are exact or original or fertile in 
possibilities of further progress. As ordeal follows ordeal, some 
members of the society at some moment fail altogether to adjust 
themselves, and fall by the way; others struggle on, strained or 
warped or stunted; others grow in wisdom and stature, and in. 
making their own way discover new avenues for a general advance 
of the society to which they belong.? Throughout, it is impossible 
to grasp the significance of a particular member’s behaviour under 
a particular ordeal without taking some account of the similar or 
dissimilar behaviour of his fellows and without viewing the suc- 
cessive ordeals as a series of events in the life of the whole society. 
Thus English history does not become intelligible until we view 
it as the history of a wider society of which Great Britain is a 
ember in company with other national states, each of which re- 
acts, though each in its own way, to the common experiences of 
the society as a whole. Similarly, Venetian history has to be viewed 
as the history of a temporary sub-society including Milan, Genoa, 
Florence, and the other ‘medieval’ city-states in Northern Italy ;3 
Athenian history as the history of a society including Thebes, 
Corinth, Sparta, and the other ‘ancient’ city-states in Greece. In 
each case we have to think in terms of the whole and not of the 
parts; to see the chapters of the story as events in the life of 
the society and not of some particular member; and to follow the 
fortunes of the members, not separately but concurrently, as varia- 
tions on a single theme or as contributions to an orchestra which are 
significant as a harmony but have no meaning as so many separate 
series of notes. In so far as we succeed in studying history from this 
point of view, we find that order arises out of chaos in our minds 
and that we begin to understand what was not intelligible before. 
This method of interpreting ‘historical facts’ will perhaps be 
1 For the n i iati i . 
snes Om a en ee Se ee cof ue 
ordeal of adapting Transalpine political D LE ae ee Fe a 
Cees s smeny ran ordeal to Which all the Transalpine countriss of Wester 
cert or Ce pale eee Soe ake emg ceamu garde The 
ities that were exposed to it—e.g. England, France, and the Iberian 


kingdoms—is very striking. (See further III. C (ii iii 
3 See III. C (ii) (8), vol. iii, pp. so. tow O: vol- IPE: 359-63; below:) 
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ans which the Hellenic peopl 1 ; 
abesining almost entirely by raising a varied agricultural produce 
in their home territories for home consumption. When the Crisis 


came, different states contended with it in different ways. Some, 
like Corinth and Chalcis,! disposed of their surplus population by 
seizing and colonizing agricultural territories overseas—in Sicily, 
Southern Italy, Thrace, and elsewhere—where the native popula- 
tion was either too sparse ‘or too incompetent to resist Invasion, 
The Greek colonies thus founded simply extended the geographical 
area of the Hellenic Society without altering its character. The 
agriculture which they practised and the institutions under which 
they lived were substantially reproductions of the conditions which 
they had left behind them in their home countries. 
On the other hand, certain states sought solutions which entailed 

a variation in their way of life. Sparta,? for instance, satisfied the 
land-hunger of her citizens not by colonizing overseas territories 
outside the previous geographical limits of the Hellenic World 
but by attacking and conquering her nearest Greek neighbours in 
Nec algae ies Mee that Spats only obtained 
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seas nor conquering the territory of her Greek no de 
the pressure threatened to find vent in a social revolution. es 
point, when the solutions sought by other states A no z ge 
open to her, she discovered an original solution of her o y 
specializing her agricultural production for export, starting manu- 
factures also for export, and then developing her political institu- 
tions so as to give a fair share of political power to the new classes 
which had been called into being by these economic innovations. 
In other words, Athenian statesmen averted a social revolution by 
successfully carrying through an economic and a political revolu- 
tion; and, discovering this solution for the common problem as 
far as it affected themselves, they incidentally opened up a new 
avenue of advance for the whole of the Hellenic Society. This was 
what Pericles meant when, in the crisis of his country’s material 
fortunes, he claimed that she was ‘the education of Hellas’.1 In 
so far as she lived unto herself, as a city-state, Athens came to grief 
before that age of Hellenic history had reached its close. In so far 
as she lived for Hellas, Pericles’ claim was justified by the event; 
for in the next age of Hellenic history, which began about 325 B.C., 
the new ideas and institutions which had been worked out by 
Athens in order to discover a particular solution for the general 
problem of the preceding age, were adopted by the rest of the 
Hellenic Society (which by that time had expanded far beyond the 
narrow domain of the Greek-speaking peoples) as their common 
social heritage. This phase of Hellenic history is commonly called 
‘the Hellenistic Age’, but ‘the Atticistic Age’ is the proper name 
for it. | 
From this angle of vision, which takes not Athens or Sparta or 
Corinth or Chalcis but the whole of the Hellenic Society as its 
field, we are able to understand both the significance of the his- 
tories of these several communities during the period 725-325 B.c. 
and the significance of the transition from this period to that which 
followed. Questions are answered to which no answer could be 
found so long as we looked for an intelligible field of study in 
Chalcidian history or Corinthian history or Spartan history or 
Athenian history examined in isolation. From this point of view it 
was merely possible to observe that Chalcidian or Corinthian his- 
tory was in some sense normal, whereas Spartan and Athenian 


history departed from the norm in different directions. It was not 


possible to explain the way in which this departure took place; and 


historians were reduced to suggesting that the Spartans and 
Athenians were already differentiated from other Greeks by the 
possession of special innate qualities at the dawn of Hellenic 


E 1 Thucydides, Book II, chap. 41. 
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history. This was equivalent to explaining Spartan and Athenian 
development by postulating that there had been no developmen, a 
all,t and that these two particular Greek peoples were as peculiar 
at the beginning of the story as at the end of it. That hypothesis 
however, is in contradiction with established historical facts. In 
regard to Sparta, for example, the excavations conducted by the 
British Archaeological School at Athens have produced striking 
evidence that, down to about the middle of the sixth century s.c, 
Spartan life was not abnormal in the ways which thereafter were to 
differentiate it so sharply from life in other Hellenic communities, 


After the middle of that century there was a revolutionary change | 


which has to be explained, and an explanation can only be found 
through looking at Spartan history in this period as a special local 
response to an ordeal which confronted the whole of the Hellenic 
Society.2 The special characteristics of Athens, which she com- 
municated to the whole Hellenic World in the so-called ‘Hellenis. 
tic’ Age (in contrast to Sparta, whose peculiar turning proved to be 
a blind alley), were likewise acquired characteristics, the genesis of 
- which can only be apprehended from a general standpoint. It is 
the same with the differentiation between Venice, Milan, Genoa, 
Florence, and the other city-states in Northern Italy in the so-called 
‘Middle Ages’ of our Western history, and with the differentiation 
between France, Spain, the Netherlands, Great Britain, and the 
other national states of the West in more recent times. In order to 
understand the parts, we must first focus our attention upon the 
whole, because this whole is the field of study which is intelligible 


in itself. 
Ill. THE EXTENSION OF OUR FIELD IN SPACE 


It is of little practical use, however, to come to the conclusion that 
an intelligible field of study exists, of which the conventional fields 
are parts, so long as we have only defined this field negatively as the 
whole to which the parts belong. The parts which we know may 
not be intelligible in themselves, but at least they are palpable. 
Great Britain, for example, has an ascertained geographical situa 
tion and spatial extension; the English nation, as a nation, has an 
ascertained age. We cannot be content until we have defined the 
whole society of which Great Britain is a member in similarly 
positive and concrete terms. Let us explore its extension first 1 
Space and then in Time. 


1 For this fatal weakness of all the ‘racial’ ex. i i I 
S planations of history, see further 
(a) 1, below. Bagehot points out that neither race nor climate will explain the 
gontrast between Sparta and Athens. (Physics and Politics, roth edition (London 1894 
» Pp. 84-6. 
2 See Wade-Gery, H. T.: ‘The Growth of th i in The Cambridst 
‘Ancient History, vol. iii (Cambridge 1925, eo pran States in 
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In exploring the spatial extension of the society which includes 
Great Britain, it seems best to start by reviewing those chapters 
which caught our eye when we first glanced backwards over the 
course of English history. In our first examination of them, we 
found that they were events in the life of a society of which Great 
Britain and her sister countries were only parts, and we thus 
established the fact that the ‘intelligible field of historical study’ in 
this instance was something larger than any single national state. 
Let us now re-examine these same chapters with a view to dis- 
covering where the outer spatial limits of this ‘intelligible field of 
study’ lie. Is the society to which these chapters belong coexten- 
sive with Mankind? Or, as we extend our horizon from Great 
Britain outwards, do we reach, sooner or later, a line at which the. 
intelligibility of history, expressed in terms of these chapters, is at 
its maximum? And beyond that line, if we do reach it, do we find 
that these chapters cease to correspond to the order of the facts 
which there confront us—in other words, do we find that there are 
other societies, existing simultaneously with ours and side by side 
with it, whose history falls into quite different chapters and is not 
intelligible in terms of ours? 

If we start with our latest chapter—the establishment of the 
Industrial System—we find that the geographical extension of the 
‘intelligible field of study’ which it presupposes is world-wide. In 
order to explain the Industrial Revolution in England, we have to 
take account of economic conditions not only in other West- 
European countries but in Tropical Africa, America, Russia, the 

Levant, India, and the Far East. When, however, we go back to the 
establishment of the Parliamentary System, and pass, in so doing, 
from the economic to the political plane, our horizon contracts. 
‘The law’ which ‘Bourbons and Stuarts obeyed’ in France and 
England was not in force for Romanovs in Russia or for ‘Osmanlis 
in Turkey or for Timurids in Hindustan or for Manchus in China 
or for the contemporary Shoguns in Japan. The political histories 
of these other countries under these other dynasties cannot be 
explained in the same terms. If we examine them, we find that 
the chapters into which they fall, and the ‘intelligible fields of 
study’ which those chapters presuppose, are quite different. The 
laws which can be observed at work in the political history of 

England and France do not apply to them, and, conversely, the 

laws which can be observed at work in their political history throw 

no direct light upon contemporary political phenomena in England 

or France. We lay our finger here upon a frontier which is a 

sharper and a deeper line of division than Monsieur Jullian’s 

emotional frontiers of France—sharper and deeper even than our 
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own physical frontiers of Great priest a te he 
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per expansion overseas 1n which England began to 
participate in the third quarter of the sixteenth century was con- 
fined not merely to Western Europe but almost entirely to West- 
European countries with sea-boards on the Atlantic and the North 
Sea. The overseas activities of Denmark and Sweden and Cour. 
land were feeble, while the states of Germany and Italy hardly 
participated at all. Even when we consider this expansion, as we 
must, in relation to a wider balance of power, we find that for 
several centuries this particular balance did not transcend the 
limits of Western and Central Europe. For example, no Islamic 
countries entered into it until the General War of 1792-1815, and 
no Far Eastern countries until the conclusion of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance a dozen years before the outbreak of the General 
War of 1914-18. 

As for the Reformation, while it is impossible to understand it 
without extending our horizon from England and Scotland to the 
whole of Western Christendom, this understanding would be con- 
fused and not clarified if we attempted to extend the horizon still 
further. In studying the Reformation, we may ignore the history 
of the Orthodox Church since the schism of the eleventh century 
after Christ, and the history of the Monophysite and Nestorian 
Churches since the schisms of the fifth century after Christ. Con- 
versely, no light is thrown upon the histories of these churches 
in the sixteenth century after Christ by the phenomena of the 
Fan Reformation of that time. 

Not he es again, was produced by a bedding-out of 
allan 1deas and institutions not merely in England but in 

the other Transalpine countries of Western E : d in their 
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under the spell of Italian culture, the Greeks were declaring ‘the 
turban of the Prophet’ preferable to the ‘tiara of the Pope’! and 
were becoming converted in greater numbers to Islam than to 
Humanism. Nor did the spell of Italian culture produce any 
appreciable effect upon the Turks, though they were in close and 
continuous contact with the Venetians and Genoese in the activities 
of trade, diplomacy, and war? The only prominent trace of Italian 
cultural influence upon Turkish life is to be found in the archi- 
tecture of certain eighteenth-century mosques in Constantinople. 
In Muslim India, the Italian influence (through a Portuguese 
medium) upon the art and architecture of the Mughal Court, 
during and after the reign of Akbar, was exotic and transitory. As 
for the Hindus or the peoples of the Far East, they were probably 
unaware, at the time, that Western Europe was experiencing a 
renaissance and a fortiori unaware of the Italian source from which 
the stimulus came. 

The establishment of the Feudal System, again, as it came about 
in England, was a specifically West-European development. It is 
true that there were feudal phenomena in the contemporary Byzan- 
tine and Islamic worlds, but it is not proven that these phenomena 
were derived from the same origins as those in the West, and many 
superficial resemblances are found on closer inspection to be false 
analogies. The feudal systems of Western Europe, of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, and of Islamic Egypt, Turkey, and Hindustan, not 
to speak of feudalism in Japan, have to be studied as distinct and 
separate institutions. l 

Finally, the conversion of the English to Western Christianity 
since the last years of the sixth century has admitted us to member- 
ship in one society at the cost of excluding us from the possibility 
of membership in others. Down to the Synod of Whitby in 
A.D. 664, the English were potential converts to the ‘Far Western’ 
Christianity of the ‘Celtic Fringe’ ;3 and had Augustine’s mission 
eventually proved a failure the English might have joined the 
Welsh and Irish in founding a new Christian church out of com- 
munion with Rome—as veritable an alter orbis as the world of the 
Nestorians on the Far Eastern fringe of Christendom.* Later on, 
when the Muslim Arabs appeared on the Atlantic seaboard, these 
‘Far Western’ Christians of the British Isles might have lost touch 
as completely as the Christians of Abyssinia or Central Asia with 
their co-religionists on the European Continent. They might 
even conceivably have become converts to Islam, as so many 


1 Gibbon, Edward: The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
chapter lxviii. 2 Italian was actually the official language of the Ottoman navy. 


3 See further II. D (vii), vol. ii, pp. 334-6, below. 
4 See further II. D (vii), vol. ii, pp. 369-84, below. 
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a oe en of our chapters of history has given us the 
means for taking spatial cross-sections, at several different dates, 
of that society which includes Great Britain and which is the 
‘intelligible field of historical study’ as far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned. In taking these cross-sections we shall have to distinguish 
between certain different planes of social life—the economic, the 
political, and the cultural’—because it is already evident, from the 
foregoing analysis, that the spatial extension of this society differs 
perceptibly according to the plane on which we focus our attention. 
For example, if we take our first cross-section at the present day, we 
find that on the economic plane at this moment the society which 
includes Great Britain is undoubtedly coextensive with the whole 
habitable and navigable surface of the planet. There is hardly any 
habitable portion of the Earth’s surface with which Great Britain 
herself does not at present exchange goods and services. On the 
political plane, again, the world-wide character of this society at 
the pei day almost equally apparent. ‘The United Kingdom 
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dom of Egypt) by the Pactor a a Crown and the King- 
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an instrument of National Policy,! and with 56 of these by the 
further and more positive bond of common membership in a 
formal association of states, the League of Nations, which has a 
constitution, a budget, and a regular programme of activities. 
Moreover, of the nine states which have so far remained non- 
members of the League (the U.S., the U.S.S.R., Egypt, Afghani- 
stan, the Najd-Hijaz, the Yaman, Iceland, Danzig, and Ecuador)! 
and the two ex-members which have withdrawn (Brazil and Costa 
Rica),? all except the three which lie in Latin America are of | 
intimate concern to Great Britain politically, apart from the special 
importance of at least three of them in the international relations of 
Great Britain on the economic plane. A more detailed political 
survey of the World from a British standpoint would probably 
show that Latin America and Eastern Europe were the only 
regions in which Great Britain’s political interests? could con- 
ceivably be written off as negligible quantities, and even that would 
only be by contrast with her absorbing political interests elsewhere. 
Negatively, Latin America, which is the field of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and Eastern Europe, which is the crux of the ‘post-war? 
problem of European security, both affect Great Britain, even on 
the political plane, profoundly. | 
When, however, we pass to the cultural plane, the present 
geographical extension of the society to which Great Britain belongs 
appears to be very much smaller. Substantially, it is confined to the 
countries occupied by Catholic and Protestant peoples in Western 
Europe and America and the South Seas; and when we examine 
the culture of even these peoples more closely we detect the in- 
fluence of cultural elements of other origin, such as Russian 
literature, Far Eastern painting, and Indian religion. In the 
Catholic and Protestant countries, however, these influences, 
though magnified by the genius of some of the minds by which 
they have been conveyed, are really exotic and superficial. In spite 
of them, and in spite of the much stronger cultural influences of the 
modern West upon living non-Western societies, the members 
of such societies—for example, the Orthodox and other Oriental 
Christians, the Muslims, the Hindus, and the’peoples of the Far 
East—are still living, with few exceptions, beyond the pale of that 
cultural world to which England and Scotland belong. 
t These are the figures as they stood in the June of the year 1933. The states which 


were still not parties to the Pact at that date were Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Salvador, 
Uruguay, Yaman. 


2 This is the list as it stood in the June of the year 1933. At this date 57 out of 68 
states in the World were League members. Out of these 57, however, 2—namely Japan 
and Mexico—had given notice of intention to withdraw. 

3 The economic interests of Great Britain in Latin America were, of course, enormous 
at this time; and, beyond a point, it is hardly possible to divorce economic and Political 
interests from one another. £ 
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round the eastern shores of the Mediterranean. In this cross- 
section, the boundaries of the society on all three planes are more 
or less coincident with those of the area in which the ecclesiastical 
primacy of the Pope was at that time effectively asserted. Ina 
primitive cross-section, taken about A.D. 775, the boundaries 


shrink still further on ail three planes, while becoming still more 
closely coincident as between one plane and another. At this date, 
the area of our society is almost restricted to what were then the 
dominions of Charlemagne on the West-European Continent and 
to the English ‘successor-states’ of the Roman Empire in Britain. 
It consists substantially of what the Romans had known as Gaul, 
with no foothold yet south-west of the Pyrenees and with only a 
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domain of the Pope it may be called Western Christendom ;! as the 
political domain of Charlemagne, whose home territory was the 
Frankish State of Austrasia, it may be called the World of the 
Franks—a name which survives in the Oriental Christian word 
‘Frangia’ and in the Muslim word ‘F eringhistan’ .? 

This ‘Frankish’ name is not altogether apt, for even in Charle- 
magne’s time, when the geographical extension of our society was 
smaller than it has ever been since, while Charlemagne’s dominions 
covered a larger portion of Western Europe than has ever subse- 
quently been united under a single government, the Kingdom of 
the Franks and the area of our society did not exactly coincide. 
The English, for example, had become members of the society by 
that time without ever having come under Frankish rule, and there 
were other prominent members, like the Lombards, over whom the 
Frankish dominion was only transitory. Moreover, the name has 
been obsolete among the ‘Franks’ themselves since the close of the 
so-called ‘Middle Ages’. At the same time, this name, as applied 
to us collectively by members of other societies, is the only common 
name which exists to-day for the whole of our society, and the fact 
that we have ceased to apply any common name to ourselves is 
historically significant. It means that we are no longer conscious 
of the presence in the World of other societies of equal standing ; 
and that we now regard our society as being identical with 
‘civilized’ Mankind and the peoples outside its pale as being mere 
‘Natives’ of territories which they inhabit on sufference, but which 
are morally as well as practically at our disposal, by the higher 
right of our assumed monopoly of civilization, whenever we choose 
to take possession.3 Conversely, we regard the internal divisions 
of our society—the national parts into which this society has come 
to be articulated—as the grand divisions of Mankind, and classify 
the members of the Human Race as Frenchmen, Englishmen, 
Germans, and so on, without remembering that these are merely 
subdivisions of a single group within the human family. 

It is no accident that our common name for ourselves became 
extinct, and our separate names for our various national allegiances 
became prominent, towards the beginning of the so-called ‘modern’ 


period of our history, when our society began to establish what 


t Not, of course, ‘Christendom’ without qualification, since the Christians of the Far 
West, the Near East, and the Middle East had at least an equal claim to the name, 
though Western Christendom (like these other Christendoms) did in practice call itself 
and think of itself as Christendom Par excellence until the close of the so-called ‘Middle 
Ages’, when it ceased to have any common name for itself at all. 

2 ‘All the Franks appear to have an uniform character to the Eastern nations.’— 
Hume, David: Of National Characters. Compare La Rue Franque, which was the 
principal commercial street in Smyrna before the great fire of 1922; Firank Zahmeti, the 

urkish name for syphilis; and the term lingua franca. 

3 What is the converse of ‘Natives’? 


1 ‘Lords of Creation’? For the connotation of the 
word ‘Natives’, see further I. C (iii) (b}, below. 
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second, an ‘Islamic’ Society! with its focus in the arid zone 
which stretches diagonally across North Africa and the Middle 
East from the Atlantic to the outer face of the Great Wall of 
China; 

third, a ‘Hindu’ Society? in the tropical sub-continent of India, 

south-east of the arid zone; 

fourth, a ‘Far Eastern’ Society in the sub-tropical and temperate 

regions between the arid zone and the Pacific. 

On a closer inspection, we can also discern two sets of what 
appear to be fossilized relics of similar societies now extinct, 
namely: 

one set including the Monophysite Christians of Armenia, 

Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Abyssinia and the Nestorian 
Christians of Kurdistan and Malabar,3 as well as the Jews and 
the Parsees ; $ 

a second set including the Lamaistic Mahayanian Buddhists of 

Tibet and Mongolia and the Hinayanian Buddhists of Ceylon, 

_ Burma, and Siam, as well as the Jains in India. 

‘It is interesting to notice that, when we turn back to the cross- 
section at A.D. 775, we find that the number and the identity of the 
societies on the world-map are nearly the same as at the present 
time. Substantially, the world-map of societies of this species has 
remained constant since the first emergence of our Western 
Society. In the struggle for existence, the West has driven its 
contemporaries to the wall and has entangled them in the meshes of 
its economic and political ascendancy, but it has not yet disarmed 
them of their distinctive cultures.4 Hard pressed though they are, 
they can still call their souls their own, and this means that the 
mental strife has not yet reached a decision.S In the gladiatorial 
arena, the Secutor, even when the Retiarius’s net was about his 


1 This title is not inappropriate, for the same reason that the title ‘Orthodox Christian’ 
is Aa tot tite Byzantine Society; and there is no simple geographical label 
redz to Ne since this society extends beyond the geographical boundaries of 
Continental India—e.g. into the Indonesian Archipelago (Bali)—while in Continental 
India it is not the only inhabitant, the Islamic Society being established there also, as in 
the Near East. : . 

3 The Nestorian community in Malabar, after half a century of union with the Roman 
Church, transferred its allegiance to the Monophysite Patriarch of Antioch in the 
third quarter of the seventeenth century after Christ. i . i 

4 ‘In the valley of the Rhine, throughout the whole of France and the Latin countries, 
one can never be far away from the consciousness of the Roman period, which is the 
matrix from which all later stages have sprung. In Cologne or Trèves, that which is of 
the tenth or eleventh century already begins to wear the air of modernity; in Danzig or in 
Cracow, anything before the fourteenth century is remote antiquity. And, as you go 
still farther east, new, strange and foreign elements intrude themselves upon you—the 
cupolas and minarets of Russia and the Moslem—but nowhere do we find anything 
comparable to.the succession of the Gothic and the Renaissance. Here we find that our 
familiar formulas no longer serve us.’ (Headlam-Morley, in op. cit., p. 83). 

8 This phenomenon of ‘collisions’ between societies of this species (‘Contact in Space’) 
is examined in Part IX, below. ; 
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fronted with the difficulty that we cannot see into the future—a 
limitation which greatly restricts the amount of light that the con- 
temporary historical study of this Western Society can throw upon 
the nature of the species to which the Western Society belongs. Ex 
hypothesi, we cannot survey the whole life of a society of which we 
ourselves are members, and which therefore will still be living its , 
life as long as we remain alive to observe it. Western history will 
only become visible at full length and in true perspective after the 


Western Society has become extinct; and this spectacle—if it is 
ever to be beheld by human eyes—is necessarily reserved for 
future historians living in a differ 


L À ent social environment from ours 
and taking their historical observations from a different angle of 
vision. For our part, we must i 


f € nevitably be content to explore the 
time extension of the Western Society in the direction of its 
origins only, and must resign ourselves to ignorance of its latter 
end.! 


Let us try to analyse the geographical nucleus which was revealed 
by our earliest spatial cross-section, taken about A.D. 775; and let 
us begin by examining the analysis of this nucleus which our 
Western predecessors of that age made for themselves. 

When Charlemagne’s dominions were partitioned between his 
three grandsons by the Treaty of Verdun in A.D. 843, Lothaire as 
. the eldest established his claim to possess his grandfather’s two 

capitals of Aachen and Rome; and, in order that these might be 
connected by a continuous belt of territory, Lothaire was assigned 
a portion which straggled across the face of Western Europe from 
the mouths of the Tiber and the Po to the mouth of the Rhine, 
ignoring the barrier of the Alps and uniting Northern Italy under 
a single sovereignty with the Rhineland and the Netherlands. 
Lothaire’s portion is commonly regarded as one of the curiosities 
of historical geography, chiefly because it finds no place on the 
political map of modern Europe as it is now articulated into 
national states. Nevertheless, the three Carolingian brothers were 
right in believing that Lothaire’s portion was a zone of peculiar 
importance in our Western World. If we produce this zone north- 
westwards (ignoring the Channel as the treaty of a.D. 843 ignored 
the Alps) by adding to Lothaire’s continental dominions the 
domain in Britain over which King Ecgberht of Wessex had 
established his hegemony before his death in A.D. 839, we shall find 
that we have plotted out the locus of a line which twice over has 
constituted one of the structural axes in the human geography of 

Western Europe. i 
If we go back to our spatial cross-section of the Western Society 


1 On this point see further Part V. C Cii) (b), vol. vi, p. 313, as well as Part XII, below. 
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ward from the Rhine bridge-heads to the Elbe by Charlemagne 
between A.D. 772 and 804; to the Baltic, the Vistula, and the Car- 
pathians within two centuries of Charlemagne’s death, when 
Scandinavia, Poland, and Hungary were admitted to membership 
in Western Christendom; and to the Pacific at the close of the 
seventeenth century, when the Muscovite Empire, which had 
expanded to the Pacific rather more than half a century earlier, was 
received into the Western Society as a proselyte. 

The West has also increased its extension by producing first one 
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Circle, and, radiating from the North Atlantic into all the other 
seas of the World, it has planted new communities of English 
origin and Western culture round the southern rim of the Pacific 
to share the possession of that ocean with the peoples of India and 
the Far East. This was the bearing of the line embedded in 
Lotharingia upon the subsequent geographical expansion of the 
Western Society ; but Lothaire and his brothers were no more able 
to look into the future than we are; and, if they divined that this 
line was important, that was because they in their generation were 
living under the shadow of a past in which the geographical signi- 
ficance of the line had also been great, though in relation to a 
different geometrical figure. | 

Both Lothaire and his grandfather ruled from Aachen to Rome 
under the title of Roman Emperor; the Imperial title was also 
occasionally assumed by the English Kings of Wessex, who in the 
Carolingian Age exercised a miniature hegemony of their own in 
the alter orbis of Britain; and the line stretching from Rome across 
the Alps to Aachen and from Aachen across the Channel to the 
Roman Wall had once been one of the principal bulwarks of the 
then extinct Roman Empire. By running a line of communications 
north-westwards from Rome across the Alps, establishing a 
military frontier along the left bank of the Rhine, and covering the 
left flank of that frontier by the annexation of Southern Britain, the. 
Romans had cut off the western extremity of Transalpine Con- 
tinental Europe and annexed it to an empire which, except in this 
quarter, was substantially confined to the periphery of the Medi- . 
terranean Basin. Thus the line embedded in Lotharingia entered 
into the geographical structure of the Roman Empire before 
Lothaire’s time as well as into that of the Western World after it; 
but the geometrical figures of the Roman Empire and the Western 
World were not the same, and the function of this particular line 
in their respective geographical structures was utterly different. In 
the Roman Empire it was the latest outer frontier of a society, at 
the limit where its expansion in one direction had come to an end; 
in the Western World it has been the original base-line from which 
a society has expanded in all directions. During the deep sleep of 
the interregnum (circa A.D. 375-675) which intervened between 
the break-up of the Roman Empire and the gradual emergence of 
our Western World out of the chaos, a rib was taken from the side 
of the older society and was fashioned into the backbone of a new 
creature of the same species. 

This geographical analysis has been pursued at some length 
because it offers us a clue for following the Time-extension of our 
Western Society further back towards its ultimate origins. It 
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fallow fields to cultivate in the devastated souls of a Loses 
minority’ os Le ,in this world, to save the fortunes o 
‘ -Roman’ Society. i a 

OR thie point the run of Western history will be au to 
stop. He will have traced the roots of his Western Society we 
as far as it seems possible to distinguish them. It is noticeable, 
however, that although by the time he reaches this level he is 
forced to think almost entirely in ‘Graeco-Roman’ and not in 
Western terms, the elements in ‘Graeco-Roman’ history which are 
engaging his attention are not those which would appear to be of 
capital importance to a historian who was studying Graeco- 
Roman’ or ‘Hellenic’? history in the same age for its own sake. 

To the student of Hellenic history, both the Christians and the 
Barbarians would present themselves as creatures of an alien 
underworld—the ‘internal’ and the ‘external’ proletariat,? as he 
might call them, of the Hellenic Society in its last phase.t He 
would point out that the great masters of Hellenic culture, down 
to and including Marcus Aurelius, almost ignore their existence, 
and that in fact they did not begin to come into existence until 
after the Hannibalic War. He would diagnose both the Christian 
Church and the Barbarian war-bands as morbid affections which 
only appeared in the body of the Hellenic Society after its physique 


} For this spiritual movement, see further V. C (i) (©) 2, vol. v, pp. 80-2, below. 

? ‘Hellenic’ seems a better title than ‘Graeco-Roman’ for this society. The name is not 
only shorter and less clumsy but also really more accurate, since this society was 
originally created by the ancient Greeks or ‘Hellenes’ and the Romans only entered into 
the ‘Hellenic’ inheritance at a late date, when the Hellenic Civilization was already in 
decline. Accordingly, the term ‘Hellenic’ will be used in this sense in this Study hereafter. 
The term does, of course, beg the question—which the hyphenated compound ‘Graeco- 
Roman’ leaves open—of the relative importance of the roles which were played in the 
history of this civilization by the Romans and the Greeks respectively, 

3 The word ‘proletariat’ is used here and hereafter in this Study to mean any social 
element or group which in some way is ‘in’ but not ‘of’ any given society at any given 
stage of such society’s history. That is, it is used in the sense of the Latin word proletarius 


P hibeant sed tantum prol = 
ciant?’ (Quoted by Bruns, C.C., in Fontes Iuris Romani Antiqui, ed. 7 (Tübingen de 
Mohr), Pars Posterior, p. 65.) To say that ‘proletarians’ contribute nothing to the com- 
munity but their Progeny is a euphemism for saying that the community gives them no 
remuneration for any other contributions that they may make (whether voluntarily or 
under compulsion) to the common weal. In other words, a ‘proletariat’ is an element or 
group n a community which has no ‘stake’ in that community beyond the fact of its 
tae ee ap ee Itas in this broad sense that the word ‘proletariat’ is used throughout 
el md, ot in the specialized sense of an urban labouring population which 
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follows from the fact that, in the process of tracing the history of 
our Western Society backward towards its origins, we strike upon 
the last phase of another society of the same kind, the origins of 
which evidently lie considerably further back in the past. 

This conclusion regarding the age and origins of the Western 
Society carries with ita corollary regarding ‘the continuity of history’. 

“The continuity of history’ is the most attractive of all the con- 
ceptions which have been framed on the analogy of the ‘classical’ 
Western Physical Science by Western historians ; yet, in view of its 
suspect origin, we must harden our hearts and criticize it in the 
light of the foregoing investigation. What, precisely, did the 
inventors of the term mean to imply? If they simply meant that 
‘the continuity of history’ was a particular instance of the con- 
tinuity of Life, then their formula is an unimpeachable but not very 
illuminating truism. Between all the manifestations of Life some 
kind of continuity is certainly discernible—between the amoeba 
and the vertebrate, between the ape and the human being, between 
parents and offspring in a family—but this continuity is so abstract 
that the apprehension of it only brings us to the threshold of 
understanding what Life is. We hardly begin to learn anything 
about the nature of Life until we succeed in distinguishing the 
points of relative discontinuity in the ever-rolling stream—the 
bends which intervene between the straight reaches, the rapids 
which isolate from one another the quiet navigable stretches, the 
crests and troughs of the waves which arise when the waters are 
troubled, the seracs and crevasses which are fashioned by age-long 
pressure into a myriad forms when the waters are frozen into a 
glacier. In other words, the concept of continuity is only signifi- 
cant as a symbolic mental background on which we can plot out our 
perceptions of discontinuity in all their actual variety and com- ` 
plexity. Let us apply this general observation concerning the study 
of Life to the study of History. Does the term ‘continuity of 
history’, as used by modern Western historians, tacitly imply that 
the mass, momentum, volume, velocity, and direction of the social 
stream ot human life are constant, or, short of being literally 
constant, vary within such narrow limits that the variations have no 
historical significance? If the term carries any such implication as ` 
this, then however attractive it may seem at first sight it is 
seriously misleading, as is shown by the results of our inquiry into 
the backward Time-extension of our Western Society. | 

In studying Time-relations in History, our inquiry has demon- 
strated that we must distinguish sharply between two degrees of 
continuity: the continuity between successive chapters, or suc- 
cessive periods and phases, in the history of one and the same 
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inui the lives of different Societi 
society, and the ne ne SA be dent 
ai Lie case as well as in the former, however great the 
strated in the 7 degree of continuity may be; but if we merel 
difference foe : cases in the abstract and in isolation from o 
consider t pour not increase our understanding of either. \ 
another, hace them comparatively, and from this angle of Vision 
it Tike reine discontinuity in the second case which is the 
Ne de the qualitative difference between these two 
kinds of conga by an analogy from the lives of human beings, 
The chapters in the history of one and the same a resemble 
the successive experiences of a single person; a a es and 
‘apparentations’ between one society and anot T en € the 
relations between parent and child. First, the child physically 
inherits certain qualities from the parents at conception; then, 


ngs and thoughts 


grown-up actions. The sum 
total of these parental influences upon the child is no doubt very 
great. N evertheless, the child is in 


Some sense a separate individual 
from the Moment when it is Conceived ; and unless at maturity it 
makes itself independent of its Parents and succeeds in solving the 
Problems of life out of its Own resources, it will not have become a 
new grown-up’ person fit to procreate and educate children of its 
own. When we compare the the lives of parent 


essive experiences 
» the relative dis- 
nd ‘affiliation’ is the 


onception, birth, and death 
S of one individ 
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have roughly established by working outwards and backwards from 
the standpoint of our own country in our own ‘day, are societies 
which have a greater extension, in both Space and Time, than 
national states or city-states, or any other political communities." ` 

(b) Such political communities (national states, city-states, and 
the like) are not only narrower in their spatial extension and 
shorter-lived in their Time-extension than the respective societies 
to which they belong, but their relation to these societies is that of 
inseparable parts to indivisible wholes. They are simply articu- 
lations of the true social entities and are not independent entities in 
themselves. Societies, not states, are ‘the social atoms’ with which 
students of history have to deal. oats 

(c) The societies of which national states like Great Britain or 
city-states like Athens are parts, while they are (unlike their parts) 
independent entities in the sense that each of them constitutes, by 
itself, an ‘intelligible field of historical study’, are at the same time 
related to one another in the sense that they are all representatives 
of a single species of society. = 

(d) No one of the particular societies which we have been study- 
ing embraces the whole of Mankind or extends spatially over the 
whole habitable and navigable surface of the Planet or is coeval 
with the species of which it is one representative. Our Western 
Society, for example, which is still alive, was not conceived until 
the Hellenic Society had passed its maturity, while the Hellenic 
Society—even if (as is not the case) it proved, on being traced 
back, to be one of the original representatives of the species—has 
been extinct for twelve and a half centuries, so that in any case its 
complete life-span would fall short of the still uncompleted life- 
span of the species by that much already. | 

(e) While the continuity between the histories of one society and 
another is very much slighter in degree than the continuity between 
different chapters in the history of any single society (indeed, so 


1 This conception of societies was already familiar, three-quarters of a century ago, 
to de Gobineau: 

‘Il est nécessaire de bien expliquer d’abord ce que j'entends par une société. Ce n’est 
pas le cercle plus ou moins étendu dans lequel s’exerce, sous une forme ou sous une 
autre, une souveraineté distincte. La république d'Athènes n’est pas une société, non plus 
que le royaume de Magadha, l'empire du Pont ou le Califat d'Égypte au temps des Fati- 
mites. Ce sont des fragments de société qui se transforment sans doute, se rapprochent 
ou se subdivisent sous la pression des lois naturelles que je cherche: mais dont l’exis- 
tence ou la mort ne constitue pas l'existence ou la mort d'une société. Leur formation 
n’est qu’un phénomène le plus souvent transitoire, et qui n’a qu’une action bornée ou 
même indirecte sur la civilisation au milieu de laquelle elle éclôt: Ce que j'entends par 
société, c’est une réunion, plus ou moins parfaite au point de vue politique, mais 
complète au point de vue social, d'hommes vivant sous la direction d’idées semblables et 
avec des instincts identiques. Ainsi l'Égypte, l’Assyrie, la Grèce, l'Inde, la Chine, ont 
été ou sont’ encore le théâtre où des sociétés distinctes ont déroulé leurs destinées, 
venues dans leurs constitutions politiques.’ 
Inégalité des Races Humaines. (Paris 1853-5, 


abstraction faite des perturbations surveni 
de Gobineau, le Comte J. A.: Essai sur 1 
Firmin-Didot, 4 vols., vol. i, pp. 11-12.) 


c 
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much slighter as virtually to differ in kind), yet in the Time-relatio, 
between two particular societies of different age—namely, à 
Western and the Hellenic—we have observed features which We 
may describe metaphorically as ‘apparentation and affiliation’. 

In the light of these conclusions on matters of historical fact, We 
can draw certain other conclusions regarding History asa human 
study. Its true concern is with the lives of societies in both the; 
internal and their external aspects. The internal aspect is the 
articulation of the life of any given society into a series of chapterg 
succeeding one another in time and into a number of communities 
living side by side. The external aspect is the relation of Particular 
societies with one another, which has likewise to be studied in the 
two media of time and space. 

This view of history may be supported by a further quotation 
from Lord Acton, one of the greatest minds among modern 
Western historians, in whose career the sterilizing influence of 
Industrialism upon historical thought is tragically apparent. Legg 
daring than Mommsen, Acton did not write his great book before 


the Roman Republic was safely published in 18:6 before the author 
had completed his thirty-ninth year. The idea of a History of 
Liberty never faded out of Acton’s mind as long as he lived, but 
after his death in 1902 no manuscript of such a work was found 
among his papers, and several volumes of essays were all that could 
be gleaned for posthumous publication by his literary executors. 
Acton’s power of creative action was paralysed, partly perhaps by 
his inborn temperament, but almost certainly in larger measure 
by the unfavourable atmosphere of the times in which he lived. 


His ‘History of Liberty’ would assu dl i 
paper if he had been a contemporar Hate = ot Gibbon of 


a tong and laborious life to historical ; 
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loitation of raw materials and the Division of Labour.’ Just as 
iMoreinsen’s name will always be associated with the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum, so Acton’s name will be with The Cam- 
bridge Modern History—though, less fortunate than Mommsen in 
this again, he did not live to carry to completion the great com- 
posite work which he planned and initiated. Pe 
In his letter to the contributors to The Cambridge Modern 
History, dated the 12th March 1898, Acton gave this glimpse of 
the vision that was in him: 


‘By Universal History I understand that which is distinct from the 
combined history of all countries, which is not a rope of sand, but a 
continuous development, and is not a burden on the memory, but an 
illumination of the soul. It moves in a succession to which the nations 
are subsidiary. Their story will be told, not for their own sake, but in 
reference and subordination to a higher series, according to the time and 
degree in which they contribute to the common fortunes of Mankind.’ 


It was a tragedy that the great historian who gained this Pisgah 
sight of the Promised Land should not have lived to cross over at 
the head of the followers whom he had led to the threshold. Was . 
not Moses a greater leader than Joshua? And was not David, who 
hewed and assembled and fashioned the materials for the building 
of the Temple, a greater hero than Solomon, who had simply to 
put together the laboriously wrought biocks and beams which his 
father had placed ready to his hand? Could Solomon ever have 
built the Temple if he had not been able to begin where David 
left off? Could Joshua ever have conquered the Promised Land if 
Moses had not shepherded the Israelites across the Wilderness to 
the brink of Jordan? Who are we to criticize our predecessors into 
whose labours we have entered? If Acton’s career was a tragedy, 
is not our criticism of Acton and the other Western historians of 
his generation and his school an act of ingratitude and impiety? 


1 ‘It was... the desire not to speak before he had read everything that was relevant 
whether in print or manuscript, that hindered so severely his output. His projected 
History of Liberty was, from the first, impossible of achievement. It would have required 
the intellects of Napoleon and Julius Caesar combined, and the lifetime of the patriarchs 
to have executed that project as Acton appears to have planned it. A History of Liberty, 
beginning with the ancient world and carried down to our own day, to-be based entirely 
upon original sources, treating both of the institutions which secured it, the persons who 
fought for it, and the ideas which expressed it, and taking note of all that scholars had 
written about every several portion of the subject, was, and is, beyond the reach of a 
single man. Probabiy towards se gose of his life Acton had felt this. The Cambridge 

istory, which required the co- i iali i 
relly but a iaginent ch Tea ee ce al of so many specialists, was to him 
is life marks what, in an age of minute specialism 
and the catastrophe of those who take all knowledge aey Daat oi 
í is achievement is something different from any book. Acton’s life-work was, i 
h himself. . . . Those who are nice in comparisons may weigh against the book toit 
the man gained. Those who loved him will know no doubt.’ (Introduction to Th 
tstory of Freedom and other Essays by John Emerich Edward Dalberg-Acton frst 
7 


B Aeron, edi i r à rien 
: Se Maced tan) with an introduction by J. N. Figgis and R. V. Laurence (London 


i, 
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_ Perhaps we may defend ourselves by pointing out that Acton 
his contemporaries, in their day, were no less Critical of their sad 
predecessors—the Gibbons and the Voltaires. In the wor 
scholarship, to give and take critici 


when our day is past. This is si 
tions of an ethical ‘law’ which i 
illustrations are to be found in 


i, ‘the Priest who slew 
om blood-guiltiness 
cessor had done b 


his successor. In the mythology of Olympus, Cronos 
ranus in order to be overthrown in his turn 


6s 8 erreur? pv, Tpia- 
KTÿpos olyerau Toxwy.} . 
Moreover, in the realm of thought, this inevitable destiny is no 
tragedy on a philosophic view, because the thinker who is sur- 
passed is not thereby superseded, If the touchstone of Criticism 
proves his thought true metal, this means that he has added one 
more burnished link to the golden chain. He has poured into the 
ever-rolling stream of thought one more 
which will ‘swell the river’s volume and fi 


» 
intervention has been forgotten, 


Cedit enim rerum novi 


tate extrusa vetustas 
semper, et ex aliis aliu 


d reparare necessest; 


Furthermore, these universal conditions—the three pone 
of criticism, transitoriness, and Succession under which the scho 


1 Aeschylus: Agamemnon, Il. 171-2. 
2 Lucretius: De Rerum Natura, Book HI, U. 964-71. 


ol. i 
3 The passage will be found in von Arnim, J.: Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, V 
p. 118. 
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hey are conditions that arise from the nature of scholarship it- 
self, which makes its progress by a rhythmic alternation between 
two activities —the collection of materials and their arrangement, 
the finding of facts and their interpretation—just as a physical 
organism lives and grows by an alternation between eating and 
digestion. The old fable of the belly and the members points the 
moral that neither activity is superior or inferior, prior or posterior, 
primary Or parasitic, but that each is inseparable from the other as 
a part of the same whole and complementary to the other as a phase 
in the same recurrent process. For the alternation perpetually 
recurs in virtue of the very nature of thought. When the mind is 
employed in finding facts, its sheer success inhibits it sooner or 
later from fact-finding uninterruptedly ad infinitum. Sooner or 
later it finds itself so formidably beleaguered by the mass of facts 
which it has gathered round it that, until it has sorted them out and 
arranged them in some kind of order, it can no longer sally out into 
the Universe to gather more. Then the mind changes its activity 
erforce and employs itself for a season in making syntheses and 
interpretations. Yet now, once again, its sheer success inhibits it 
from working, uninterruptedly and ad infinitum, at bringing order 
out of chaos. Sooner or later, it finds that it has reduced to order 
all those materials which it had collected in its last fact-finding 
reconnaissance. Fresh facts must now be found before the process 
of synthesis and interpretation can be carried further. And so, in 
due course, the mind changes its activity once more and issues out, 
by the new paths which it has cleared for itself, into the Universe 

_ that ever awaits its coming in order to gather facts there again, as 
before, until the time approaches for the next attempt at synthesis 
and interpretation on a new plan and perhaps on a larger scale. 


No collection of facts is ever complete, because the Universe is 
terpretation is ever final, 


without bounds. And no synthesis or in 
because there are always fresh facts to be found after the first 


collection has been provisionally arranged. | 
This rhythm is native to thought in all its different channels. In 
the channel of Physical Science, we have seen that thought has 
recently passed out of a fact-finding phase into the next phase of 
el of historical thought, 


synthesis and interpretation.! In the chann 
the process of scientific 


! À clear-sighted recogniti this change of phase in 
thought will be toand Cos example, en the Barveian Oration which was delivered on the 
th October 1931 in London, at the Royal College of Physicians, by Dr. Robert 
7 h October 1931: s 
with the 
ledn SV du of know- 
©, Science might be suff in its own secretions; a remedy for that was one o 
pe pressing neds of de oe ten. It was no longer possible for any man to take all 
wa ledge for his province. Specialism was inevitable; but though favourable to the 
umulation of facts, it was bad for the philosophy of knowledge. There was too little 
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incontestable progress of Science. We must believe in this progress, but 

we must never accord more than a limited amount of confidence to the 

forms in which it is successively vested,” ’1 


As we pursue our Study of History, we shall find? that this 
rhythmic alternation betw itheti 


activities, which is native 


to thought in gener: 
thought in particular, is al 
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C. THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF CIVILIZATIONS 
I. A SURVEY OF SOCIETIES OF THE SPECIES 
(a) A PLAN OF OPERATIONS 


E the preceding investigation! we have established the existence 
of societies which (unlike their articulations called states) are 
independent entities in the sense that each of them constitutes by 
itself an ‘intelligible field of historical study’, but which at the © 
same time are all representatives of a single species. The next step 
in a study of History is to find out more about the species to which 
such societies belong; and the natural way to proceed is to make 
a comparative study of the societies belonging to it. The necessary 
prelude to this comparative study is to identify as many representa- 
tives of the species as we can. 

For this preliminary survey, certain simple operations suggest 
themselves. : | 

First, we start with five living representatives of the species—the 
Western, Orthodox Christian, Islamic, Hindu, and Far Eastern 
societies—which we have identified already. i 

‘Second, we may search for representatives of the species, belong: 
ing to an older generation, to which the other four of the living five 
may be ‘affiliated’ in the way in which our Western Society has been 
found to be ‘affiliated’ to a now extinct society which we have called 
the Hellenic. 

Third, we may examine our two sets of what appear to be 
fossilized relics of societies now extinct: namely, the one set which 
includes the Monophysite Christians of Armenia, Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, and Abyssinia, the Nestorian Christians of Kurdistan and 
Malabar, the Jews, and the Parsees; and the other set which 
includes the Lamaistic Mahayanian Buddhists of Tibet and Mon- 
golia and the Hinayanian Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, 
and the Jains of India. These fossils may either prove to be 
remnants of extinct societies which we have identified already, or 
they may give us clues to other representatives of the species on 
which we have not yet laid hand. 

Fourth, we may trace back to its source the life-history of any 
extinct society which we have succeeded in identifying in this way, 
in order to find out whether it is ‘affiliated’ or otherwise related, in 
its turn, to some other society that is one generation older again. 

Fifth, if the Preceding operations succeed even so far as to 
enable us to double the number of specimens with which we start, 


1 Part I. B. 
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we may find ourselves in a position to pass over from the genea, 
logical to the comparative method: that 1s i. ae axe € able, 
in a survey of our literary and archaeologica "a s,toi iiy, by 
analogy with the specimens identified en es ditional 
representatives of the species which are neither themselves alive 
to-day nor are related to any of the living representatives 
‘apparentation’ or any other kind of relation, either in the first or 
in the second degree, and which have not left their trace on the 
world of our day in the form of fossils. 

Sixth and last, we may search (on the lines of the second of our 
operations) for otherwise unidentified societies which may be 
‘apparented’ or otherwise related to any of the societies which the 
fifth of our operations may have brought to light. 

. Before we attempt to carry out this plan of campaign, there is 
a question of procedure which we have to decide: What are the 
tokens of Apparentation-and-Affiliation which we are to look out 
for, and which we are to accept as valid if we find them, in Opera- 
ee two, four, and six?! Let us try, for working purposes, to 

etermine our tokens empirically by examining the particular 
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ire’ i man 
was left after the Roman Empire’s nov a = ce D n 
Empire in the time-dimension are sti RL 
qualitative difference between it and the dispensa eae 
preceded and followed it immediately. We found de r as 
immediately preceded by what we may call a Time of e a 
going back at least as far as the Hannibalic War,’ in whic Ee 
Hellenic Society was no longer creative and was indeed patently 1 
decline—a decline which the establishment of the Roman Empire 
arrested for a time but which proved in the end to be the shel tii 
of an incurable and deadly disease that eventually destroyed E 
Hellenic Society, and the Roman Empire with it.4 Again, t 
Roman Empire, when it fell, was immediately followed by a kin 
of ‘interregnum’ between the disappearance of the Hellenic Society 
and the emergence of our Western Society. i ! 
In that part of the former domain of the Roman Empire which 
eventually became the cradle of our Western Society, the vacuum 
in the time-dimension which is represented by this ‘interregnum 
was filled by two institutions which were alike in being transitional, 
though there was a vast difference in the degree of importance of 
their respective historical functions. These institutions were the: 
Church’ established by the spread of the Christian religion through 
the interior of the Roman Empire, and a bevy of ephemeral ‘suc- 
cessor-states’ arising on the former territory of the Empire out of the 
so-called Vélkerwanderung’ of ‘the Barbarians’ from the no-man’s- 
land beyond the Imperial frontiers. | i : 
Placing ourselves at the standpoint of the Hellenic Society, we 
have called the Christians ‘the internal proletariat’ and the Bar- 
barians ‘the external proletariat’ of this society in its last phase, 
when the leaven of creativeness in the Hellenic culture had lost 
its power to transfigure Mankind, and when even the salt of the 
Hellenic tradition had lost its savour, so that ‘the heirs of the king- 
dom’? of Hellenism had ceased to perform their fathers’ function as 
Pioneers in one of the great experiences of Humanity and had 
degenerated into a ‘dominant minority’, holding down by might 


1 This double contrast between the Roman Empire and the political formations by 
which it was 


preceded and succeeded respectively is brought out by Freeman in the 
eloquent passages quoted on PP. 342 and 344, below. : 
2 The classical “Time of Troubles’, for which the name was originally coined, was a 
passage of Russian history at the opening of the seventeenth century of the Christian 
ra (the episode of ‘the False Dmitri’ and its sequel), 
i On closer investigation, we shall find that this ‘Time of Troubles’ in the Hellenic 
or 


d, immediately preceding the establishment of the Roman Empire, went back not 
merely to the Hannibalic War but to the Pelo 


y to, ponnesian War, i.e. twice as far back as the 
annibalic War from the date of the establishment of the Empire, which for convenience 
we may equate conventionally with the date of the Battle of Actium, i.e. 31 B.C. (See 
me i) 1, vol. iv, pp. 62-3, below.) = 
or the course of this decline, see furth i 
$ ‘The Wandering of the Nations’. FPE Na pate Ho: 
* See pp. 41-2, above. 


7 James ii. 5. 
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i Hellenic 
decline of tre tary French philosopher from whose work we have 


quoted already.’ 
‘On a admiré avec raison l'extrême homo 


L $ ue 
dans les états grecs de la belle époque, d í cor i 
citoyens. ... A Taine, avant les guerres puniques, il en était de méme, et 


la civilisation du pays était uniforme, mO Dans ba façon de 
procéder, elle s’étendait du maitre a 1 esclave; tout le monde y partici- 
pait à des degrés divers, mais ne participait qu à elle. Depuis les 
guerres puniques chez les successeurs de Romulus, et chez tous les 
Grecs depuis Périclės et surtout depuis Philippe, ce caractère d’homo- 
généité tendit de plus en plus à s’altérer. Le mélange plus grand des 
nations amena le mélange des civilisations, et il en résulta un produit 
extrêmement multiple, très savant, beaucoup plus raffiné que l'antique 
culture, qui avait cet inconvénient capital, en Italie comme dans 
l'Hellade, de n’exister que pour les classes supérieures, et de laisser les 
couches de dessous tout à fait ignorantes de sa nature, de ses mérites et 
de ses voies. La civilisation romaine, après les grandes guerres d’Asie, 
fut sans doute une manifestation puissante du génie humain; cependant, 
al exception des rhéteurs grecs, qui en fournissaient la partie transcen- 
oe des jurisconsultes syriens, qui vinrent lui composer un système 
a ee 
enfin deseen de iosi publique ou dans les entreprises d’argent, €t 
À gen oisir et de plaisir, elle eut ce malheur de ne jamais 
être que subie par les masses. . . De sorte qu’au-d d "on 
pourrait appeler les classes ial oR, dessous de ce qu 
brables, civilisées autrement pa vivaient des multitudes innom- 
tout de civilisation. C’était ae = monde officiel, ou n’ayant pas du 
possession du secret, y attachait < a aes an peuple romam qu, f 
civilisation acceptée et régnante quelque prix. Voilà un exemple d'une 
qu’elle couvre, mais par leur ép non plus par la conviction des peuples 
p: ur épuisement, leur faiblesse, leur abandon.” 
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1 De Gobineau, op. cit., vol. i, pp 93- 
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at first hand the distracted Roman masters of a devastated Hellenic 
World: 


Si possent homines, proinde ac sentire videntur 
pondus inesse animo quod se gravitate fatiget, 

e quibus id fiat causis quoque noscere et unde 
tanta mali tanquam moles in pectore constet, 

haud ita vitam agerent ut nunc plerumque videmus 
quid sibi quisque velit nescire et quaerere semper ~ 
commutare locum quasi onus deponere possit. 

exit saepe foras magnis ex aedibus ille 

esse domi quem pertaesumst, subitoque [revertit], 
quippe foris nilo melius qui sentiat esse. 

currit agens mannos ad villam praecipitanter, 
auxilium tectis quasi ferre ardentibus instans; 
oscitat extemplo, tetigit cum limina villae, 

aut abit in somnum gravis atque oblivia quaerit, 
aut etiam properans urbem petit atque revisit. 

hoc se quisque modo fugitat, quem scilicet, ut fit, 
effugere haud potis est; ingratis haeret et odit 
propterea, morbi quia causam non tenet aeger.! 


These lines of Lucretius may be capped by a passage from 
Goethe, in which the modern Western poet describes the same 
spiritual malady with the same masterly touch: 


Soll er gehen, soll er kommen? 

Der Entschluss ist ihm genommen; 
Auf gebahnten Weges Mitte 

Wankt er tastend halbe Schritte, 

Er verliert sich immer tiefer, 

Siehet alle Dinge schiefer, 

Sich und andre lästig drückend, 

Atem holend.und erstickend; 

Nicht erstickt und ohne Leben, 
Nicht verzweifelnd, nicht ergeben. 

So ein unaufhaltsam Rollen, 
Schmerzlich Lassen, widrig Sollen, 
Bald Befreien, bald Erdriicken, . ; 
Halber Schlaf und schlecht Erquicken 
Heftet ihn an seine Stelle 

Und bereitet ihn zur Hélle.? 


This was the moral incubus against which ‘the internal prole- 
tariat’and ‘the external proletariat’ of the declining Hellenic Society 
reacted each after its kind—‘the internal proletariat’ through the 
Christian Church? and ‘the external proletariat’ through the 


1 Lucretius: De Rerum Natura, Book III ~ 
: os Taust, l. 11471-86., | POSN TE : 

| t1$ significant that Lucretius’s cure for the spiritual malady which h i 
the passage here quoted is commended in language of such a Christian aa 
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itself the whole of the disintegrating Hellenic Society—‘the 


dominant minority’ which was maintaining itself on the surface, 


- : i from below, and 
‘the internal proletariat? which was pressing up oW, 
i | roletan which was pressıng 4: n a ae 
‘Catholic Church’? in its first phase conforme to ieee ra the 
Roman political universe by incorporating into itse i; wW. i e of 
‘the internal proletariat’. In this phase, the universa ity of the 
Church fell short of that of the Empire inasmuch as it embraced 
only one of the three elements which the Empire in some sense 
held together. On the other hand, the Church’s hold over the 
affections and the allegiance of ‘the internal proletariat” was far 
greater than the Empire’s hold over either portion of the proletarian 
underworld, because the Church had been established by ‘the 
internal proletariat’ themselves out of their own Spiritual and 
material resources in order to satisfy their own sense of their own 
needs, whereas the Empire presented itself to them as an alien 
institution imposed upon them by force. 
Thus, while the Empire was a house built upon the sands, which 
collapsed at a touch when the waters of ‘the external proletariat’ 


the Völkerwanderung, the Church 


a young sapling wh A : > CF 
remained firmly platted deo ayed in the breeze while its roots 


A » Manenda, 
ee ersal churches, see Part VII, 
= the Latin adjective universus. 
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animated by a fr esh vitality. And so, when the moribund Empire 
fell, the ensuing ‘interregnum’ gave the living Church an oppor- 
tunity z Fai an act of Creation. The Church then played the 
pe x s i T a of which there emerged in the fullness of 
im ociety of the same species as the old society which had 
disappeared—but disappeared without carrying away the Church 
in its ruin as it carried away the Empire. Thus the Catholic 
Church, like the Roman God Janus, was a figure with two faces: in 
one aspect the refuge of ‘the internal proletariat’ of an old society 
in decline, and in another aspect the chrysalis of a new society in 
gestation. Since the two societies—the Hellenic and the Western— 
into whose histories the Church entered in these quite different 
ways stood to one another in the relation which we have called 
Apparentation-and-Affliation, we may take the phenomenon of a 
universal church playing this dual role vis-a-vis any two given 
societies as one of our tokens that such a pair of societies are 
‘apparented-and-affiliated’ to one another. i 
The essence of the Christian Church, which at once differentiates 
it as an institution from the Roman Empire and explains how it 
was able to go on living and growing when the Empire perished, 
was the germ of creative power which it harboured, under ap- 
parently unfavourable conditions, in a social environment where 
the once potent indigenous forces of creation had failed. We have 
found that this spark of life which was afterwards fostered and 
fanned into a flame was in fact introduced into the Hellenic World 
by ‘natives’ of Oriental worlds from whose broken ranks ‘the in- 
teznal proletariat’ of the Hellenic Society was forcibly recruited— 
expatriated Oriental slaves and Oriental populations that were sub- 
jugated in situ by Macedonian and Roman arms without being 
uprooted.? This alien origin of the spark of life latent inthe Christian 
Church—alien, that is, from the indigenous tradition of the society 
by whose internal proletariat the Church was established—is 
another point which may possibly serve as a token for identifying 
other universal churches that have played an analogous role in the 
Apparentation-and-Affiliation of other societies. At the same time 
we need not treat the presence of this feature as essential, and need 
not rule out other churches from our category a priori if we happen 
to find that their ‘sparks of life’-—or ‘germs of creative power’—are 
not alien from but indigenous to the societies among whose 
internal proletariats these churches have arisen.3 


1 Excessere omnes, adytis arisque relictis . 
Di quibus imperium hoc steterat. (Virgil, Aeneid, Book II, ll. 351-2.) 


2 See pp. 40-1, above. ee : 
3 For D classification of universal churches on the criterion of the predominantly 
` salien’ or predominantly ‘indigenous’ origin of their inspirations, see V. C (ni), Table III, 


vol. vi, p. 329, below. 
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A third phenomenon which is associated with the Appare 

and-Affiliation of the Hellenic and the Western Soci Nation. 
Volkerwanderung in which ‘the external proletariat’ of th, the 
lenic Society came down in spate from the no-man’s-land be Ha. 
the frontiers of the Roman Empire—Germans and Slays fro ong 
forests of Northern Europe, Sarmatians and Huns from the Eur the 
Steppe, Saracens from the Arabian Peninsula, Berbers from i 
Atlas and the Sahara. The ephemeral ‘successor-states’ which nis 
set up on the former territories of the Roman Empire by a 
barbarian war-bands shared the stage of history with the Clare 
during the interregnum between the disappearance of the Hellenj 
Society'and the emergence of our Western Society—an inter. 
regnum which was the barbarians’ ‘heroic age’.! 
We may observe, however, that in comparison with the role of 
the Church the role of the Barbarians during this interlude wa, 
insignificant. The Church, as we have seen, was intimately con- 
cerned and not just accidentally associated with the ‘affiliation’ of 
our Western Society to the Hellenic Society. Its role vis-a-vis the 
‘affiliated’ society was creative. It was the chrysalis out of which 
our Western Society emerged. On the other hand, the Barbarian 
‘successor-states’ of the Roman Empire were not the chrysalides of 
the local states into which the Western Society eventually articulated 
itself after its emergence. Almost all of them perished by violence 
before the interregnum following the fall of the Roman Empire 
came to an end.? The Vandals and Ostrogoths were overthrown by 
counter-attacks on the part of the Roman Empire itself. The last 
convulsive flicker of the Roman flame sufficed to burn these poor 
moths to cinders. Others were overthrown in fratricidal warfare: 
the Visigoths received the first blow from the Franks and the 
coup de grace from the Arabs; the Gepids were exterminated by a 
concerted attack on the part of the Avars and the Lombards; the 
struggle for hegemony between the states of the Barbarian ‘Hep- 
tarchy’ in Britain ended in the overthrow of all the rest by Wessex. 
‘The few survivors of this Ishmaelitish struggle for existence 
incontinently degenerated and then vegetated on as fainéants until 
they were extinguished by new political forces which possessed the 
indispensable germ of creative power. Thus the Merovingian an 
the Lombard dynasties were brushed aside by the Carolingians in 
order to clear the ground at last for laying the political foundations 
of a new Western Society. The Umayyads were brushed aside by 
the ‘Abbasids in order to resume, in the life of an old Oriental 
Society, an indigenous movement which had been interrupte 1, 2 
1 This phenomenon of ‘heroic ages’ accompanied by Vélkerwanderungen is examin! 


in Part VIII, below. 
2 On this point see further Part VIII, below. 
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thousand years earlier, by the violent intrusion of the Hellenic 
Society through the conquests of Alexander the Great.! In fine, 
there are only two out of all the Barbarian ‘successor-states’ of the 
Roman Empire that can be shown to have any lineal descendants 
among the local states into which the Western World is articulated 
to-day. The first of these two states is Austrasia, a fragment of the 
Frankish ‘successor-state’ of the Roman Empire which was rescued 
from decay by the Church and was fashioned into the nucleus of 
the Carolingian Empire. Through this process of reconstruction, 
the Austrasian-Frankish ‘successor-state’ indirectly gave rise to the 
local states which arose in the West out of the Carolingian Empire’s 
ruins. ‘The second ‘successor-state’ that has left issue is Wessex, 
which incorporated itself into the Kingdom of England, which 
eventually incorporated itself in turn into the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain. This historical continuity between the Wessex of 
the interregnum preceding the emergence of our Western Society. 
and the Great Britain of to-day may be regarded as one of those 
exceptions that prove a rule.? 

Thus the Vélkerwanderung and its ephemeral products—the 
Barbarian ‘successor-states’—are tokens, like the Church and the. 
Empire, of the ‘affiliation’ of the Western Society to the Hellenic; 
but, like the Empire and unlike the Church, they are tokens and no 
more. When we turn from the study of symptoms to the study of 
causes, we find that, whereas the Church belonged to the future 
as well as to the past, the. Barbarian ‘successor-states’, as well as 
the Empire, belonged to the past wholly and exclusively.3 The rise 


1 For the collisions between civilizations (‘Contact in Space’) see Part IX, below. 

2 Why was Wessex exceptional, among the Barbarian ‘successor-states’ of the Roman 
Empire, in having a future? At first sight the explanation might be expected to be 
geographical—the sheltered geographical situation of a state established in an alter orbis 
which was insulated from the European continent. Actually the real explanation is 
precisely the contrary of this. Wessex won a future for herself because she reacted 
successfully to an ordeal; and the challenge to which she responded was the intrusion 
into her alter orbis of invaders from Scandinavia. It was this that quickened her dry 
bones into life in King Alfred’s day. On this point, see further II. D (v), vol. ii, pp. 
195-6 and 198-200, below. brivis on ons 

3 ‘Les Francs ont bien accepté le Christianisme, mais ils se montrent aussi incapables 
d’en faire la règle de leurs mœurs que de le propager autour d’eux. ... La démoralisation 
et l’inertie du peuple valent celles de ses rois. Ce n’est pas la jeunesse mais la déchéance 
qu’atteste la société des temps mérovingiens et Grégoire de Tours (538-94), qui a 
vécu au milieu d’elle et en a été épouvanté, résume mélancoliquement son impression 
dans ces paroles découragées: Mundus senescit? (Pirenne, H., in an article entitled 
‘Mahomet et Charlemagne’, published in La Revue Belge de Philologie et d'Histoire, i 
(1927).) In this and other articles, as well as in a book entitled Les Villes du Moyen Age 

Brussels 1927, Lamartin), Monsieur Pirenne puts forward at the same time the thesis 
that the long-distance maritime commerce which, under the Roman Empire, had linked 
together the whole circumference of the Orbis Romanus round the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, continued right through the ensuing interregnum and was only brought to an 
end by the Arab conquest of North-West Africa at the turn of the seventh and eighth 
centuries of our era, which was the last convulsion of the Vôlkerwanderung. In The 
Journal of Roman Studies, vol. xix, Part 2 (London 1929, Society for the Promotion of 
Roman Studies), pp. 230-3, Monsieur Pirenne’s thesis is combated by Mr. N. H. 
Baynes, who submits that ‘the unity of the Mediterranean world was broken’, as early 
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e of the Barbari e life 
our Western Society would have shocked our Western historian 
of the last generation, who were incline 


d to place the Barbarian 
almost on a par with the Church itself as creators of our Westem 
culture. Their over-estimate of the importance of the Barbariany 
role can be traced to the influence on their thought of features in 
their environment which we have studied in other instances already, 

For instance, the conceit 


of historical continuity led them to 
view the modern Western institution of responsible parliamen. 
tary representative government in a sovereign national state as à 
in institutions of self-government which the 


development of certai : 
Teutons were supposed to have brought with them from no-man's. 
land. An unprejudiced study indicates that these ‘primitive Teu- 
tonic liberties’, if they existed at all, were rudimentary institutions 
which are characteristic of Primitive Man in almost all times and 
places; and that, such as they were, they did not survive the 
Volkerwanderung. The leaders of the Teutonic Barbarian war- 
bands were military adventurers of the same type as the con- 
temporary masters of the Roman soldiers who opposed them! 
The constitution of the ‘successor-states’, like that of the Empire 
itself at the time, was a despotism tempered by revolution. And if, 
in certain cases, the substitution of one régime for the other brought 
i ey alleviation for the miserable inhabitants of the war- 
oa -ridden ee Provinces, that was only because the Barbarian 
= rs n ess efficient than their Roman predecessors and not 

ause they were more disposed to give their subjects freedom: 


as the middle of the fifth cen 
i tury of our 
that the shattered unity was nater restored 
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the life of our Western Society can also be traced in part to à 
false belief that social progress can be explained by the pes : 
certain inborn qualities of race. A false analogy from the pheno f 
mena that were being brought to light by the Physical Science © 
the day led our Western historians of the last generation to By 
races as chemical ‘elements’ and their miscegenation as a chemica 
‘reaction’ which might be presumed to release latent energies and 
so be expected to produce effervescence and change where there 
had been stagnation and immobility before. Self-hypnotized by 
the imagery of this misleading simile, our historians deluded them- . 
selves into believing that ‘the infusion of new blood’, as they 
metaphorically described the racial effect of the Völkerwanderung, 
could account for those long-subsequent manifestations of life-and 
growth which constitute the history of the Western Society. In 
this pseudo-scientific delusion they were confirmed by the vanity of » 
nineteenth-century Nationalism, which has indulged in the inven- 
tion of genealogies for nations after the obsolete fashion of royal 
families and noble houses. This latter-day pedantry has borrowed 
from medieval heraldry its taste for fabulous beasts and its super-. 
stition that nobility derives from conquest; and hence we see 
half the peoples of modern Europe industriously striving to 
prove their descent from the Barbarians of the Volkerwanderung, ’ 
in the mistaken belief that these casual war-bands from no- 
man’s-land were ‘pure races’ of conquerors whose ‘blood still 
ao and ennobles the bodies of their supposed descendants 
poo the Barbarians who were deposited in the Roman 
npire by the Völkerwanderung were not the authors of our 
spiritual being. They were not even drones who were no | 
permitted to cumber the hive after they had perf d th Rx 
function of fertilizing th À performed their sole 
: rtilizing the queen bee; for the Church was alread 
great with child when she ready 
extirpation of the Barbaria Kapo em, and the subsequent 
our Western Society. Th m i nothing to do with the genesis of 
being in at the death of the H fl arians made their passage felt by 
ellenic Society ; but they cannot even 
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of these other tokens in conjunction with a church, we may take 

them as corroborative evidence for the instance of Apparentation- 

and-Affiliation which the existence of that church establishes. 

Where, however, we find one of these subsidiary tokens, or even 

both of them together, without finding a church there likewise, 

we cannot press the evidence so far. We can still infer the | 
existence of an earlier society behind the horizon of the society in 
whose background the two subsidiary tokens appear; but since 
both ‘universal states’ and Vélkerwanderungen belong by nature to 
the past wholly and exclusively, we cannot infer, from these tokens 
nn me sai Society is apparented to the later, We mus 
legion pros a T the two facts of its existence and its chrono- 
ety D orty, and to recognize that, if it is related to the later 
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tion between the Hellenic Society and the Western Society which 
we may notice before we make our attempt to identify other 
representatives of the same species; and this is the geographical 
displacement of the cradle or original home of the ‘affiliated 
society from the original home of the society which is ‘appa- 
rented’ to it. We have seen! that the base-line from which our 
Western Society has expanded—a line stretching from Rome across 
the Alps to Aachen and from Aachen across the Channel to the 
Roman Wall—coincides with a section of the frontier of the Roman 
Empire, and that this frontier marked the limit at which the expan- 
sion of the Hellenic Society in that direction came to an end. The 
original base from which the Hellenic Society itself had expanded 
to that north-western limit lay far away in the Aegean. In studying 
examples of the relation between an earlier and a later society else- 
where, we may obtain light upon the object of our study by taking 
the degree of such geographical displacement into account. 


(6) OPERATIONS ACCORDING TO PLAN 
The Orthodox Christian Society 


After having observed these several distinctive features in that 
part of the landscape which is already within our view, we may now 
make the attempt to enlarge our field of vision by carrying out the 
several operations which we have planned. We were to begin by 
scanning the backgrounds of the histories of the other living 
societies of the same species as our Western Society, in the hope 
of recognizing features analogous to those which, in the back- 
ground of our Western history, are recognizable tokens of the 
‘affiliation’ of this Western Society to another society—the Hel- 
lenic—that lies beyond the horizon. 

What lies, for example, in the background of the history of the 
Orthodox Christian Society? In this first reconnaissance we have an 
easy task, for here we find a universal state, a universal church, anda 
Volkerwanderung which are not only analogous to but identical with 
those which we have already found in the background of our own 
Western history: our familiar Roman Empire, Catholic Church,and 
Vélkerwanderung of Teutons, Eurasians, Berbers, Arabs, and Slavs. 
From this we learn at once the particular fact that the Orthodox 

Christian Society as well as our own Western Society is ‘affiliated’ 
to the Hellenic Society, and the general fact that a society may be 
‘apparented’ to more ‘affiliated’ societies than one. The pheno- 
menon of geographical displacement explains how this is possible. 
When we look for the original base-line of the Orthodox 
Christian World, we find that, like the base-line of the Western 


z In I. B (iv), on pp. 37-41, above. 
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: shows a displacement from the original base à 
ee World in the Aegean. It has been displaced, howeye, * 
a different direction and to a slighter degree. While in the one 
the displacement is in a north-westerly direction from the Aege à 
to Lotharingia, in the other it is ina north-easterly direction fro 
the Aegean to a base-line which runs diagonally across the inter 
of Anatolia between Constantinople and Caesarea Mazaca, 'Ty; 
line is not only much less distant from the Aegean than the |; 
between Rome and the Roman Wall. It is also a much shorter ling. 
and the eventual expansion of the Orthodox Christian World fron, 
this base has been on a decidedly smaller scale than the expansion 
of our Western World, of which we have taken a bird’s-eye view}, 
a previous chapter.! ae i 
In the expansion of the Orthodox Christian Society, the main 
axis has coincided with the base-line itself, which has been pro. 
duced in both directions in the figure of a crescent with its horn 
pointing respectively north-east and north-west. North-eastward, 
Orthodox Christendom: first embraced Georgia, at the foot of the 
Caucasus, and towards the beginning of the eighth century of the 
Christian Era it leaped the range and secured a foothold beyond it 
in Alania, as Western Christendom, before the end of the same 
century, leaped the Pyrenees and secured a foothold in the Iberian 
Peninsula. Alania opened out on to the great Eurasian Steppe— 
that arid ocean across which caravans can travel with the same 
mobility as caravels across the face of the waters*—and from this 
point of vantage the Orthodox Christian Society might con 
ceivably have dominated the Steppe and have found fresh hinter- 
lands to occupy on its further coasts, as, from the vantage-groun¢ 
of the Iberian Peninsula, our Western Society has eventually 
mastered the South Atlantic and made itself at home in what has 
since become Latin Americas At this juncture, however, while 
oo a was still pausing at the northern foot of 2 
ucasus on the brink of the Steppe, Judaism and Islam cut in 
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Volga. This put a stop to the expansion of Orthodox Christendom 
along its main axis north-eastward. 

Along the same axis north-westward, Orthodox Christendom 
leaped the Balkans and made a thrust towards Central Europe; but 
here it found itself in competition with Western Christendom, 
which enjoyed the double advantage of having started operations 
earlier? and of conducting them on a wider front. In the ninth 
century the two competing societies each sought to entrench itself 
at the gates of its rival’s citadel. The Papacy made a bid for 
the ecclesiastical allegiance of the Bulgarians; the ‘Byzantine’ or 
‘East Roman’ Empire—a ghost of the Roman Empire which was 
evoked with such success that it became the ‘empire state’ of 
Orthodox Christendom—sent its missionaries Cyril and Methodius 
to the Slavs of Moravia and Bohemia. The competition was inter- 
rupted by the irruption of the pagan Magyar Nomads from the 
Eurasian Steppe into the enclave of steppe-country which is now 
called the Alfold of Hungary. The boundary between Western and 
Orthodox Christendom in this quarter was eventually fixed at the 
turn of the tenth and eleventh centuries by the entry of the Hun- 
garians (simultaneously with the Poles and the Scandinavians) into 
the society of the West.2 

Orthodox Christendom also expanded along a transverse axis 
which intersected the main axis at Constantinople—the expansion 
along this transverse axis being not overland but oversea. The sea- 
route leading out of the Dardanelles into the Aegean carried 
Orthodox Christendom into the former homelands of the ‘ap- 
parented’ Hellenic Society; and here it.followed the ancient track 
of Hellenic maritime expansion into Southern Italy, where it 
laboriously won a foothold between the Muslims and the Western 
Christians—only to lose it again in the eleventh century, when this 
Orthodox Christian outpost was captured for Western Christen- 
dom by the Normans. On the other hand, the production of this 
maritime axis in the opposite direction—out of the Bosphorus into 


1 The Irish and English missionary enterprises in Central Europe, which inaugurated 
the advance of Western Christendom on this front, were put in hand as early as the 
eighth century of the Christian Era (see II. D (vii), vol. ii, pp. 332 and 336, below). The 
corresponding operations in Orthodox Christendom—the conquest of the Slavonic 
settlers in Greece and the conversion of the Bulgarians by ‘the East Roman Empire’ 
(the ghost of the Roman Empire which had been evoked by Leo the Syrian)—were not 
carried out until the latter end of the ninth century. y . 

2 ‘Thus the expansion of Orthodox Christendom along the line of its main axis was 
brought to a halt, by the more successful expansion of other societies of the same species, 
in both directions. Relatively, the expansion north-westward opened up more fruitful 
ground for the Orthodox Christian Society than its expansion towards the north-east, as 
is shown by the shifting of the centre of gravity of Orthodox Christendom in the former 
direction. “In the tenth century the centre of gravity was unmistakably still on the 
Asiatic side of the Black Sea Straits. By the twelfth century it had come to be unmis- 
be on the European side. (On this point, see further Part II. D (iii), vol. ii, p. 79, 
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Catholic Church into two churches, the Roman and the Orthodox, 
likewise completed the fission of the social fabric which was 
growing up within the ecclesiastical chrysalis into the two new 
societies of Western and Orthodox Christendom; and this simul- 
taneous separation of the two churches and.the two societies was 
accompanied by a differentiation into two utterly different morpho- 
logical types. The Catholic Church in the West had become 
centralized under the authority of the Roman See—a Great Power 
which succeeded in humiliating its only conceivable peer, the Holy 
Roman Empire, and in retarding for some centuries the articula- 
tion of the Western Society into the sharply defined and narrowly 
self-centred local states of the Modern Age. In the meantime, the 
Orthodox Church had become a department of state, first in the 
revived East Roman Empire and then in each of the other states 
which were brought into the circle of the Orthodox Christian 
Society by conversion; so that Orthodox Christendom, in the age, 
corresponding to ‘the Middle Ages’ of the West, presented a 
spectacle which was most unlike medieval Western Christendom 
but not so unlike the Protestant part of the Modern Western 
World, where the map of ecclesiastical allegiances conforms to the 
map of political sovereignties! and where people of one faith, 
instead of being united in the bosom of one church, are divided 
between a number of local churches which are separate, not because 
they differ in practice or in creed, but because they are borne upon 
the establishments of separate sovereign states. 


The Iranic and Arabic Societies 


The next living society which we have to examine is Islam; and 
when we scan the background of Islamic history, we discern there 
a universal state, a universal church, and a Vélkerwanderung which 
are not identical with those in the common background of Western 
and Orthodox Christendom but which are unmistakably analogous 
to them. The Islamic universal state is the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of 
Baghdad.? The universal church is of course Islam itself. The 
Völkerwanderung which overran the domain of the Caliphate at its 
fall proceeded from the Turkish and the. Mongol Nomads of the. 
Eurasian Steppe, the Berber Nomads of the Sahara and high- 
landers of the Atlas, and the Arab Nomads from the Arabian 
Peninsula who raided ‘Iraq under the leadership of the Car- 
mathians and also flooded over North-West Africa—meeting and 


1 On the principle ‘Cuius regio, eius religio’, 

2 The subsequent ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Cairo was an evocation of a ghost of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad, that is to say, it was a phenomenon of the same kind 
as ‘the East Roman Empire’ in Orthodox Christendom and ‘the Holy Roman Empire’ in 
the West. This phenomenon of the evocation, in ‘affiliated’ societies, of ghosts of the 
universal states of ‘apparented’ societies is examined further in Part X, below. 
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overcoming the corresponding movement of the Berbers__: 
migration of the Banu Hilal and the associated tribes of Arah b the 
The interregnum occupied by this Völkerwanderung and p, & 
ephemeral lives of the barbarian ‘successor-states” to the Cali pe 
extended over about three centuries which may be EXPresseg : 
terms of the Christian Era by the conventional dates A.D. 975-12 
The latter date represents approximately the terminus post z 
the Islamic Society, as we find it living in the world to-day, has 
emerged. | 

Here, by all analogy, we have tokens of an apparented’ socie 
beyond the horizon, to which the extant Islamic Society is ‘affiliated. 
and at first sight it looks as though we were in the presence of i 
relation between two parties only, in contrast to the tripartite rela. 
tion involved in the double ‘affiliation’ of the Western Society ang 
the Orthodox Christian Society to the Hellenic. On closer inspec. 
tion, however, we find that this appearance of simplicity is ap 
illusion. The single Islamic Society that exists to-day is not 
unique in origin but only in consequence of an act of union. That 
is to say, it is not the only society that has ever been ‘affliated’ to 
the older society—still to be identified—of which the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate represents the last phase. If it is the only society with 
this ‘affiliation’ that survives, that is because in the course of its 
history it has incorporated into itself a sister society, with the same 
‘afhliation’, which originally emerged from the same interregnum 
as an independent social entity. 

When we look for the cradle of the society which is represented 
by the Islamic Society of to-day without any breach of continuity 
or change of identity as we trace its history back to the moment of | 
‘ts first emergence, we find this cradle in one particular part—and 
this a relatively small part—of the present Islamic World. The 
society that has become the Islamic Society of to-day first emerged 
‘in a zone of territory extending from the Asiatic hinterland of the 
Sea of Marmara to the delta of the Ganges. This zone was narrow 
relatively to its length. For the most part it consisted of a single 
chain of countries: Anatolia, Azerbaijan, Khuräsän, Afghanistan, 
and Hindustan (in the narrower usage of the name which covers the 
plains of Northern India from the Panjab to Bengal but excludes 
the Deccan). Only towards the middle this narrow zone swelle 
out north-eastwards to embrace the basin of the Rivers Oxus 4 

‘i.e. people of the desert: plural badu, singular badaui. The word is more failis! 


= à = u 
to English readers in the Gallicized form bedouin. For the Völkerwanderung of thë Pary 


Hilal in Africa, see further III. C (ii) (b), vol. iii, pp. 322-4, and also V. C (i) (¢) 3» V° 
~p, 247, below. time: 
* Wheñ we thus transpose the post-"Abbasid Vélkerwanderung.on to our own st 
scale, we find that there was an interval of about six centuries between it and the Ps. 
Hellenic Vôlkerwanderung, to which we may assign the conventional dates A.D. 375 
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Jaxartes on the threshold of the Eurasian Steppe. The Islamic 
Society that began to emerge in this zone towards the end of the 
thirteenth century of the Christian Era eventually articulated itself 
into states from which almost all the states of the present Islamic 
World are derived—the only notable exception being the Sharifian 
Empire of Morocco. | 2 . 

There is not, however, any striking contrast in the Islamic World 
of to-day between Morocco on the one hand and all other Islamic 
countries on the other; and such a division of Dar-al-Islam into 
a Moroccan and a non-Moroccan section is certainly not the first 
that occurs to our minds. When we ask ourselves what is the main 
division in the Islamic World to-day, we find ourselves answering 
that it is the schism between Sunnis and Shi‘is; and when we 
translate this religious cleavage into geographical terms, we find 
that it cuts right across the zone which we have just plotted out as 
the original home of the society. Azerbaijan and Khuräsän, in the 
middle of the chain of countries of which that zone consists, are at 
this day provinces of Persia; and on the present map Shi‘ism 
occupies the whole territory of Persia, with outposts in Trans- 
caucasia and ‘Iraq and Hasa and India and the Yaman. This 
wedge of Shi'‘is splits the Sunnis into two groups which are geo- 
graphically isolated from one another: to the east, the Sunnis of 
Central Asia and India; to the west, the Sunnis in the former 
territories of the Ottoman Empire in Asia, Europe, and Africa, 
from the western frontier of Persia to the eastern frontier of 
Morocco, together with the Sunnis of Morocco itself. 

This map of an Islamic World divided into Sunni and Shi‘ 
portions has become so familiar that it needs an effort of imagina- 
tion to recall how recent it is. Down to the year 1500 of the Chris- 
tian Era, no Muslim would have been likely to anticipate that the 
zone which we have defined as the original home of this Islamic 
Society was about to be split into fragments by a religious schism. 
At that time Shi‘ism was a minoritarian religion, endemic through- 
out the zone in question but dominant nowhere. The situation was 
transformed by a revolution which segregated the adherents of the 
Shi‘i and the Sunni faiths and made Shi‘ism locally dominant in 
one state; and this revolution was accomplished in the career of a 
single statesman, Isma ‘il Shah Safawi (dominabatur a.D. 1500-24). 
Down to the year A.D. 1500, again, no Muslim observer would have 
been likely to anticipate that the Ottoman Empire was about to 
expand over those Muslim countries in Asia and Africa—from 
Syria’ southwards and westwards—in which Arabic had become the 


. 1 This revolution—which was really the evocation of a ghost from the life of the 
apparented” society—is examined further, in this aspect, in Part X, below. 
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It would be out of proportion to study the histories of these two 


Islamic societies further in this place." In distinguishing them 
from each other we have served our immediate purpose, and we 
have only to find names for them before we pass on. We may call 
them ‘Iranic’2 and ‘Arabic’, after the two geographical zones in 


which they respectively emerged. 


The Syriac Society | 
Having thus paused to distinguish and name two Islamic 


societies——the Iranic and the Arabic—beneath the surface of the 
tardily and forcibly unified Islamic Society with which we started, 
we may now proceed towards our original objective of identifying 
the older society, ‘apparented’ to this ‘affiliated’ pair, whose 
existence in the background, below the horizon, is betokened by the 
three phenomena of the universal state represented by the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate of Baghdad, the universal church represented by Islam 
and the Volkerwanderung in which the former domain of the 
Caliphate of Baghdad was overrun by barbarians within the 
three centuries between about A.D. 975 and A.D. 1275 
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Let us try to identify this unknown society by formulating an 
equation between its history, of which we know the latter end, and 
the history of the Hellenic Society, which we happen to know in 
all its stages. The universal state of the Hellenic Society was the 
Roman Empire, and the immediate antecedent phase of Hellenic 
history was a “Time of Troubles’ against which the régime of the 
universal state stands out in sharp contrast. The Hellenic “Time of 
Troubles’ was an age in which the Hellenic World was articulated 
into a multiplicity of states instead of being incorporated in one 
state; and these local states inflicted mortal wounds on Society in a 
series of ever more destructive wars which only ended in the over- 
throw of all the other contending states by one victorious survivor, 
the Roman Empire. If we peer into the immediate antecedents of 
the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad, do we find a similar situation? 

The answer to this question is in the negative. The ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate of Baghdad did not establish itself by the slow and 
laborious process that went to the making of the Roman Empire. 
It did not begin as one local state among many and then gradually 
grow into a universal state by conquering all its fellows in suc- 
cession in a prolonged and internecine struggle for ‘the survival of 
the fittest’. It won its position at a stroke, by capturing the greater 
part of the dominions of a single state which actually ruled over a 
somewhat larger area than the ‘Abbasid Caliphate succeeded in 
acquiring fromit. This single victim, out of whose ruin the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate of Baghdad made its fortune, was the Umayyad Cali- 
phate of Damascus; and the Umayyad Caliphate of Damascus was 
one of the ‘successor-states’ of the Roman Empire. 

Why did the Umayyads succumb to the ‘Abbasids? And why 
was the change of dynasty followed by a transfer of the capital 
from Damascus in Syria to Baghdad in ‘Iraq? The two breaks of 
Continuity can be traced to one identical cause. While the Primitive 
Muslim Arab war-bands which prepared the ground for the 
establishment of the Umayyad Caliphate had been conquering the 
Roman provinces in Syria and Egypt with their right hands— 
breaking through this sector of the Roman Imperial frontiers from 
@ no-man’s-land in Arabia!—their left hands had been employed in 
conquering the entire domain of the adjoining empire of the 
Sasanidae. Since the Sasanian Empire covered the whole of ‘Iraq 
and Iran, its annexation upset the balance and altered the nature of 
the Arab ‘successor-state” to the Roman Empire which was 


1 Arabia la 2 ini i i : 
the Muslim ia east of the Roman dominions in Syria, and perhaps this was why 
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The fact that this second alternative was the actual outcome 
indicates that there was something in the situation which told in its 
favour. The merely external union between the former Oriental 
provinces of the Roman Empire and the former dominions of the 
Sasanidae, which had been brought about casually by the primitive 
Muslim Arab conquerors and had been maintained under the 
Umayyad régime, was apparently unsatisfactory not because it was 
unwieldy but because it was superficial. Some social current was 
drawing the inhabitants of the two constituent parts of the Umay- 
yad Caliphate towards union of a closer and a deeper kind; and it 
appears to have been this current that swept the House of Umayyah 
away and carried the House of ‘Abbas into power in order that the 
new dynasty might do with a will the work of unification which the 
old dynasty had been doing only half-heartedly. 

In setting out to discover whence this powerful trend towards 
unification came, we shall seek for a clue in the antecedent history 
of that division between the Roman and the Sasanian part of the 
Umayyad Empire which the ‘Abbasids succeeded in effacing. 

When the frontier between the Roman and Sasanian Empires 
was restored for the last time in A.D. 628, on the eve of the Arab 
conquest, it had been in existence for nearly 700 years, since the 
original organization of the Roman province of Syria by Pompey 
in 64 B.c. During those seven centuries the line had been singu- 
larly stable, varying within quite a narrow range; and in a more 
fluctuating condition it can be traced back as far as 140 B.C., when 
the Seleucid Monarchy, of which the Roman province of Syria was 
a kind of residuary legacy, had lost ‘Iraq, as well as all its former 
dominions further east, in Iran, to the Arsacids who were the pre- 
decessors of the Sasanids. As soon as we recall the whole history 
of this dividing line,! we realize what its historical significance was. 
It was.the line along which equilibrium was provisionally restored 
after the immense upheaval which attended the overthrow of the 
Empire of the Achaemenidde by Alexander the Great. Hellenism, 
following in the Macedonian conqueror’s train, spread eastward 
over the former domain of the fallen Achaemenian Empire and 
established its ascendency from end to end of it for about two 

centuries.2 Then the pendulum swung back towards the west with 
a violence proportionate to the original momentum of Alexander s 
stroke, so that there were times between the collapse of the Seleucid 
Monarchy and the Oriental campaigns of Pompey when it looked as 
though the insurgent Orientals might not only sweep Hellenism 


5 For a further examination of the line, see Parts IX and XI, below. : 

i.e. from the overthrow of the Achaemenian Empire by Alexander in 334-330 B.C. 
z the discomfiture of Hellenism in Iran and ‘Iraq during the latter part of the second 
entury B.c, 
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the outlines correspond, and we shall find that the correspondence 
is not simply geographical but extends to methods of administra- 
tion and even to the more intimate phenomena of social and 
spiritual life.' We may express the historical function of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate by describing it as a ‘reintegration’ or ‘resump- 
tion’ of the Achaemenian Empire—the reintegration of a political 
structure which had been broken up by the impact of an external 
force, and the resumption of a phase of social life which had been 
interrupted by an alien intrusion. 

Is it fantastic to conceive the possibility of such a relation 
between two institutions which were separated in time by an 
interval of more than a millennium? If this seems fantastic at first 
sight, we may reflect that an interval which measured thirty-six 
generations of human lives was wholly occupied by a single his- 
torical event: the collision between the Hellenic Society and that 
other society—still to be identified—which manifested itself (as we 
suggest) alike in the Achaemenian Empire before the collision and 
in the ‘Abbasid Caliphate after it. We must also allow for the fact 
that in this collision the non-Hellenic party was the victim. This. 
society’s career was suddenly and violently interrupted by the 
intrusion of an alien force ; and such an abnormal interference with 
the course of life might be expected to produce an abnormal 
reaction in the shape of a paralysis lasting as long as the intrusion 
itself. As soon, hawever, as the alien intruder was expelled, we 
should expect the victim to reassume the posture out of which he 
had been shaken by the original impact and to resume the career 
which the intrusion had arrested.2 If these expectations are 
reasonable, it does not seem fantastic to interpret the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate—a universal state which followed the interlude of 
Hellenic intrusion upon our still unidentified society’s life—as 
a ‘reintegration’ or ‘resumption’ of the universal state which pre- 
ceded the interlude, that is to say, the Achaemenian Empire. This 
is surely less fantastic than to dismiss as fortuitous coincidences 
the remarkable resemblances between two universal states which 
stand in this peculiar historical relation to one another. 


! This correspondence is examined in greater detail in Part VI, below. 

. ? When a hedgehog crawling across a field is attacked by a dog, it stops dead, curls 
itself up into a spiny ball, and remains motionless in this rigid defensive posture until 
the dog is tired of trying to find a weak spot in its armour. As soon as the dog gives up 
and goes away, the hedgehog uncurls itself, reassumes the crawling posture which the 
dog § attack had forced it to abandon, and resumes its journey across the field towards 
its original goal. It acts like this however long the interruption may have lasted. Yet 
fre is no reason to suppose that any step in the action is purposive or even conscious, 
An this analogy, we may imagine a society to behave similarly in corresponding 
frcumstances, This supposition does not involve the fallacy of interpreting „the 

thaviour of a society as though it possessed the faculties of a rational self-conscious 

uman being. ‘Le passé n’a pas besoin d’être connu pour peser lourdement sur le 
Présent. Il laisse au fond de l'inconscient des instincts, plus puissants que des souvenirs 
Précis.’ (Gautier, E. F.: Les Sidcles Obscurs du Maghreb (Paris 1927, Payot), p. 414.) 


D 
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This problem will be studied more closely in later chapters 1 Our 
present concern is to identify further representatives ane Species 
of society which we are studying; and, in our pursuit : this objec, 
tive, we may here allow ourselves at least Pa > regard 
the “Abbasid Caliphate as a ‘resumption’ of t z chaemenian 
Empire, ignoring for our present purpose the Hel enic intrusio 

which intervened between them. If we accept this postulate, we 
may now inspect the immediate antecedents of the Achaemenian 
Empire in search of that phenomenon which we failed to detect in 
the immediate antecedents of the Abbasid Caliphate : that is to say, 
a “Time of Troubles’ resembling the time which in Hellenic 
history immediately preceded the establishment of the Roman 
Empire. And this time our search is not in vain; for the Achae- 
menian Empire did arise out of a multiplicity of states which 


eventually disappeared in a series of ever more destructive wars, 


The general similarity between the genesis of the Achaemenian 
Empire and the g 


The chief difference of 


Power which, in previ » had prepared the ground by beating 
down its neighbours. That Power i 


T See Parts VI and IX below. fulfil 
2 There was, of course, an aspect of the ‘Abbasid régime in which it came to ands 
Hellenism and ‘not to destroy it: for under the ‘Abbasid dispensation Oriental wal 
made the Hellenic Philosophy and science their own far more thoroughly than they 
ever assimilated Hellenic culture during the centuries when a large part of the ct- ultus 
chaemenian dominions were under Macedonian or Roman rule. For this ¢ 
philhellenism of the ‘Abbasids and their subjects, see further Part IX, below. 1. ivy 
* For a further examination of Assyrian militarism, see IV, C (iii) (c) 3 (a), vol 
PP. 467-84, below, 
4 


They descended in 
in what is now the Persian provinc: i 
th 


in Sust 
d established their capital in 5 
e former Capital of the defunct Elamite State. 
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and we cannot Compare the two performances which ended 
respectively in the establishment of the Achaemenian Empire and 
in the establishment of the Roman Empire without perceiving 
that the differences between them were mere variations on an 
identical theme. 

Having thus discerned a ‘Time of Troubles’ antecedent to the 
Achaemenian Empire, we can now perhaps at last identify the 
society which lived through the successive experiences of this 
‘Time of Troubles’ and the Achaemenian Empire and the Hellenic 
intrusion and the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad and the universal 
church of Islam and the Völkerwanderung that followed the fall of 
the ‘Abbasid Empire and occupied the interregnum which the 
emergence of the Iranic and Arabic societies brought to an end. 

Negatively, we can make out that this society was not identical 
with that to which the Assyrians belonged. In the history of this 
society, the Assyrians at an earlier stage, like the Macedonians at a 
later stage, played their part as intruders who came and went. 

‘Indeed, the culture which the Assyrians represented did not long 
survive the political débdcle in which Assyrian militarism ended. 
We can trace the process of its peaceful ejection from the culture 
upon which it had intruded by force in the gradual replacement of 
the Akkadian language and the cuneiform script by the Aramaic 
language and Alphabet. 

The Assyrians themselves, in their latter days, employed the 
Aramaic Alphabet for writing on parchment as a supplement to 
the normal employment of their traditional cuneiform script, which 
they inscribed on stone or impressed on clay tablets. When they 
employed the Aramaic Alphabet, they may be presumed to have 
written the Aramaic language. At any rate, after the destruction 
of the Assyrian State and of the short-lived Neo-Babylonian 
Empire which intervened between the fall of the Assyrians and the 
tise of the Achaemenidae, the Aramaic language and Alphabet, 
advancing concurrently, continued to gain ground upon both the 

indred Akkadian language and the unrelated cuneiform script in 
which Akkadian was conveyed,” until, in the course of the last 
century before the beginning of the Christian Era, both of these 


* This would have come natural to them, since the Aramaic language was a member 
a the same family—the Semitic family—as the Akkadian language in which the Assy- 
tans expressed themselves in cuneiform. z s r 

$ e cuneiform script was not an Alphabet but a phonetic syllabary combined with 
à collection of ideograms. It had been evolved originally to convey the Sumerian 

Nguage, which had no affinity whatever with the Akkadian dialect of Semitic for which 
the script came to be used. ‘The employment of cuneiform to convey two unrelated 
languages perhaps partly explains why the ideograms held their own side by side with 
7e Phonetic characters. The ideograms were written identically in Sumerian and 
2 lan, though they were, of course, translated vocally into quite different Words. 
Sie Characters which were used as ideograms in Akkadian had a phunetic value in 

Tian, 
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became extinct throughout their former homelands in Assyria and 
nia.! i ; 
eee e process can be traced in the history Of the 
Iranian language, which emerged suddenly from obscurity because 
it was the native language of the Achaemenidae and of their 
countrymen the Persians and the Medes, who were the rulin 
peoples in the Achaemenian Empire. Confronted with the Problem 
of making records in a language which had evolved no script of 
its own, the Iranians of the Achaemenian Age adapted both the 
cuneiform script and the Aramaic Alphabet in order to conve 
their mother-tongue in the respective media of stone and parch. 
ment. The cuneiform inscriptions of the Achaemenidae them- 
selves are the only monuments of the language that survive from 
this age; but during the Helienic intrusion, when there Was no 
Great King in Iran to carve a record of his deeds in cuneiform 
characters on the face of the mountains, the scriptures of the Zoro- 
astrian Church, which were composed in an Iranian dialect akin to 
that of the Achaemenian inscriptions, continued to be copied on 
parchment rolls in Aramaic letters, with the result that in Iran, as 
in ‘Iraq, the cuneiform characters became extinct and the Aramaic 
Alphabet prevailed. Moreover, in the train of the Aramaic Alpha- 
bet, the Aramaic language gained a lodgement in the body of the 
Iranian language—in spite of the fact that Tranian, which was a 
member of the Indo-European family, had none of that natural 
affinity with Aramaic which had assisted Aramaic in supplanting 
its own Semitic sister Akkadian, In ‘Pehlevi’? some of the Iranian 
words were spelt out in the Aramaic Alphabet phonetically, but 
others were represented by the equivalent words in the Aramaic 
language. It 1s supposed that thesé Aramaic words were treated as 
ideograms which were rendered phonetically by their Iranian 
synonyms.’ In the next stage, however, when ‘Pehlevi? was trans- 
formed into what is now called ‘Persian’4 by the substitution of the 
Arabic Alphabet and Arabic loan-words for the Aramaic Alphabet 
and Aramaic loan-words Im consequence of the Arab conquest,’ 


1 See the p and IT D (v), vol. ii 
p 1 and » Vol. ii, p. 128, below. 
me terally Parthian’. The name indicates that this Dies 0 the Iranian languag“ 
P ENA urity in the time of ie Arsacidae, though the late! 
at have lapsed into the use of ideograms fot 
was free from ideograms, considering 


§ ogran used none but phonetic characters when they 
borrowed the cuneiform script, in which ideograms abounded, 


4 ‘Farsi’ i : 
eae » that is to say, the dialect of Iranian current in the province of Fas 


s 
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1 om an earlier fo f > 
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these Arabic loan-words were pronounced as they were written, 
and became integral elements in the living speech. 

Here we discern a process which was going on peacefully and 
steadily during and after and in the teeth of the successive 
intrusions of Assyrians and Macedonians: two elements of culture, 
one from Syria and the other from Iran, were asserting themselves 
contemporaneously and were at the same time entering into an 
ever closer association with one another. From the latter end of 
the “Time of Troubles’ preceding the establishment of the Achae- 
menian Empire, when the conquered Aramaeans were beginning 
to captivate their Assyrian conquerers, down to the time of the 
‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad, when the Persian language was 
being equipped with Arabic loan-words and was being transliterated 
into the Arabic Alphabet, we have been contemplating this process 
in the mirror of languages and scripts. If we wish to discern it at an 
earlier stage, we may look into the mirror of religion and observẹ 
how the same “Time of Troubles’ breathed the same inspiration 
into Zarathustra, the prophet of Iran,.and into the contemporary 
prophets of Israel and Judah.1 ; | 

In analysing this Syro-Iranian culture, can we determine whether 
it was the Syrian or the Iranian element that made the greater 
contribution? And can we perhaps push our analysis even further, 
and determine which of the two was the original contributor? The 
history of religion gives us no certain clue?; but the history of 
literature suggests that Syria and not Iran was the dominant 
partner.3 And if we now try to extend our survey further into the 


1 It is now recognized on all hands that, during the four centuries or so that preceded 
the political union of the Iranians and the Syrians in the Empire of the Achaemenidae, 
the religions of Iran and Israel had been developing on certain remarkable lines which 
differentiated them both from all other contemporary religions and at the same time 
led them into convergence towards one another. Was this convergence due to the influ- 
ence of one party upon the other (e.g. the influence of Israelites who had been trans- 
planted by the Assyrians to ‘the cities of the Medes’)? Or was it that an identical 
affliction, in the shape of Assyrian militarism, produced identical spiritual effects through 
independent but similar reactions in the souls of those who suffered under it? For our 
immediate purpose here, the question is immaterial. Whichever alternative may prove 
to be the truth, the Israelites and Iranians of this age were already going through the 
Same spiritual experiences, and in virtue of that were already becoming members one 
with another in the same society. 7 
. ? If there is some ground for suspecting a religious influence of Syria upon Iran 
n the Assyrian Age (see the preceding footnote), there is perhaps stronger ground 
or believing that in the Achaemenian Age the main current of religious influence 
flowed in the opposite direction. (See Gall, À, von: BaatÂela roô Ocot (Heidelberg 
1926, Winter).) 

s 3 7 support of the view that the Syrian element is the predominant element in the 
yro-Iranian culture, we can cite the high authority of Professor Edward G. Browne: 
or An +. . have continued ever since the Muhammadan conquest—that is to say, 

oft ore than twelve hundred years—to use the Arabic language almost to the exclusion 
urina € prn in writing on certain subjects, notably theology and philosophy; while 

que two centuries immediately succeeding the Arab invasion the language of the 

Sioasi rs was, save amongst those who still adhered to the ancient national faith of 
would be » Almost the scle literary medium employed in Persia. To ignore this literature 

€ to ignore many of the most important and characteristic manifestations of the 
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i ni dent a 
ind the ‘Time of Troubles’ into an antece age of 
a find that in this age Iran fades out of the Picture, 
ie we shall catch a glimpse of a society in Syria, in the genera. 
tion of King Solomon and his contemporary King Hiram, which 


was just discovering the Atlantic and the Indian Ocean and had 
discovered the Alphabet already.1 


Here at last we have identified the society, 
‘apparented’ to the Islamic, of which we have 


search. It remains to give this society a name, P 
‘Syriac’ is the most convenient.2 


In the light of this identification, let us look again at Islam—the 


Persian genius, and to form an altogether inadequate judgement of the intellectual activity 
of that ingenious and talented people... . 


rkable thing how great at all periods of history has been Semitic influence 
on Persia: Arabian in the late Sasanian and Muhammadan time; Aramaic in earlier 
Sasanian and later Parthian days; Assyrian at a yet more ancient epoch. And indeed 
this fact can scarcely be insisted upon too strongly; for the study of Persian has suffered 
from nothing so much as from the purely philological view which regards mere linguistic 

i i i more important and significant than the much deeper and 
more potent influences of lite s an adjunct to my 


lous contact... . If, a 
ht and literature, I were offered my choice 
between a thorough knowledge of the Semitic and the Aryan languages, I should, from 
this point of view alone, unhesitatingly choose the former, A good knowledge of the 
i uages is essential for the study of Pahlawi, anda fruitful investigation of the 
post-Muhammadan literature and thought of Persia is impossible Without a wide 
acquaintance with Arabic books; while in both these fields a knowledge of Sanskrit is 
Practically of very little use, and even in the i 
employed with some reser 


interpretation of the Avesta it must be 
l h ve and due regard to the Pahlawi tradit 
A Literary History of Persia, vol. i 


(Los a t ion? (Browne, E, F 
ondon 1908, Fisher U in), pp. 3- d 36-7. 
1 For the origin of the Alphabet, see Arthes the D Win), pp. 3-4 and 36-7 
1. D (ii), vol. i, PP. 50-1; and JI. D (vii), vol, ii 
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universal church through which our Syriac Society came to be 
‘apparented’ to the Iranic and the Arabic societies, We can now 
observe an interesting difference between Islam and Christianity— 
the church through which the Hellenic Society came to be apparented 
to Western and to Orthodox Christendom, We have noticed! that 
the germ of creative power in- Christianity was not of Hellenic but 
of alien origin (in fact of Syriac origin, as we can now identify it). 
By contrast we perceive that the germof creative power in Islam 
was not alien from, but native to, the Syriac Society. The founder, 
Muhammad, drew his inspiration primarily from Judaism, which 
was a purely Syriac religion, and secondarily from Nestorianism, 
a form of Christianity in which the Syriac element had recovered 
its preponderance.? The subsequent development of Islam took 
place in the environment of a Syriac Society from which the intru- 
sive culture of Hellenism had been expelled by the conquests of the 
Primitive Muslims. Of course a great institution like a universal 
church is never ‘pure bred’ from a single society, any more than a 
community is ever ‘pure bred’ from a single physical race. In 
Christianity, for example, we are aware of Hellenic elements— 
drawn from the Hellenic mystery religions and from Hellenic 
philosophy—which the original Syriac germ assimilated in building 
up the tissues of the Church, so that the Church, by the time when 
it reached maturity as an institution of the Hellenic, internal pro- 
letariat, had come to be a syncretism of an alien Syriac germ with 
indigenous Hellenic accretions. Similarly, though to a slighter 
extent, in Islam we can detect alien Hellenic accretions to the origi- 
nal Syriac germ in the shape of influences from Hellenic philosophy 
upon Islamic theology. Broadly and substantially, however, it 
is correct to formulate an antithesis between Christianity as a uni- 
versal church originating in a germ that was alien to the society 
in which the church played its part, and Islam as a universal 
church originating in a germ that was indigenous.3 | 
Finally, before passing on, we may measure the respective 
degrees of displacement of the original homes of the ‘affiliated’ 
Tranicand Arabic societies from the original home of the ‘apparented’ 
Syriac Society. We see that the base-line of the Iranic Society, 
which we have traced within a zone extending from the Anatolian 
hinterland of the Black Sea Straits through Azerbaijan and 
uräsän to the Bay of Bengal, with a north-eastward protu- 
france in the basin of the Oxus and Jaxartes, was relatively far 
removed from the geographical nucleus of the ‘apparented’ society 


} See p. 57, above 
ü 2 For Nestorianism as an abortive Syriac reaction against the intrusion of Hellenism 
Pon the Syriac World, see II. D (vii), vol. ii, pp. 286-7, below. 
The causes of this antithesis are examined in Part IX, below. 
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in Syria. Even if we extend our conception of the nucleus of 
Sri Society to include the homelands of the Medes and ne 
on the western rim of the Iranian Plateau, the zone in which the 
Syriac Society may be said to have emerged still does not OVerla 
the zone in which the Iranic Society emerged subsequently 1 
On the other hand, we see that the original home of the Arabic 
Society, which we found in Syria and Egypt, not only Overlaps 
the original home of the Syriac Society but includes the whole 
of it. In short, the displacement of the Iranic Society was relative] 
great and that of the Arabic Society relatively small; and in this 
point, again, the Iranic resembles the Western Society, while the 
Arabic Society corresponds to Orthodox Christendom. 


The Indic Society 


_ The identification of the Syriac Society is the first result which 
we have achieved in putting into execution our plan of campaign for 
adding to our muster-roll of societies of the same species as our 
own. In order to achieve this first result, we have had to spend 
some time and trouble in unravelling a perplexingly tangled skein 
ofhistory. But now that we have successfully untied the last knot, we 
may take our success as a good omen and continue our operations 
with a good heart, without feeling that our trouble has been labour 
lost or that the complexity of the historical landscape is something 
that passes our understanding. The main cause of the complexity 
in Syriac history is to be found in the successive intrusions of two 
alien forces—Assyrian militarism and Hellenic culture—upon the 
Syriac World. These alien intrusions have interrupted the course 
of Syriac history, or at any rate they have overlaid it with a deposit 
of foreign detritus. But now that we have disinterred the disiecta 
membra of Syriac history and have pieced them together, we shall 
find that the peculiar complexity of this particular inquiry has 
served us well by introducing us to a new phenomenon—the con- 
tact and collision between different societies —which we have hardly 
had occasion to notice hitherto, but which will constantly occupy 
our attention hereafter as one of the most important of the pheno- 
mena which a study of history has to take into account.2 Indeed, 
1n our very next inquiry, it will provide us with a valuable clue. 
The next living society which we have to examine is the Hindu, 
and here again we discern in the background our standard tokens 


1 Azerbaijan, of course, corresponds to Media Atropatene: but the homeland of the 
Medes was farther south in Media Magna, the region akd Hamadan which the Arabs 


alleg Jibal or ‘Iraq ‘Ajami; and this region lay outside the original home of the Jranic 
ociety. 


2 The contact in the 


Space-dimension between conte orary civilizations is the 
subject of Part IX. REY 
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of the existence of another, ‘apparented’, society beyond the hori- 
zon. The universal state in this case is the Empire of the Guptas 
(imperabant circa A.D. 375-475).! The universal church is Hindu- 
ism, which attained supremacy in India in the Gupta Age— 
expelling and supplanting Buddhism after Buddhism had been 
dominant for about seven centuries (since the time of Acoka) in the 
Indian ‘sub-continent’ which was the common cradle of both 
religions. The Völkerwanderung which overran the domain of the 
Gupta Empire at its fall proceeded from the Huns of the Eurasian 
Steppe, who were assailing the Sasanian and the Roman Empires 
simultaneously. The interregnum occupied by this Völkerwande- 
rung and by the lives of the ‘successor-states’ to the Gupta Empire 
which the Huns and their associates the Gurjaras set up in North- 
Western India lies approximately within the dates a.D. 475-775. 
Thereafter, there began to emerge on Indian soil that Hindu 
Society which is still alive. The father of Hindu philosophy, 
Sankara, flourished about A.D. 800; and in the ninth century of the 
Christian Era the society began to articulate itself into states on a 
pattern which can still be discerned in the political map of India 
to-day. 

In seeking to identify the older society, ‘apparented’ to the 
Hindu Society, whose existence is betokened by these phenomena, 
we shall now find, as we have forecast, that our labours have been 
lightened by the foregoing investigation in which we have traced 
the ‘affiliation’ of the Islamic Society to the Syriac Society. That 
investigation was complicated by the presence of an abnormal 
phenomenon: the intrusion and subsequent eviction of an alien 
force, in consequence of a collision between the Syriac Society and 
the Hellenic. Now we know that the Hellenic Society also collided 
with that society in India—still to be identified and named—which 
eventually became ‘apparented’ to the Hindu Society ; and so, if we 
find the antecedents of the Gupta Empire in a tangle, we may hope 


1 The Gupta Empire was actually founded about A.D. 350 and did not collapse till 
the death of Skandagupta in A.D. 480; but the Empire did not actually acquire the 
dimensions of a universal state until A.D. 390, and it had ceased to perform the functions 
of such a state before the second Hun invasion of India began in A.D. 470. | : s 
2 The break in tradition in India at the time of the Hun and Gurjara invasions 1s 
emphasized by Mr. Vincent Smith in The Early History of India (3rd edition, Oxford 
1914, Clarendon Press), p. 408. A number of facts which bear out Mr. Vincent Smith s 
view are mentioned by Mr. C. V. Vaidya in The History of Mediaeval India, vol. ii (Poona 
1924, Oriental Book Supplying Agency). For example, by about the year 800 of the 
Christian Era, both Buddhism and the pre-Buddhist Indian ritual of the Vedic sacrifices 
had become extinct throughout the greater part of India (op. cit., p. 1). The ancient 
Yernaculars (the so-called ‘prakrits’) had ceased to be spoken, and the modern vernacu- 
Ars—Hindi, Bengali, Maratti, Gujarati, Panjabi, and so on—were already full-fledged 
(p. 3). The Rājput dynasties of the modern Rājputāna can mostly trace their genealogies 
Wace to this epoch but not beyond (p. 46). Pace Mr. Vaidya, this last fact supports Mr. 
incent Smith’s view that the Rajputs are descended from the Huns and Gurjaras who 
entered India in the post-Gupta Völkerwanderung and were converted to Hinduism, 
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of Troubles’ in the familiar form of a series of destructive wars 
between a multiplicity of local states: for example, the conquest of 
Kosala and Vaisali by King Ajatasatru of Magadha,! the younger 
contemporary of Siddhartha Gautama the Buddha, and the destruc- 
tion, somewhat later, of Gautama’s own city-state, Kapilavastu. 
Gautama’s life, and attitude towards life, are the best evidence that 
the society of which he was a member was in a bad way in his time?; 
and this evidence is corroborated by the life and attitude of his 
contemporary Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, and by the host 
of less distinguished men of the age who were turning away from 
this world and seeking to find the way to another world through 
the practice of asceticism. In the furthest background of all, behind 
this ‘Time of Troubles’, we can make out a time of growth which 
has left its record in the Vedas. And so we have identified the 
society ‘apparented’ to the Hindu Society. Let us call it ‘Indic’. 
We can now observe that Hinduism—the universal church 
through which this Indic Society came to be ‘apparented’ to the 
Hindu Society of to-day—resembles Islam, and differs from Chris- 
tianity, inasmuch as the germ of life in which it originated was 
native to, and not alien from, the society in whose history it played 
its part. No doubt, certain non-Indic accretions can be detected 
in Hinduism. The most prominent of these is the worship of 
deities in iconic form—a feature which is of the essence of Hinduism, 
though it was lacking in the primitive religion of the Indic Society 
as this is mirrored in the Vedas, and was lacking, likewise, in 
primitive Buddhism. It must therefore have been borrowed from 
the religion of some alien society—most probably from Hellenism 
through the medium of the modified Buddhism of the Mahayana. 
However, the chief differences between Hinduism and the Indic 
religion of the Vedas—and these differences are striking—are due 
to elements in Hinduism which were borrowed from Buddhism: 
that is, from a religion which was a reaction against the primitive 
Indic religion of the Vedas but a reaction of an entirely indi- 
genous Indic origin. The most important elements, lacking in the 
religion of the Vedas, which Hinduism borrowed from Buddhism 
were its monasticism and its philosophy. | 
The original home of the Indic Society, as we know from its 
records, was in the valleys of the Indus and the Ganges ; and from 
this base the society had expanded over the whole sub-continent of 
India before it came to the end of its universal state.3 The area 


? See Smith, Vincent: The Early History of India (3rd edition, Oxford 1914, Clarendon 
Press), Pp. 28 and 35-7. fe aa 

2 For the life-history of Siddhartha Gautama, see further III. C (ii) (b), vol. iii, 
PP. 270-2, below. | 

3 The Maurya Empire at its greatest extent—at which it stood when Acoka renounced 
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which the Indic Society had thus come to cover at the close of it 
history was all embraced in the original home of the ‘affiliate d 
Hindu Society, which occupied the whole sub-continent from the 
outset and afterwards expanded eastward overseas into Indonesi 
and Indo-China. Thus the geographical displacement of the Hindy 
Society from the domain of the Indic Society was comparable in 
degree to the displacement of the Arabic Society from the domain 
of the Syriac Society. 


The Sinic Society 


It remains to explore the background of the fifth of the living 
societies, which has its home in the Far East; and here our tokens 
are not difficult to distinguish. The universal state here is the 
empire that was established by Ts’in She Hwang-ti in 221 B.C. and 
was maintained for the next four centuries by the dynasties known 
as the Prior and Posterior Han. The universal church is the 
Mahayana—the variety of Buddhism which made its way into the 
Empire of the Posterior Han and so became the chrysalis of the 
present Far Eastern Society. The Vélkerwanderung after the fall 
of the universal state proceeded from the Nomads of the Eurasian 
Steppe, who descended upon the basin of the Yellow River at a 
time when the dominions of the Han were reunited, after a century 
of disunion, under the rule of an indigenous ‘successor-state’, the 
so-called Western Tsin (regnabant A.D. 280-317). The inter- 
regnum preceding the emergence of the present Far Eastern 
Society must be reckoned to have set in at least a century before 
this Völkerwanderung took place. The universal state had really 
collapsed by A.D. 172, though the Posterior Han dragged out a 
shadowy existence until A.D. 221, so that the interregnum includes 
this half-century of impotence—and the ensuing half-century in 
which the dominions of the Han were divided between the indi- 
genous ‘successor-states’ which are known as ‘the Three King- 
doms’—as well as the age of the Barbarian ‘successor-states’, which 
did not begin until after the interlude of reunion in the time of the 
Western Tsin.1 

If we turn now to the antecedents of the universal state which 
was established by Ts’in She Hwang-ti, we shall discern the linea 
ments of a ‘Time of Troubles’ here as clearly as we discerned them 


War after the conquest of Kalinga—was practically conterminous with the present 
British-Indian Empire except that it did not include Burma but did include the 
greater part of what is now Afghanistan. It covered not only the whole basin of the 
Indus and Ganges but also the whole of India south of the Vindya Range except for 
the extreme tip of the peninsula. The Gupta Empire, which had the same capital as the 
Maurya Empire (at Pataliputra, in the present province of Bihar), never, at its largest, 
attained the same extension, Yet it exercised a hegemony over all India; and, thanks t 
the Mauryas’ work, all India, North and South, constituted a social though not a politica 
unity in the Gupta Age. j 

1 T'he history of this interregnum is analysed further in V. C (i) (c) 3, vol. v, pP- 2724 
V. C (i) (d) 6 (x), vol. v, pp. 477 8; and Part X, below. 
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first in the antecedents of the universal state which w i 
py Augustus. They are stamped upon the very D 
‘the [period of] contending states’—which Chinese historians have 
given to the two and a half centuries that intervened between the 
death of Confucius in 479 B.C. and the assumption of the title 
She Hwang-ti—'the first universal monarch’—by King Chéng 
of Ts’in in 221 B.c. ‘The conquest of Ts’i by Ts’in in that year 
completed a long-drawn-out process by which a multiplicity of 
local states was converted into a single universal state through a 
struggle for existence in a series of destructive wars.1 The two 
marks of the age—a suicidal statecraft and an intellectual vitality 
which was principally directed towards the philosophy of practical 
life—recall the age of Hellenic history between the generation of 
Zeno and Epicurus and the Battle of Actium. Moreover, in this 
case as in that, we can see that these last centuries before the 
establishment of the universal state were only the climax of a ‘Time 
of Troubles’ which had begun at some earlier date. The flame of 
militarism which burnt itself out in the post-Confucian Age was 
already alight before the great philosopher took his measure of 
human affairs. We hear of an abortive disarmament conference, 
attended by representatives of fourteen states, in 546 B.c.,? and we 
can read the same signs of the times in the mundane conservatism 
of Confucius and in the other-worldly quietism of Lao-Tse. The 
sun had already passed his zenith in the heayens when both these 
sages saw the light.3 They both realized that, in the history of their 
society, the age of growth already lay behind them. What name 
shall we give to the society upon whose past the one sage looked reve- 
rently backward like Epimetheus while the other deliberately turned 
his back on it like Christian taking leave of the City of Destruction ? 

We may perhaps conveniently call this society ‘Sinic.4 

We can now observe that the Mahayana—the church through 
which this Sinic Society came to be ‘apparented’ to the Far Eastern 
Society of to-day—resembles the Christian Church, and differs 


2 It will be noticed that Ts’in, like Rome, fought her way through, the straggle Toz 
existence until she issued from it as the sole survivor and yori teak gr ito d On the 
ott ea state which replaced the Upon s ANT jo on eave oF complete 

ther hand, Ts’i Assyria in collapsing, no Sees 
Victory, but se A eee f it La that the fruits of her militarism were feaped by the 

an, as the fruits of Assyrian militarism were reaped by the Achaneni 3 vols.) vol. i, 
P i Cordier, H.: Histoire Générale de la Chine (Paris 1920-1, SeU f i 

+ 135. iti in- 

3 That is, if Lao-Tse ever did see the light—for he may boa SO ea. 
Vented to provide a founder for the school of philosophy that Pd ‘Sinica’ denoting the 

„From the Latin names ‘Sinae’, denoting the inhabitants, 8n he sole survival of the 
grritory, of the universal state which was brought into being DY, aueh to destroy, and 
ie À Ts’in, The name is not altogether apt, | hich we are calling by its name. 
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from Islam and Hinduism, inasmuch as the germ of life in Which | 
originated was not indigenous to the Society in which it Played | 
its part, but was derived from elsewhere. Christianity Was begotten | 
in Syriac territories that had been Incorporated into the Hellenic 
universal state, and it was introduced into the Hellenic World by 
Syriac ‘Natives’ who had been forcibly enrolled in the interna] 
proletariat of the Hellenic Society. The Mahayana appears to have 
been begotten in Indic territories which were subject SUCCessiy ely 
to the Greek Kings of Bactria and to their Philhellenic’ SUCCESSO 
the Kushans; and it had undoubtedly taken root in the Provinces 
of the Kushan Empire in the Tarim Basin before these Provinces 
Were reconquered and re-annexed to the Sinic Universal state by the 
Posterior Han towards the close of the first century of the Christian 
Era.t Through this door, the Mahayana entered the Sinic World 
and was there adapted by the internal prol 


etariat of the Sinic 
Society to its own needs. 


The original home of this Sinic Society was in the basin of the 
Yellow River, and thence the society expanded, in the course of its 
history, over the basin of the Yangtse. The basins of both rivers 
together were embraced in the original home of the ‘affiliated’ Far 


Society from the Hellenic or of the Iranic Society from the Syriac, 
but rather to the narrower displacement of the Arabic from the 
Syriac and of the Hindu from the Indic. 

‘The Fossils? 

The information which we have now obtained by investigating 
the ‘affiliations’ of all the living societies will enable us at once to 
identify the extinct societies which are Tepresented to-day by 
Certain ‘fossils’, 


he Jews and Parsces are man 





; ifestly fossils of the Syriac Society 
in the state in which this society was when it was developing under 


1 The Tarim Basin had been previously conquered and annexed at the close of the 
second century B.c. by the Prior Han, but had Passed out of their control in the cou! 
of the last century B.C. and 

2 Thi es of Chekiang, Fukien, Kwangtung, Son 
may have been i itically into the Empire of the Han, butoh Ñ 

S i became an integral part of the Sinic to 
To-day the people of thes inces call themselves “T’ang people’, in contran Chins 
‘Han people’ of the rest of China. This nomenclature implies that the Sout i 
coast was not brought within the pale of Society until the age of the T'ang een the 
(A.D. 618-907); that is, not until after the interregnum which intervened beat stil 
disappearance of the Sinic Society and the emergence of the ‘affiliated’ society 
alive in the Far East to-day. 
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the Achaemenian Empire, before its normal development was 
suddenly and violently interrupted by the intrusion of the Hellenic 
Society in the wake of Alexander the Great. The Monophysite and 
Nestorian Christians are relics of the subsequent reaction of the 
Syriac Society against the alien intruder. They represent a stage 
of this reaction at which the internal proletariat of the submerged 
society was strong enough to resist complete assimilation to the 
internal proletariat of the intrusive society, but was not yet strong 
enough to expel the alien intruder altogether and to resume its own 
development at the point at which its course had been interrupted. 
The Nestorian and Monophysite ‘heresies’ were successive and 
alternative protests against a process of syncretism and adaptation 
which had been turning Christianity—a religion sprung from a 
Syriac germ—ainto an institution of the Hellenic internal prole- 
tariat and into a chrysalis from which new societies, ‘affiliated’ to 
the Hellenic Society, were to emerge. Nestorianism and Mono- 
physitism were attempts to retain a religion which was Syriac in 
origin as an heirloom in the Syriac heritage. Christianity, however, 
in the fifth century of the Christian Era, was already too deeply 
imbued with Hellenic influences to serve as an effective instrument . 
for an anti-Hellenic reaction. Hence the Nestorian and Mono- 
physite movements were foredoomed to failure. The achievement 
of completing the expulsion of Hellenism from the Syriac World 
and providing the internal proletariat of the Syriac Society with a 
universal church of its own was reserved for Islam—a ‘totalitarian’ 
Syriac religion which was anti-Hellenic au fond. 

Similarly, the Jains of India and the Hinayanian Buddhists of 
Ceylon, Burma, and Siam can be seen to be fossils of the Indic 
Society in the state in which this society was when it was develop- 
ing under the Maurya Empire,? before its normal development was 
interrupted by the intrusion of the Hellenic Society in the wake . 
of the Greek conquerors from Bactria. The Lamaistic Mahayanian 
Buddhists of Tibet and Mongolia correspond to the Nestorians and 

onophysites in representing a reaction that was abortive. The 
Lamaistic or Tantric form of the Mahayana is the relic of a vain 
attempt to turn the Mahayana back from the historic path along 
which this originally Indic religion, after travelling through the 
Kushan Empire and there becoming imbued with Hellenic 
influences, eventually fulfilled its great destiny in the Sinic World. 
The Tantric Mahayana was a half-hearted and therefore unsuc- 
cessful forerunner of Hinduism—the ‘totalitarian’ Indic religion out 


L For the significance and the fortunes of the Nestorian and the Monophysite move- 


ment, see further I. C (ii) (b), vol. i p. 155; II. D (vi), vol. ii, pp. 236-8; and II. D 
Gi, vol. ii, Pp. 286-7, Os » P- 155; 


Send ascribes the conversion of Ceylon to the Maurya Eroveror Agoka’s brother. 
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of which the internal proletariat of the Indic Society eventual] 

fashioned its indigenous universal church. y 
These fossils have not given us clues to identifying any other. | 

wise unknown members of the species of societies which we a | 

studying; but they have given us some insight into the ‘faults’ an, 

‘malformations’ and ‘stratifications’ which occur when two or more | 

societies of this kind collide. Later, we shall have occasion a 


examine this aspect of ‘social geology’ in detail. 
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The Minoan Society 
Let us go back to the extinct societies which we have identified, 
by several of our standard tokens, in the backgrounds of the living 
societies. If we now examine, in their turn, the backgrounds of 
these extinct societies, and if, in these older backgrounds, we 
discern the same tokens again, we may hope in this way to identify 
tion which would prove to 


other extinct societies of an older generatic 
be related to the younger extinct societies as these are related 


to the living representatives of the species. | 

In the background of the Hellenic Society, certain tokens of the 
pre-existence of an older society stand out quite clear. The uni- 
versal state is the maritime empire, maintained by command of 
the Aegean Sea from a base in the island of Crete, which left a 
name in Hellenic tradition as ‘the thalassocracy of Minos’? and a 
mark on the face of the Earth in the topmost strata of the palaces at 
Cnossos and Phaestus which have been excavated, since the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, by our Western archaeologists. 
The Vôlkerwanderung after the fall of this universal state can be 
seen through a glass darkly in the oldest monuments of Hellenic 
literature, the Iad and the Odyssey. ‘These poems appear to be 
the remnant—or the quintessence—of an epic cycle which had 
gathered round two stories, ‘the Siege of Troy” and ‘the Seven 
against Thebes’. ‘The final form in which the poems have come 
down to us seems to have been assumed as late as the sixth century 
B.C. and to be the last stage in a long process of literary evolution; 
but the Völkerwanderung which remotely inspired the poetry of 
‘Homer’—or the ‘Homeridae’—is also known to us from the con- 
temporary official records of ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt under 


1 In Part IX, below. 

2 For the possibility that the historical name of this Cretan imperial people may be 
pe in the three names Mivws, Mvwirat, and Miva, see I. C (i) (b), Annex 1, 
elow. 

3 The strata known as ‘Late Minoan I and IP’ would appear to be the material remains 
that correspond in date to ‘the thalassocracy of Minos’. The establishment © tne 

thalassocracy’ would appear to have been subsequent to the great catastrophe whit 
devastated the Cretan palaces at the break between ‘Middle Minoan II’ (the age of the 
Kaméres pottery) and ‘Middle Minoan III’ (a time of transition which shades ° 
gradually into ‘Late Minoan I’). 
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the Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and Twentieth Dynasties; and 
although these records do not refer to the particular incidents 
which ‘Homer’ professes to record, they do give a picture of 
a historical situation in which such incidents are quite in place, 
and which the archaeological evidence corroborates. The Völker- 
wanderung seems to have begun with an irruption of barbatians 
—Achaeans and the like—from the European hinterland of the 
Aegean, who took to the sea and overcame the Cretan ‘thalasso- 
crats’ on their own element. The archaeological evidence of their 
handiwork is the destruction of the Cretan palaces at the end of 
the age which the archaeologists call ‘Late Minoan II’! The 
movement culminated in a kind of human avalanche in which 
the peoples of the Aegean—mainlanders and islanders, victors and 
vanquished—descended en masse upon ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt 
and upon the contemporary Empire of Khatti? in Anatolia. The 
Hittites were overwhelmed. The Egyptians survived to tell the 
tale to posterity. Scholars agree that the destruction of the Cretan 
palaces at the end of ‘Late Minoan II’ is to be dated about 1400 
B.c.3 The Egyptian records enable us to date the two supreme con- 
vulsions of the Vôülkerwanderung about 1230/1220 and 1200/1190 
B.C. respectively. We can thus take 1425-1125 B.C. as the approxi- 
mate span of the interregnum which intervened between the dis- 
appearance of the older society in the Aegean and the emergence 
of its Hellenic successor. 

When we seek to trace the history of the older society back 
towards its origins, we find ourselves hampered by having no 
access to written records—a handicap from which we shall suffer 
until we succeed in reading the several varieties of Minoan script 
and interpreting the language or languages conveyed in them. 
At present, we are wholly dependent on archaeological evidence, 
which is notoriously difficult to translate into historical terms* 
and which, even when rightly translated, often fails to answer 
the questions which humanists are most concerned to ask. The 


1 The sack of the palace at Cnossos at the end of ‘Late Minoan II’ must have caused a 
shock like that which (as we know from the recorded evidence of contemporaries) was 
Produced by the sack of Rome in A.D. 410. : 
se Khatti was the name, in its native form, of the people who appear in the Old Testa- 

aot as the Children of Heth or Hittites. . 4 su 
Be ie Meyer, E.: Geschichte des Altertums, vol. ii, part (i) (znd edition, Stuttgart and 
du Ls 1928, Cotta), p. 238; Glotz, G.: La Civilisation Egéenne (Paris 1923, Renaissance 
1929 ne)» P- 61; Fimmen, D.; Die Kretisch-Mykenische Kultur (3rd edition, Leipzig 

ae eubner), synchronistic table. 4 i 5 git Bits bint Fi 
that aE Glotz interprets the archaeological evidence of ‘Late Minoan II’ as indicating 
peri qg piversal state, governed by sea-power from Cnossos, was in existence during this 
Sis and this period only. M. P. Nilsson (Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and its 
evider wt in Greek Religion (London 1927, Milford), pp. 25-7) argues from the same 
nce that, during ‘Late Minoan II’, Cnossos was leading a parochial existence and 
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i e of ‘the thalassocracy of Minos’ i 
Re eee a material civilization, known to have be 
evolved in Crete, was suddenly propagated across the Aegean to the 
Argolid towards the end of the seventeenth century B.c1 nd 
gradually spread over the whole of the Peloponnese and Central 
Greece during the two centuries preceding the Catastrophe . 
which the fifteenth century closed.? In the opposite direction, We 
infer the maintenance of diplomatic relations between two Great 
Powers from the pictures of envoys from people called the Ke i 
that appear in wall-paintings in Egyptian tombs of the first half of 
the fifteenth century B.c. The clothes which these envoys wear 
and the presents which they carry are recognized by archaeologists 
as being characteristic of Crete in ‘Late Minoan II’,3 If We seek 
to know the duration of the ‘thalassocr. 
its establishment with the bui 


Phaestus at the beginning of ‘Middle Minoan I i 
the culmination of a foregoing ‘Time of Troubles’ in the destruc- 
tion of the earlier palaces at the close of ‘Middl 
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» OP. cit, (synchronistic table), with the second half 
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4 already become so well established that it might seem pedantic to 
COIN a new name: for example, ‘Archipelagic’ (to cover the twin Starting-points in Crete 
and in the Cyclades). Tt seems simpler to extend the use of the name Minoan—which 
primarily describes the Manifestations of the “Archipelagic’ cult 
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Crete and the Cyclades, and thence the society spread overseas 
through the Archipelago to the Aegean coast of Continental 
European Greece. The original home of the Hellenic Society 
embraced this coast, at which ‘the thalassocracy of Minos’ reached 
its limit, together with the western coast of Anatolia, along which 
the archaeological evidence for Minoan influence is singularly 
slight. Thus the geographical displacement of the Hellenic Society 
from the Minoan Society was considerable. In fact, when due 
allowance is made for the difference in scale between ‘the thalasso- 
cracy of Minos’ and the Roman Empire, the displacement of the 
Hellenic Society from the Minoan is comparable in degree to 
the displacement of Western Christendom, rather than to that of 
Orthodox Christendom, from Hellas.! 

Before, however, we permit ourselves to make this comparison, 
we must ask ourselves the prior question: Are we warranted 
in treating the Minoan and the Hellenic Society as though they 
were related to one another in the way in which the Hellenic 
Society is related to Orthodox and to Western Christendom? Can 
we regard the Minoan and Hellenic societies as being ‘apparented- 
and-affiliated’ in any sense? In all the cases of Apparentation-and- 
Affiliation that we have investigated, the social link between the two 
parties has been a universal church, which has been created by the 
internal proletariat of the older society and has afterwards served 
as the chrysalis within which the younger society has come into 
existence and has gradually taken shape. In the ‘apparentation’ of 
the Hellenic Society to Orthodox and Western Christendom, this 
role was played by the Christian Church; in the ‘apparentation’ of 
the Syriac Society to the Arabic and the Iranic, it was played by 
Islam; in the ‘apparentation’ of the Indic to the Hindu, it was 
played by Hinduism; in the ‘apparentation’ of the Sinic to the 
Far Eastern, it was played by the Mahayana. Can we discern any 
universal church which has established a similar liaison between 
the Minoan Society and the Hellenic? ae 

In order to answer this question in the affirmative, it is not 
enough to cite any and every instance of continuity between the 
religious histories of the two societies. For example, the temples 
of the state goddesses in the Hellenic city-states of Mycenae and 
Tiryns and Athens appear to have occupied the same sites as the 
chapels of the household goddesses in the ‘Mycenaean palaces 
expansion of te Mies Sovicey tad a Eesesine in E Camisani T Aee aae ba 
compared with the respective functions, in Hellenic and in Western history, of the line 
maing across Western Europe from Rome to the Roman Wall. (See pp. 37,9 above.) 

e term ‘Mycenaean’ is used by archaeologists to denote the variant of t! inoan 


material civilization which maintained itself in Continental Greece from about the end 
of the seventeenth century B.C, until the cessation of the post-Minoan Völkerwanderung. 
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from which the same districts of Continental Greece had be 

governed in Minoan times.! For our purpose, however, this 
example of continuity is irrelevant; for the essence of these wor. 
ships was their local character ; and this distinctive feature, Which 
suggests that they all survived because each was deep-rooted in 
its own soil, warns us that it is idle to look for the traces of a uni. 
versal church in them. It is more to the point that a similar con. 
tinuity can be detected in the sanctuaries at Delos, Eleusis, and 
Delphi; for the worships in these sanctuaries were not local but 
‘Pan-Hellenic’ in Hellenic times. Yet there Was nothing Minoan 
about the principal expression of ‘Pan-Hellenism’ in Hellenic 
religion: that is, the Olympian Pantheon. This Pantheon took its 
classical form from the Homeric epic—an echo of the post-Minoan 
Volkerwanderung—and here we see Gods made in the image of 
the barbarians who descended upon the Minoan World from the 
European hinterland of .the Aegean after ‘the thalassocracy of 
Minos’ had broken down. Zeus is an Achaean war-lord; the other 
Olympians are his war-band; and the divine adventurer has made 
his fortune, like any ‘Zeus-born’ king of men, by robbery under 
arms. Zeus reigns on Olympus as a usurper who has supplanted 
his predecessor Cronos by force; and he has divided the spoils of 
the Universe—giving the Waters and the Earth to his brothers 
Poseidon and Hades and keeping the Air for himself, This 
Olympian Pantheon is Achaean through and through and post- 
Minoan altogether.3 We cannot even see a reflection of a Minoan 
Pantheon in the older divinities who are dispossessed ; for Cronos 
and the Titans, as the Hellenic Mythology presents them, are 
simply projections into the past of Zeus and the Olympians them- 
selves, We are reminded of the religion which had been abandoned 
by the majority of the Teutonic barbarians in the no-man’s-land 
beyond the northern frontiers of the Roman Empire before theif 
Völkerwanderung began,* and which was retained and.refined by 


I Nilsson, op. cit., pp. 405-17. 

2 Ibid., PP. 400-2 and ef 

3 This derivation of Zeus and his Olympians from the barbarian war-lord of the post- 
Minoan Völkerwanderung and his war-band has been pointed out by Gilbert Murray I" 
Five Stages of Greek Religion, 2nd edition (Oxford 1925, Clarendon Press), pp- 60-9, 
The Scandinavians appear to have re-made their ancestral gods in the corresponding 
image in the Viking Age (Grönbech, V.: The Culture of the Teutons (London 193) 
Milford, 3 parts in 2 vols.), Part II, pp -252-3). M. P. Nilsson, in The Mycenaean Orig 
of Greek Mythology (Cambridge 1932, University Press), Chapter IV, argues, as agains 

urray, that the human Prototype of Olympus is not the war-band of the ve 
Wanderung but the grander and stabler Mycenaean monarchy which preceded re 
Völkerwanderung in Continental Greece in the sixteenth and fifteenth centuries B.C 
Since, however, Nilsson is at Pains to distinguish the Mycenaeans from the Minoans 2% 
to emphasize the links which connect the M i 
argument, even if it were accepted, would make no difference for our present purpos® 

+ Most of these barbarians. were converted to the Arian form of Christianity in ! 
course of the fourth century of th 


and were subsequently converted again to Catholicism—the religion of their su 
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their kinsmen in Scandinavia—to be abandoned by these in turn 
in the course of their own Völkerwanderung five or six centuries , 
later. If anything in the nature of a universal church existed in the 
Minoan World at the time when the barbarian avalanche descended 
it must have been something as different from the worship of the 
Olympian Pantheon as Christianity was from the worship of Odin 


and the Aesir. 
Did such a thing exist? There are faint indications that it did, 
when we survey our scanty evidence. ' 
From the archaeological evidence, which is at any rate at first 
hand, though it is not always easy to interpret, some striking con- 
clusions are drawn by the greatest master of the subject: 


‘So far as it has been possible to read the evidences of the old Cretan 
worship, we seem to discern not only a prevailing spiritual essence but 
something in its followers akin to the faith that for the last two mil- 
lennia has moved the adherents of successive Oriental religions: Iranian, 
Christian and Islamic.! It involves a dogmatic spirit in the worshipper 
far removed from the true Hellenic standpoint. .. . Broadly comparing 
it with the religion of the Ancient Greeks, it must be said that it had a 
more spiritual essence. From another aspect, it had a more personal 
bearing. On the “Ring of Nestor”, where the symbols of resurgence are 
seen above her head in chrysalis and butterfly shape, she [the Goddess] 
has clearly the power of giving life beyond the grave to her worshippers. 
She was very near to her votaries. . . . She guarded her children even 
beyond the grave. .. . Greek religion had its Mysteries, but the Gods 
of both sexes, more or less on a par, by no means stood in such a close 
personal relation as is indicated by the evidences of the Minoan Cult. 
Their disunion, marked by family and clannish feuds, was as conspicuous 
as their multiplicity of form and attributes. In contrast to this, through- 
out the Minoan World, what appears to be the same paramount Goddess 
constantly reappears. ... The general conclusion is that we are in the 
Presence of a largely monotheistic cult, in which the female form of 
divinity held the supreme place.’ 


This universal Goddess is also represented in Minoan art as 
the Divine Mother, holding up her infant child for adoration.3 


Populations. The English and the Franks were exceptional in carving out their ‘suc- 
cessor-states’ as pagans and in being converted thereafter to Catholicism without an 
intermediate Arian stage. : 
b Re author cites archaeological evidence (in the same work, on p. 38) which seems 
i vow that, in the period which ‘corresponds with that of the great Minoan expansion 
mee lainland Greece’, the Minoan religion ‘had its propagandist side’. Stocks of Minoan 
dunda, emblems and furniture, dating from that age, have been unearthed in the 
ERA am Minoan harbour at Niru Khani, on the north coast of Crete, near Cnossos. “The 
Provides is almost inevitable that we have here the evidence of an organized attempt to 
Sonne Bee religious needs of co-religionists overseas. May there not even have been 

à Evans propaganda in partibus infidelium?’ : . : s 
(Londa s, Sir Arthur: The Earlier Religion of Greece in the Light of Cretan Discoveries 

3 po 1931, Macmillan), pp. 37-41. 

vans, op. cit., pp. 32-6. 
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And her symbols-of immortality—the chrysalis and the bu 
„have been found in Minoan graves in the form of old am | 

Another source of evidence for a Minoan belief in ai guet | 
is to be found in Hellenic literature. For example, in one erlig 
of Homer? there is a description of an after-life in ‘Elysium, e&t 
is not compatible with the ordinary Homeric picture of the hich 
life in Hades. The shadow-world of Hades reproduces the rs 
substantial fabric of barbarian life during a Völkerwander 
The state of blessedness in Elysium look 


s like a cultivated S 
faring people’s idea of their own world made perfect.3 Again, the 
ellenic tradition has preserved the legend of a ‘Zeus’ in Crete Why 


Cannot really be the same divinity as the Zeus on Olympus, This 
Cretan ‘Zeus’ is not the leader of a war-band who comes on the 
scene, full-grown and fully armed, to take a kingdom by storm 
and reign happily ever after. He appears as a new- 
nursed by the nymphs and suckled by a beast of the fie 
is not only born—he dies! Was his emblem the double-headed 
axe—a religious symbol which became as ubiquitous in the Minoan 
World as the cross in Christendom ?s And were his birth and death 
re-enacted in the birth and death of Dionysus—the Thracian God 
with whom, in the course of Hellenic history, the God of the 


1 Evans, op. cit., p. 28. 2 Odyssey, iv, Il. 561 seqq. 

3 Nilsson, op. cit, (on p. 93 above), pp. 540-4. He thinks that the Minoan idea of 
Elysium was coloure »if not originally inspired, by the imagery of the Osirian religion (op. 
Cit., pp. 544-8). He interprets the Haghfa Triddha Sarcophagus as a representation of 


the apotheosis of the dead with the external forms of the Osiris worship—e.g. the ritual 
garment of hide and. the ba 


‘que—supplemented by traditional Minoan religious 
symbols: double axe, pillar, bird, horns of consecration, and tree. ‘The idea of the 
divinization of the dead, borrowed from Egypt and developed under Egyptian influence, 
has caused a superimposition of the divine cult upon the cult of the dead with some 
Egyptianizing details. Itis only natural that those details were neither exactly understoo? 
nor applied in strict Egyptian fashion’ (op. cit., P. 378). ‘Whether the idea of the caine 

riginal element in Minoan belief and developed under Egyptu 
from Egypt and remodelled in accordance wi 

l g g, however, pre-supposing a cong cits 

§ oan religious temper—it is contrary to Greek ideas OF aot 
p. 380). This conjecture is commended by the fact that the Haghfa Triddha Sarcoph ait 
belongs to the so-called ‘Late Minoan’ Period—an age which included the Me 
universal state and the ensuing interregnum, and which was contemporary wt ciety 
period of ‘the New Empire’ in Egypt. Ifthe internal proletariat of the Minoan ok for 
did create anything like a universal church, this is the age in which we should loom 
traces of it; and if the germ of life in the hypothetical new religion was derive 
Osirism, this again, is the age i i i 


; pav 
ain, ge in which we should expect Osirian influences t0 7 
spread to the Minoan World; i i ich i 


° isi! 

” where the deceased are led before the Griffin re the 
erthroned before the Goddess’, For earlier connexions between the Minoa 
Egyptiac religion, going back to ‘Pre-Dynastic’ times, see op. cit., pp. 8-10 it 

4 For this motif, see III. C (ii) (b), vol. iii, pp. 259-62, below. se 
5 The comparison is made by Nil i 


it 
ross } 

: : SSON, Op, cit., pp. 162 and 192. he ut H 
appears to have been a Minoan religious symbol, as well as the double 5 of archae 
comparative rarity of the examples that have been recovered in the proces 


Ce 
age J ; eee i ortanc 
logical research indicates that in this religion it Was a symbol of minor imp 


a 
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Eleusinian Mysteries became identified ? Were the Mysteries in 
Classical Greece, like witchcraft in Modern Europe, a survival 
from the religion of a submerged society? : 

If Christendom had succumbed to the Vikings—falling under 
their dominion and failing to convert them to its Faith—we can 
jmagine the Mass being celebrated mysteriously for centuries in 
the underworld of a new society in which the prevailing religion 
was the worship of the Aesir. We can also imagine this new society 
as it grew in wisdom and stature, failing to find satisfaction in the 
religious heritage of the Scandinavian Völkerwanderung and seek- 
ing for the bread of spiritual life in the soil on which, when the 
Völkerwanderung had subsided, the new society had found rest for 
the sole of its foot. In such a spiritual famine the remnant of an 
older religion, instead of being stamped out as in our Western 
history witchcraft was stamped out when it caught the attention 
of the Church, might have been rediscovered as a hidden treasure; 
and some religious genius might have met the needs of his age by 
an exotic combination of the submerged Christian rite with latter- 
day barbarian orgies derived from the Finns or the Magyars. 

On the analogy of this imaginary religious history of the West, 
we might reconstruct the actual religious history of the Hellenic 
World: the revival of the ancient and traditional Mysteries of 
Eleusis and the inventicn of Orphism—‘a speculative religion, 
created by a religious genius’'—out of a syncretism between the 
orgies of the Thracian Dionysus and the Minoan Mysteries of the 
birth and death andresurrection of Zagreus, the Divine Child? Un- 
doubtedly both the Eleusinian Mysteries and the Orphic Church 
did provide the Hellenic Society in the Classical Age with spiritual 
sustenance which it needed but could not find in the worship of 
the Olympians ; and the vital element which the Olympian religion 
lacked and which the Mysteries and Orphism both contained was 
a transcendental other-worldly spirit such as we should expect to 
find in a religion which had been conceived in a “Time of Troubles’ 
and not in an age of youth and growth. It is a spirit that we 
recognize as characteristic of the universal churches, created by the 
internal proletariats of societies in decline, which we have been 


1 Nilsson, op. cit., pp. 510711. 7 

2 If there really was a revival of Minoan relig 
and sixth centuries B.C., the revivalists may not always have understood rightly the 
Mysteries which they were resuscitating. One of the great names with which this sup- 
posed revival is traditionally connected is that of the Cretan ‘prophet’ Epimenides of 
Cnossos; and the verse, abusing Epimenides’ own Cretan countrymen, which St. 
Paul quies from Epimenides, Poema Minos’ in is epistle te Tinas t TA ap Pead reo 
a j Rat ides’ indi i sacred pillar © i = 

ve been evoked by Epimenides’ indignation 25 a% hich the latter-day Hellenic 


arising Mi ‘ ae itat of the deity w a Se 
ising Minoan ‘Zeus’—a Bethel or babai, Evans, Sir Arthur: The Earlier Religion of 


Teagious reformer mistook for ht : 
Greece in the Light of Cretan Discoveries (London 1931, Macmillan), pp. 17-18.) 


ion in the Hellenic World in the seventh 
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passing in review: the Mahayana, Catholicism, Islam. And these 
churches bequeathed this vital element to the nascent Societies 
for which they served as chrysalides. On this showing, when We 
see the same element of religion being communicated to another 
nascent society by a church which appears to spring suddenly 
from the ground in order to perform this office, we may speculate 
whether this Orphic Church is really new or old. The seed fro 
which it is newly Sprung may not have been newly sown but have 
been lying for ages underground, ready to germinate when ä 
favourable moment arrived. It may have been like those Seeds 
which have come to flower in the soil of English gardens afte 
being buried with dead Pharaohs in Egyptia 


n sands. Thus Shiʻism 
was raised from the dead by Isma‘il Safawi in Iran, some four or 


Society with the Buwayhids and the Carmathians an 
Was suspected of covertly revisiting, in the guise of C 
world in which it had hardly been heard of si 
Augustine of Madaura.? 


ONS 


atharism, a 
nce the days of 


On these analogies it is not altogether fantastic to espy, in the 
Mysteries and Orphism, the ghost of a Minoan universal church 


which the Hellenic Society succeeded in conjuring up from the 
tomb. Yet even if th 


his speculation hits the truth 


sik Prove to be the identical 
6 g wanderun which appear in the back- 
© Society as the last chapters in Minoan 


aS € Present ch 2 date about 1200/1 190 B.C. 
.? These phenom chapter, PP. 69-70, above, together with A 
©) ©) 28), Annex iT, amined in TV. € Gii) (e) 2 (B), vol iy below 


„i 3 IV. 
* PP. 624-34, as well as ic Part X below, eee 
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was not a raid in quest of plunder but a migration in search of 
new homes ; and the migrants seem to have been a mixed multitude 
of Achaeans and Minoans, driven pell-mell by the impetus of a 
new human avalanche from the European hinterland of the Aegean: 
the ‘Dorians’.1 The refugees—a mighty host of fighting men and 
non-combatants, people and cattle, carts and ships—seem to have 
descended upon the mainland of Asia and then travelled along the 
Asiatic coast south-eastward—breaking, like a tidal wave, first 
upon the Empire of Khatti in Anatolia and then upon ‘the New 
Empire’ of Egypt. The Egyptian records inform us that the impact 
broke the Empire of Khatti in pieces, while ‘the New Empire’ 
withstood the shock in a great battle on the border between 
Palestine and Egypt; but in both areas the sequel was the same: 
the migrants failed to win a footing in the hinterland but made 
permanent settlements in the coast-lands. On the north-western 
coast of the broken Empire of Khatti they settled in the districts 
which, as Aeolis and Ionia, became part of the original home of 
the Hellenic Society.2 On the north-eastern coast of ‘the New 
Empire’ of Egypt (an empire which survived, dead-alive) the 


1 The names ‘Minoans’, ‘Achaeans’, and ‘Dorians’ are used here with no connota- 
tions of language and a fortiori none of race. By ‘Minoans’ are meant all people who were 
members of the Minoan Society during its last phase when it was embodied in ‘the 
thalassocracy of Minos’. By ‘Achaeans’ are meant those members of the external 
proletariat of the Minoan Society who descended from the European hinterland of the 
Aegean at the end of the ‘thalassocracy’ and who made their mark in the sack of Cnossos 
about 1400 B.c. By ‘Dorians’ are meant the backwoodsmen who followed in the foot- 
steps of the ‘Achaeans’ at the turn of the thirteenth and twelfth centuries B.c. It is 
likely that the Minoan Society, like other societies, included peoples belonging to 
various races and speaking various languages. The members of the Society in Crete 
and the Cyclades probably did not speak Greek. The ‘Minoanized’ inhabitants of 
Continental Greece probably did speak Greek (of the dialects afterwards called Arcadian, 
Ionic, and Aeolic) at the time when they first came within the orbit of the Minoan 
Society; and they doubtless continued to speak it as their vernacular. Greek was also 
almost certainly the vernacular language of both the ‘Achaeans’ and the ‘Dorians’ (and 
they appear to have spoken dialects of the same group, which is now known as Doric and 
North-Western). These linguistic affinities and differences are of more interest to the 
Philologist than to the historian; and a Western historian of the present day must take 
care not to view them through the spectacles of a modern Western linguistic nationalism. 
Unless he takes off these spectacles, he will be inclined to equate affinities and differences 
of language with affinities and differences of culture and with the sympathies and anti- 
pathies to which these cultural affinities and differences give rise. This equation, which 
seems self-evident in our ‘post-war’ Western World, is quite invalid for the Aegean 

orld in the times of ‘the thalassocracy of Minos’ and the subsequent Vélkerwanderung, 
The Greek-speaking ‘Mycenaeans’ of Continental Greece about the year 1400 B.C. 
assuredly regarded the non-Greek-speaking ‘Minoans’ of Crete and the Cyclades as 
their brethren and the Greek-speaking Achaeans as barbarians beyond the pale. Again, 
about the year 1200 B.c., the Doric-speaking ‘Achaeans’ who were the ruling element 
in the ‘successor-states’ among which the former domain of the Minoan ‘thalassocracy’ 
Was partitioned from about 1400 to 1200 B.C., quite probably regarded the Doric- 
speaking ‘Dorians’ very much as the ‘Achaeans’ themselves had been regarded by the 
3noans’ some two centuries earlier. | . i 7 

For the original home of the Hellenic Society, see p. 95, above. When this home is 
amined closely, it can be dissected into two nodes or nuclei. One of these is the 
egean coast of Continental Greece, which had been the limit up to which the Minoan 
whine’ had expanded in that direction. The other is the Aegean coast of Anatolia, 
and the Minoans did not make their own until they settled there as refugees during the 

“rregnum which followed the breakdown of their ‘thalassocracy’. 
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i ed in a district which, as Philistiar Palen: 
nn . the original home of the Syriac Society, Asti) 
border between the coast-lands and the interior, between elo 
lands and the highlands, the Philistine refugees from the Mine 
World encountered the Hebrew Nomads who had been drift 
into the Syrian dependencies of ‘the New Empire’ of E pt à 
of a no-man’s-land in Arabia. Farther north, the Mountain-ray, t 
of Lebanon set a limit to the simultaneous infiltration of T 
Aramaean Nomads and gave shelter to the Phoenicians of the 
Coast, who had managed to survive the passage of the Philistines 
and had learnt to lean no longer on the broken Teed of an Egyptian 
protectorate. Out of these elements, a new society—the SOCie 
which we have already identified in the background of the Islamic 
Society, and which we have decided to call ‘Syriac’—emergeq 
slowly as the convulsion subsided,? 
As far as the Syriac Society was related at all to any older 
member of the species, it was related to the Minoan, and this in 
the degree in which the Hellenic Society was related to the Minoan 
—neither more nor less. One heritage of the Syriac Society from 
the Minoan may have been the Alphabet;3 another may have 
been the taste for long-distance sea-faring which declared itself in 
the exploration of the Red Sea and the Mediterranean and in the 
discovery of the Atlantic.4 That the Syriac Society, too, should 


1 More accurately, ‘Philistia and Teucria’. The Te 
under the lee of Mount Carmel; the Philistines or Prsta settled on the coast southward 
of Dor as far as Gaza. Another war-band of ‘Teucri settled immediately to the north of 
the Aeolians, under the lee of Mount Ida in the Troad, on the ruins of lium. 


ites, the genesis of this Syriac Society was accurately 





ucrians or Zakkari settled at Dor, 


amacans]; and Canaan (the Spon 
f tants « y Pendencies of ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt) shall be 
his servant (Gen. ix. 27, cited by Meyer, E.: Geschichte des Altertums, vol. ii, part (i); 
2nd edition, P. 561). ‘La Palestine avait été convertie à la Civilisation Égéenne’ (Glotz, 
G.: La Civilisation É i issance du Livre), p. 437). It will be seen 
that the geographica f Syriac Society from the Minoan was con- 
Sa erably gater than that of the Hellenic from the Minoan, ht to 
| enolars have surmised that the Minoan scri hic as brought 
light may be the ancestors of the Alphabet, w hr ré : 


ment of Minoan refugees in Syria at = beginn a 
en preced an infiltrati i usure 
the foregoing centuries when Syri i med part tion of Minoan c i 


» ol. ii, p. : 86, footnot bel 
Dau oe had been a ical Coastwise trafic between the eae of Phoenicia ae 
€ Nile since the t hal M 
voyages of the Phoenicians te Alf Of the third millennium B.C., but the long yond 


5 of t s to the Western Medit to go back bey? 
the beginning of the first millennium B.C. On the other ne a D cost millen 
Dium B.C., the N moans ventured to sail from Crete as far as Egypt in one direction i 
Sicily in the other. Was it this tradition of Séamanship—brought to Syria by Philis 
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stand in this relation to the Minoan is somewhat surprising. One 
would rather expect to discover that the universal state in the 
background of Syriac history was not ‘the thalassocracy of Minos’ 
but ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt, and that the Monotheism of 
the Jews was a resurrection of the monotheism of Ikhnaton. The 
evidence, however, as far as it goes, does not warrant the hypo- 
thesis of such an ‘affiliation’. Nor is there any evidence that the 
Syriac Society was either ‘affiliated’ or related in any lesser degree 
to the society represented by the Empire of Khatti—the Anatolian 
Power which had been contending with ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt 
for the dominion over Syria during the two centuries before the 
reat migration of 1200/1190 B.c. occurred.’ Finally, there is no 
evidence of any ‘affiliation’ of the Syriac Society to the society 
ented by an earlier empire to which Syria had belonged some 
centuries before her Egyptian and Hittite conquerors appeared on 
the scene: that is to say, the Empire of Sumer and Akkad which 
had been established by the Sumerian Dynasty of Ur (imperabant 
circa 2295-2180 B.C.) and had been restored by the Amorite 
Dynasty of Babylon in the reign of Hammurabi (imperabat circa 
1947-1905 B.C.).! The culture of the society of which this empire 
was the universal state made a deep impress upon all the countries 
and peoples which it embraced; and for seven centuries after 
Hammurabi’s death the Akkadian language, conveyed in the 
cuneiform script, continued to be the lingua franca of commerce 


and diplomacy through all South-Western Asia. The impress of 
in any other country outside 


this culture was as deep in Syria as 

the actual homeland of the culture in ‘Iraq. It is stamped upon the 
manners and customs of the Syrian people as we see them, from 
the sixteenth century B.C, to the thirteenth, through Egyptian 
eyes. Yet this impress, though it lasted so long, was not destined 
to reproduce itself in a new order of society.2 When the darkness 
which descends upon the history of Syria after the migration of 
1200/1190 begins to lift, the old impress has disappeared. The 
cuneiform script has been superseded by the Alphabet without 
leaving a trace of its former currency in Syria. The Minoan 


influence has prevailed. 


represe: 


on of 1200/1190 p.c.—that inspired the Phoenicians in the 
he Minoans and surpass themselves? | 
k for events in Sumeric, Babylonic, Hittite, and Egyptiac 


n Die Aeltere Chronologie Babyloniens, Assyriens und 
here another authority is expressly 


and Teucrians in the migrati 
first millennium to emulate t 

,1 The dates given in this wor 
history are those of Eduard Meyer i 


bien (Stuttgart and Berlin 1925, Cotta), except W. 
ed. 


2 Itis true that we can discern som an incipient Syriac Society which 
was related, not to the Minoan Society, but to the society, still to be identified, of which 
the Empire of Sumer and Akkad was the universal state. This first attempt at a Syriac 
Society, however, was abortive. This first, abortive, Syriac Society is examined in 
Rand D (vii), vol. ii, pp. 388-91, below. 
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The Sumeric Society 


n to the background of the Indic Society, the first 
Here us is that the religion of the Vedas, like the Wor. 
ship of the Olympians, shows evidence of having = among bar. 
barians in the course of a Völkerwanderung, and bears none of the 
distinguishing marks of a religion that has been created durin 
‘Time of Troubles’ by the internal proletariat of a society in decline, 

In this case the barbarians were the Aryas, who appear in North. 
Western India at the dawn of Indic history as, at the dawn of 
Hellenic history, the Achaeans appear in the Aegean. On the 
analogy of the relation in which we have found the Hellenic 
Society standing to the Minoan, we should expect to discover in 
the background of the Indic Society some universal state with a 
no-man’s-land beyond its frontier in which the ancestors of the 
Aryas were living as an external proletariat until the universal State 
broke down and left the way open for a Vôlkerwanderung to over- 
run its derelict provinces. Can that universal state be identified and 


that no-man’s-land be located? We may perhaps obtain answers 


to those questions by first asking ourselves two others: Whence 


did the Aryas find their way to India? And did any of them, starting 
from the same centre of dispersion, arrive at a different destination ? 
The Aryas spoke an Indo-European language; and the historical 


distribution of this family of ianguages—one group in Europe and 
_ another group in India and 


Tran—shows that the Aryas must have 
entered India from the Eurasian Steppe, crossing the Hindu Kush 
from the basin of the Oxus and J i 


Tansoxania, we find that while some 
of them turned south- 


eastward and invaded India, others moved 

on south-westward across Iran and did not come to a halt until 

they had reached Anatolia and Syria. It was the advance of the 

Saljüq Turks from the Oxus to the Mediterranean and the Black 

SR in y eleventh century—at a time when other Turks 
ancing fro 

En Cr. Fr aoe ao the Indus—that provoked the 


aie entury th a kish 
Mamlüks in the service of Saladin + A e Fan 
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for themselves. The records of ancient E t giv i 
that, during the first half of the second rat Eee da 
breaking out of the Eurasian Steppe at the point where the Turks 
broke out of it about 3,000 years later, anticipated the Turks in 
their subsequent dispersion. While some Aryas (as we know from 
Indian sources) crossed the Hindu Kush into India, others made 
their way across Tran and ‘Iraq to Syria and thence overran Egypt 
towards the beginning of the seventeenth century B.c. The 
Hyksos, as the Egyptians called these barbarian war-lords,? ruled 
an empire, embracing Egypt and Syria and perhaps Mesopotamia3 
as well, which was probably as extensive as Saladin’s and was 
certainly as ephemeral. When, about 1 580 B.C., the Hyksos were 
expelled from Egypt by their vassal the native prince of Thebes, 
who thus became the founder of ‘the New Empire’, the war-bands 
of the petty rulers who entered into the Hyksos’ inheritance* in 
Syria continued to be called by an Aryan name,’ and the kings of 
Mitanni, in Mesopotamia, continued to worship Aryan Gods.® 
What caused the Vélkerwanderung of the Aryas? What carried 
them from the Oxus to the Indus and the Nile? We may reply by 
asking: What caused the Vélkerwanderung of the Turks, 3,000 
years later, and carried the Turks along the same divergent roads 
to the same distant goals? The answer to our last question is a 
matter of common knowledge. The ancestors of the Turks had 
been living as an external proletariat of the Syriac Society in the 
no-man’s-land of the Steppe beyond the north-eastern frontier of 
the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad—the universal state of the 
Syriac Society in its last phase. When the Caliphate broke down, 
the Turks drifted in to take possession of its derelict territories, 
which now lay open to them from end to end. In one direction the 
Provinces of the Caliphate extended continuously all the way from 
Transoxania to Egypt; but there was also a detached province in 
the valley of the Indus, extending from the coast up-river to 
Multan and beyond, which was accessible from Transoxania by 


1 They sought to legitimize their power by exercising it in the name of a line of 
nominal caliphs of ‘Abbasid descent whom they maintained as their pensioners at Cairo. 
See the present section, p. 70, with p. 71, footnote 1, above.) 

2 The Hyksos were probably a mixed multitude of Aryas and other adventurers (e.g. 
Kharrians) who had joined théir ranks on their way across South-Western Asia, as the 
Sa ands who entered Egypt with Saladin were a mixed multitude of Turks, Kurds, 

Syrians, , 
Ti 1.e. Mesopotamia in the strict sense, meaning the middle basin of the Euphrates and 

Igris between Armenia on the north-west and ‘Iraq on the south-east. 

* The Aryan element among the Hyksos is inferred from the Aryan element among the 
Successors of the Hyksos in Syria and Mitanni, for which we have direct evidence in 

€ records of ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt from the sixteenth century B.C. onwards. For 
pe. pos subject see Meyer, E.: Geschichte des Altertums, vol. ii, part (i), 2nd edition, 
Le “Maryanni = ‘men’. These Aryan ‘maryanni’ corresponded to the Turkish 

mlüks = ‘Property’ (i.e. slaves brought up as fighting men). 
8: Mitra, Varuna, Indra, the Nasatyas. 
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way of the Hindu Kush. The political geography of the Caliphate 
thus explains the dispersion of the Turkish raiders very simply, 
They spread in every direction in which a province of the derelict 
universal state awaited the spoiler.! Does this explanation give Us 
a clue to the corresponding dispersion of the Aryas 3,000 Years 
earlier? Assuredly it.does. For when we look at the Politica) 
map of South-Western Asia in the first century of the second 
millennium B.c., we find it occupied by a universal state which, 
like the ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad, was governed from à 
capital in ‘Iraq, and whose territories extended in the same directions 
as the territories of the Caliphate from the same centre. 

This universal state was ‘the Empire of the Four Quarters of 
the World’ or ‘the Empire of Sumer and Akkad’—established 
circa 2298 8.c. by the Sumerian Ur-Engur of Ur and restored circa 
1947 B.c. by the Amorite Hammurabi*—which we have encoun. 
tered already as the empire to which Syria belonged some centu- 
ties before she became the battle-field of the Egyptians and the 
Hittites.3 The interval between the break-up of Hammurabi’s 
Empire, after his death about 1905 B.c., and the establishment of 
‘the New Empire’ of Egypt in the sixteenth century B.C., was 
occupied in the history of Syria by the domination of the Aryan 
migrants who came to be known as the Hyksos. These Aryas must 
have migrated across South-Western Asia and made themselves 
masters of Syria before they used Syria as their base for conquering 
Egypt in the early years of the seventeenth century B.c. The dates 
indicate that the Empire of the Hyksos began as an Aryan ‘suc- 
cessor-state’ to the universal state of Sumer and Akkad in Syria—a 
‘successor-state’ that afterwards lost its equilibrium and changed 


its character by incidentally conquering another country—Egypt— 
which had never been included in the Empire of Sumer and Akkad 
and which belonged to the dom 


ain of a different society.4 ‘Thus the 
1 The Turks who overran the 


e . . zae 
Abbasid Empire in the eleventh century of the Christian 
Era, like the majority of the Germans who overran the Roman Ea oie in the fifth 
century, did not cross the fronti i 


from Apulia into Där-al-Isläm.) Mahmüd © 
Ghaznah was encouraged to turn his energies against the Hindu World be invading the 
Panjab; but when once he had descended into the Valley of the Indus, he did not respect 
the boundary of the un province but overran Dār-al-Harb and Dar-al-Islam ali A 
the sos Wi ‘ ra < 
statesmen of Súmer and un ere ‘passed on’ into the Egyptiac World by 
ammurabi was consciously restoring the universal state, for he revived its sty’ 

and title (Meyer, E.: Geschichte des Alt Cont cai OR De | 

3 See p. 103, above, ehte des Altertums, 3rd edition, vol. i, part (ii), p. 633): 


+ The history of the Hyksos Empire displays points of likeness to the history of the 


se 
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olitical geography of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad explains 
the migration of some Aryas to Syria. Does it also explain the 
contemporary migration of other Aryas to India? Was there a pro- 
vince of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad in the Indus Valley to 
attract these other Aryas across the Hindu Kush, as some of the 
kinsmen of the Saljüq Turks were attracted in the same direction 
by the existence in the Indus Valley of a province of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate? . 

A priori, this would be not unlikely. The ‘Abbasid province in 
Sind was connected with the political centre of the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate in ‘Iraq by the sea-route, down the Persian Gulf, from 
the estuary of the Tigris and Euphrates to the Delta of the Indus. 
The political centre of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad likewise lay 
in ‘Iraq; its later capital was Babylon, at a point on the Euphrates 
corresponding to the position of Baghdad on the Tigris; its earlier 
capital was Ur, which in the third millennium B.C. was as near to 
the head of the Gulf as Basrah has been in this second millennium 
of the Christian Era. We know that the Sumerians were a sea- 
faring people who navigated the waters of the Gulf. What more 
likely than that they should have explored it as far as its exit into 
the Indian Ocean and so have discovered the Delta of the Indus? 
And, if they did discover that, what more likely again than that 
they should have ascended a river so like the Tigris and Euphrates 
and have colonized a country so like their own—creating there a 
new land of Sumer overseas?! As it happens, these a priori sur- 
mises now find some support in the results of recent archaeological 
research in the Indus Valley. 

At Mohenjo-Daro in north-western Sind and at Harappa in 
the Panjab, north-east of Multan, excavations carried out by the 
Archaeological Department of the Government of India have 
brought to light the material remains of an ancient culture which 
is closely related to the ancient culture of the Sumerians in ‘Iraq. 
The affinity falls short of absolute identity. It recalls the affinity 
of the Mycenaean culture of Continental Greece to the Minoan 


Umayyad Caliphate. The Umayyad Caliphate started as a ‘successor-state’ in Syria to 
the Roman Empire; the Hyksos Empire started as a ‘successor-state’ in Syria to the Empire 
of Sumer and Akkad. ‘The Umayyad Caliphate lost its equilibrium by incidentally con- 
Quering the former domain of the Sasanian Empire; the Hyksos Empire lost its equili- 
the by incidentally conquering the former domain of ‘the Middle Empire’ of Egypt 
th € empire of the Eleventh and the Twelfth Dynasty). The Umayyad Caliphate paid 
pa penalty of being supplanted by the ‘Abbasid Caliphate; the Hyksos Empire paid the 
nalty of being supplanted by ‘the New Empire’ of Egypt. en 
tói ee likeness of the Lower Indus Valley to the Lower Euphrates and Tigris Valley 
oe about the turn of the fourth and third millennia B.C, appears to have been still 
g ee shan it is to-day; for at that time Sind, as well as ‘Iraq, is believed to have been 
owed T two rivers. There are traces of a waterway, the so-called ‘Great Mihran’, which 
of the} rom the Panjab to the Indian Ocean more or less parallel to the Indus, eastward 
V fatter river, (See Sir John Marshall in The Times, 5th January, 1928; and Childe, 


+ Gi The Most Ancient East (London 1922, Kegan Paul), p. 201.) 
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i onjecture tha Š 
a tera clo ae variation, produced py ae transplantation 
overseas of a culture which had originated an ee up else. 
where—in this case, in the basin of the be and Euphrates—p, 
else we may see in it a sister-culture, derived ce a pe Parent 
unknown, which grew up simultaneously and independently.i Th 
two sites of ‘the Indus Culture’ which have been excavated u 
to date contain a number of successive strata; and this fact in- 
dicates that the duration of the communities which occupied them 
was considerable. Correspondences between stratified objects at 
Mohenjo-Daro and similar objects occurring in strata at Susa and 
Ur suggest that the life-span of the community at Mohenjo-Daro 
is to be dated between 3250 and 2750 B.C? 

In the Indus Valley, as in the Aegean, it is not easy to translate 
archaeological evidence into historical terms. Yet it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that a region in which a society propagated 
its culture—or held intercourse with a sister-society of kindred 
culture—in its age of expansion eventually became a province of 
the universal state into which the paramount society incorporated 
itself towards the end of its history. If we allow ourselves to 
Suppose that the Indus Valley, in which the Indian variant or 
sister of the Sumeric culture took shape,3 was eventually embraced 


in the Empire of Sumer and Akkad, we shall have found a possible 
answer to the i 


r , like some Turks, crossed 
the Hindu Kush and descended upon India, while other Aryas, 
like other Turks, made their way westward as far as Syria. If this | 
answer 1s right, it means that the Vôlkerwanderung of the Aryas 
and the creation of the Vedic religion were events of the inter- 


1 This second view is taken by Sir John M i 
Sine i y, n Marshall and by Professor V. G. Childe. For 
Sir Jolia M arshall’s own exposition of his view, see further the present section, Annex 

2 For ‘the Indus Culture’ see the magni icati 

e Indus gnificent publication entit jo-Daro and 

kaea Er (London 1931, Probsthain, 3 vals.) by the Dione Dar i of 
d , f icl thority in 
ye ap as ot London, issues of the 26th Pea a the 4th and 
nb rae an LE The Illustrated London News, issues of the 2oth and 27th 
7th and rath tare 4th October, 1924; the 27th February and the 6th March 1926; the 
tke stk Janar me ae wall see atticles in The Times of the 26th February, 1926, and 
by Photograph? , as those in The Illustrated London News, are accompanied 


, . ere is direct evid f ff n of the 

T the whol ence for the di usio. 
gniformity òf culture between Mohn’ a the Central Panjab. There is complete 
Miles apart, ‘We ave no s Jo-Daro and 


1 Harappä, though the sites are 49° 

ufficient grounds as yet for a ming positively that ER 
ey and the plains of the Panjab’ (op. cit., P. 9an 

n the oppaat sit and there was a rival cult 

Indus Culture in the G 
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regnum after the fall of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad, and that 
the Indic Society 1s related to the society to which that empire 
belonged in the same manner and in the same degree in which 
the Hellenic Society and the Syriac are related to the Minoan. 
Can we identify the society in whose history the Empire of 
Sumer and Akkad was the universal state? When we examine the 
antecedents of this universal state, we find symptoms of a ‘Time 
of Troubles’, in the form (with which we have become familiar) 
of a series of ever more destructive wars between local states. 
Immediately before the establishment of a universal state by 
Ur-Engur, the contending local states had exhausted themselves 
and one another to such a degree that the homeland of the society 
in ‘Iraq had been overrun by barbarians from the foot-hills of the 
Iranian Plateau: the Gutaeans (dominabantur in ‘Iraq circa 2429- 
2306 B.c.). The exhaustion which had made this calamity possible 
is explained by the foregoing careers of the two great military 
conquerors of the Dynasty of Akkad: Naramsin (dominabatur circa 
2572-2517 B.C.) and his ancestor Sargon or Sharrukin (domina- 
batur circa 2652-2597). The Akkadian militarist Sargon of Agade 
began his career by overthrowing the Sumerian militarist Lugal- 
zaggisi of Erech (Uruk) and Umma (dominabatur circa 2677-2653). 
Lugalzaggisi had begun by overthrowing Urukagina of Lagash, 
who had come into power by leading a kind of popular revolution 
against the local priesthood. Peering farther back into the past, 
we catch glimpses of earlier and apparently more temperate con- 
tests between Lagash and Umma and the other city states into 
which the society was by then already articulated. Before the wars 
became destructive, there was an age of growth and creation on 
which the recent excavations at Ur have thrown light. How far 
back into or beyond the fourth millennium B.c. this age extended 
we do not yet know. 
_ What name shall we give to the society which has thus come 
Into view? The title of its universal state—* The Empire of Sumer 
and Akkad’—commemorates the fact that, by the time when the 
Society had reached this stage of its history, its homeland had come 
to consist of two regions inhabited by two peoples whose difference 
ot origin—long transcended by the unity of their culture—was 
stil] betrayed by a difference of language. The Akkadians spoke 
À language of the Semitic family, the Sumerians a language with 
an utterly different structure and vocabulary which has no known 
Minities. In the time of the universal state and in the ‘Time of 
roubles’ which preceded it, the two peoples stood upon so equal 
4 footing in the society which embraced them both that, if we 


confined our attention to these ages, we should be inclined to 


E 
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san’. When, however, we exam; 
- ary ‘Sumero-Akkadian . ee ing | 
name the goes) t in which both the Sumerian : ee Akkadian | 
the cuneiform scrip ed, we find, by conclusive interna evidence | 
language was CONVEYE ? Ived in order to convey Sume 


Ek ; iginally evo rian | 
ee in script Wty convey Akkadian subsequently. ‘The adapta, 
and was 


, i ter of the cune: 
cokes ce the syllabic character | Une. 
tion remained impertect, 8 cuted to the ‘agglutinative’ Structure 
form script, which taie with the consonantal structure of 
of Sumerian, was a he history of the script proves to be an epitome 
Semitic language. The hi dir d to th 
emitic | ty: for when we dig down to the age of 
f the history of the society; : he back 
o hat the Akkadians recede into the bac ground and 
growth we find that the ion of the stage. Naming the soci 
leave the Sumerians in possession of the stage- d hall 1 
in accordance with its origin and not its end, we shall call jt 
‘Sumeric’ 1 
The Hittite Society. , 2 ne. 
Having identified this Sumeric Society, we can go on to identify 
two others by proceeding, this time, not from the later to the 
earlier, but in the reverse order. | | 
If we turn our attention again to the interregnum following the 
fall of the Sumeric universal state after the death of Hammurabi 
(imperabat circa 1947-1905 B.C.), we shall find that the Völker- 
wanderung which occupied this interregnum was not confined 
to the dispersion of the Aryas from the Eurasian Steppe into Syria 
and India. While the Sumeric Society, in the course of its long 
history, had propagated its culture westward round the Arabian 
Desert into Syria and perhaps also south-eastward down the 
Persian Gulf into the Indus Valley, as well as north-eastward 
over the Iranian Plateau as far as Transcaspia,? it had also been 
propagating it north-westward over the Taurus Range on to the 
` eastern part of the Anatolian Plateau which was afterwards called 
Cappadocia. In the twenty-seventh century B.C., Sargon of Agade 
made a military expedition across the T as © ia | 
S the laurus into Cappadocia 
Assyrian traders who had settled in the 
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and that, like Assyria re. of Taurus survived and flourish® 


1 ‘Sumeric’ stand 
ou s to‘ : 
Syriac to ‘Syro-Lranis Sumero-Akkadian’ as ‘Hellenic’ to 
3 expansion as far ą ; 
throu : ras Transcaspia— : 
at gh which the Aryas eventually pe i that is to say, 
revealed by the excavations nei out of the St 


3 à 
of the Sumac gD Was ii northerner rape lly Expedition at Anau. jand 
people naturally took hene to be articulated. One into which the us is | 
1n pioneering in the wild sore nee positio hey | 

“west. Presum | 


up to the threshold of the gee 


eppe into the Sumeric World 
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of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad under the Dynasty of Ur 
bly again during the reign of Hammurabi. When, after 


and pr oba 

Hammurabi’s death, the Sumeric universal state broke down 
finally, its Cappadocian provinces were occupied by barbarians 
from the no-man’s-land beyond the north-western frontier; and 
about 1750 B.C. the ruler of the principal barbarian fruccessot: 


state’ in this quarter, King Mursil I of Khatti, raided and sacked 
Jon itself and overthrew the last descendant of Hammurabi. 


Baby 
The raiders from Khatti retired with their booty, but the poli- 
tical vacuum which they left behind them in ‘Iraq was promptly 


filled by the descent of other barbarians, the Kassites, from a no- 
man’s-land on the north-east, on therimof the Iranian Plateau. The 
Kassites founded a dynasty which ruled in Babylon from 1749 to 
1173 B.c. After the double catastrophe of circa 1750-1749 B.C., 
which seems to mark the climax of the post-Sumeric interregnum 
and the last convulsion of the Vélkerwanderung,' a darkness soon 
descends upon the history of the whole region which had once 
heen irradiated by the culture of the Sumeric Society and incor- 
porated into the Sumeric universal state. From the middle of the 
seventeenth century until after the beginning of the fifteenth, the 


very names of the Hittite rulers in Cappadocia and the Kassite 
rulers in Babylonia are lost. The darkness is first pierced by light 
from Egypt: the records of the campaigns in which Thothmes Ii 
(imperabat solus circa 1480-1450 B.C.) intruded upon the former 
domain of the Sumeric Society by conquering Syria. As the light 
grows, we begin to distinguish the outlines of two nascent societies 
in South-Western Asia beyond ‘the New Empire’s’ frontiers.” 

The home of one of these two societies lay in the former 
Euphrates Valley by the route of the modern 


ce, crossed the j jí r 
road from Kharput to Malatiyah, and mounted over the rolling hill-country which the 
Turks call the Uzun Yayla into the Valley of the Halys (Qyzyl Yrmäq). In this age, 
owever, when the Assyrians were pioneers and traders, Assyria was not a military 
Akkad, not to their own, ‘patesi’ of Asshur, that the 

The militarism for 


cS It was to the distant King of th try B.C 
yrian i t -seventh cen .C. |3 n 
merchants appealed in the twenty hase of Assyrian history 


which A i z 1 to a later p. 
ssyria has become a by-word belong f the Sumeric Society had come 


pich aid not begin until long after the history © 
end. | 
1 There is no direct evidence as to whether the Hittite raid and the Kassite descent 
upon Babylon occurred e OT after the dispersion of the Aryas from the Eurasian 
teppe into India and Syria. Since the Hyksos’ invasion of Egypt did not take place 
pefore about 1680 B.C., it is chronologically possible that their migration from the Oxus 
© Syria took place after 1749 B.c. Military considerations, however, make it seem mor | 
k ely that they traversed Iran and ‘Iraq at a time when the Kassites were still confined 
M their mountain fastnesses and when “räq was under the feeble régime of the opisom 
suc amurabi, rather than at a time when the passage was blocked by t je asaite 
Uccessor-state’ in Babylonia. Having acquired the choicest portion of the Hs 
èl ace and Akkad, the Kassites would assuredly have either fended off riyal par erian 
4 ee or perished in the attempt (as the Achaeans perished when they failed to fen 
orians). 5 
2 Two, that is, i iti nascent Indic Society in the Indus Valley, which 
may, as we have RS abat outlying province of the Empire of Sumer and 


kad, (See pp. 107-9, above.) 


ascended the Tigris to its sour 
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: ire of Sumer and Akkad in Cappadocia w 
ei a territories which had once been the 
int anand beyond the Empire’s Cappadocian frontier, This 
aed borrowed freely from the Sumeric; yet we can hardly 


describe its relation to the Sumeric Society as ree for 
there is no indication that the two societies a l e ogether 
by the middle term of a universal church. e later society did 
indeed take over and assiduously practice the Sumeric system of 
divination. This illusory form of applied science must be regarded, 
however, as an offspring of magic rather than of religion; and in 
any case it was an elaboration of a primitive.practice perpetuated 
by the dominant minority in the Sumeric Society and was not the 
product of a new religion developed by the internal proletariat—g 
development of which there is no trace.! When we turn to the 
later society’s representation and worship of the Gods, we find 
here in general not a transmission or reflection of the Sumeric 
Pantheon and the Sumeric ritual,? but a religion with a distinctive 
character of its own which must have been derived either from 
elements indigenous in Cappadocia before the infiltration of the 
Sumeric culture in the third millennium B.C., or from elements in- 
troduced by barbarian invaders after the breakdown of the Sumeric 
universal state at the turn of the twentieth and nineteenth centuries 
B.C., or from some fusion or amalgamation of the two elements. 

Again, when we study the Scripts in which the later society 
made its records, we find that it began by employing cuneiform! 


| € of its own vernaculars, translating 
Akkadian and Sumerian texts as a nucleus for the development of 
a has By the time when these local vernaculars 
\ onveyed in the new local picto raphi i itera 

independence of the new soci PO eaphic script, the literary 


t . . i 
Society had become complete. ee ene te ate 
he diversity of local ver 


nacular languages had its counterpatt 
I See footnote r on 
2 There are, of cour. 


P. 115, below. 
the ritual, of the Godd 


S i : ÿ 

eae hee this general rule, For instance, the name, if n° 

us into which this war as Petpetuated by the Hittites in the regio” 
ia i ird Lo 0rShip had been introduced by the Assy” 

l p. saillennium B.C. (See Meyer, E.: Geschichte des 
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e multiplicity of local states. The oldest established of these 
languages seems to have been one with no known affinities which 
was called Khatti-li; and the same name—Khatti—was adopted 
by a local state which took the city of Khattusas (the present 
Boghazki6i) as its capital in the course of an expansion that carried 
tion of predominance in its own world by the beginning 


it to a posi 4 Md 
of the fifteenth century B.C.! ‘Khatti’ is the original of the name 


‘Hittite’ which appears in the Old Testament; and it will be con- 
venient to use this latter name for the society that embraced all 
the states over which the Empire of Khatti exercised its hegemony? 
and all the languages which the peoples of these states employed.3 

The destinies of this Hittite Society were decided by the history 
of the Khatti State. In the fourteenth century B.c., when ‘the New 
Empire’ of Egypt lost its grip upon its dominions in Syria, Subbilu- 
lyuma King of Khatti (regnabat circa 1380—1346 B.C.), the con- 
temporary of Amenhotep IV Ikhnaton (imperabat circa 1370-1352 
8.c.), did not resist the temptation to fish in troubled waters. 
Subbilulyuma substituted Khatti for Egypt as the paramount 
Power in Northern Syria by an adroit combination of fraud and 
force, and in Mesopotamia he extended his hegemony over the 
Kingdom of Mitanni; but he left a fatal legacy to his successors 
in a series of destructive wars between Khatti and Egypt, in which 
the Hittite Power, with its less substantial economic foundations, 


suffered relatively more severely than its adversary—to the point 


1 We may suppose that this Empire of Khatti, which dominated the Hittite World 
from some time before 1480 B.C. until 1200 B.C., stood to the Hittite ‘successor-state’ of 
the Empire of Sumer and Akkad, whose war-bands sacked Babylon about 1750 B.C., as 
the Carolingian Empire, which dominated the Western World from about A.D. 775 to 
875, stood to the foregoing Merovingian ‘successor-state’ of the Roman Empire. 

2’This distinction of terms is suggested by Dr. D. G. Hogarth in The Cambridge 


Ancient History, vol. ii, pp. 252-3. z ed 
pire of Khatti was not the language called ‘Khatti-li’ 


3 The official language of the Em | a 
hich seems to have been called ‘Nasian’ or ‘Kanisian’; 


ly related ‘Luvian’, turns out to belong to the 


Indo-European family. It does not, however, belong to the so-called ‘Satem’-Group of 
Indo-European languages which includes Sanskrit (the language of the Aryan invaders 
of Syria and India) and Iranian, but to the so-called ‘Centum’-Group, which is other- 
wise represented by the westernmost of the Indo-European languages (e.g. by all those 
that are alive in Europe now except the Letto-Lithuanian, Albanian, and Slavonic) and 
by one isolated language in the far north-east (the now extinct ‘Tokharian’, which has 
come known to Western scholars through the discovery in the Tarim Basin of docu- 
ments in this language dating from the fourth and subsequent centuries of the Christian 
sta), From the geographical distribution it looks as, though the ‘Centum’ and ‘Satem’ 
Tos ages were dispersed successively from an identical centre on the Eurasian Steppe 
‘cant which they spread in two concentric circles—the ‘satem’ wave following behind the 
beninaul wave and eventually almost effacing it everywhere except in the remote 
e ee of Europe. ‘Kanisian’, like ‘Tokharian’, is saturated with non-Indo-European 
Centura and this fact suggests that both these languages were on the forefront of the 
which à Wave; that they were, in fact, its broken crest of foam. (The Teutonic languages, 
anothes nee much modified from the Indo-European Ur-Sprache’, may represent 
affinity poker’ at another point on the circumference of the circle.) The nearest 
rou ees Kanisian-Luvian’ seems to be to Latin. This suggests that the language was 
gat into Anatolia from Central Europe, as the (‘Satem’-Group) Thracian langu- 

d the (‘Centum’-Group) Celtic by 


age wa: 7 b 
the latin Yards brought in by the Phrygians an 
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but a quite different language w 
and this ‘Kanisian’, as well as the close 
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susceptible to assimilation; and, while the Etruscans were being 
Hellenized, the Hittite communities which remained in Asia were 
frst ground to powder by the Assyrians and were then absorbed 
into the body of the Syriac Society by the Aramaeans. 


The Babylonic Soctety 

The other society which comes into view in Western Asia, side 
by side with the Hittite Society, when the darkness lifts in the 
fifteenth century B.C., had its home in the former homeland of the 
Sumeric Society in ‘Iraq. 

If we test the relation of this other society to the Sumeric by the 
criterion of religion, we shall again fail to find that middle term 
of a universal church which we have taken as the essential token of 
Apparentation-and-A fhliation. When, however, we examine what 
the religion of this other society was, we find that it was not, like 
the Hittite religion, of non-Sumeric origin. On the contrary, it 
was virtually identical with the state religion of the Empire of 
Sumer and Akkad in the time of the Amorite Dynasty of Babylon— 
a religion which had been created neither by the ‘internal prole- 
tariat nor by the ‘external proletariat? of the Sumeric Society, 
but by the dominant minority. 


at Placia and Scylacé on the Asiatic coast of the Marmara, were presumably the repre- 
sentatives of an abortive attempt, on the Etruscans’ part, to compete with the Greeks 
for the mastery of the Dardanelles and for the command of the Black Sea. (For these 
Lemnian Tyrrhenians, and their confusion with the Lemnian Pelasgi whom they appear 
to have overlaid and assimilated, see further I. C (i) (b), Annex II, below.) 

From what is known of the culture which the Etruscans brought with them to Italy, 
it looks as though its affinities are with the Hittite culture; but the imprint cannot have 
been very strong, since after their arrival in Italy the Etruscans adopted the Alphabet 
from the Greeks, and there is no archaeological record of their having ever employed the 
Hittite hieroglyphic script, which remained in use among the Hittite refugees in Northern 
Syria. It may be conjectured that the Etruscans were a people living on the south- 
western fringes of the Hittite World in the shelter of the Western Taurus, with an 
outlet on the Mediterranean in the neighbourhood of Western Cilicia. There is little to 
recommend the alternative conjecture that the Etruscans of Italy were an indigenous 

uropean people. (See further II D (iii), vol. ii, pp. 85-6, below). : 

1 There is nothing in the religious life of the Sumeric Society that can be interpreted 
as a new religious movement—even a rudimentary or an abortive movement—proceed- 
ing from the ‘internal proletariat’ in the “Time of Troubles’ and in the universal state. 

e cannot so interpret either the cult of Tammuz or the Penitential Psalms—the two 

fatures of the Sumeric religion in which we find the nearest approach to the religious 
špirit of an ‘internal proletariat’ as we know it elsewhere—for there is no evidence that 
tither of these features asserted itself as a reaction to the established religion of the 

Ominant minority’. As for Tammuz, ‘il suo nome ricorre soltanto—e non molto spesso 
fief tempi più antichi, specialmente in documenti di Lagash: nel periodo assiro non se 
Zans, ps menzione’ (Furlani, G.: La Religione Babilonese e Assira, vol. i (Bologna 1928, 

E si an, Pp. 279-80). This chronological fact possibly supports the conjecture that 
a arities between the cults of Tammuz, Attis, Adonis, and Osiris are due to the 
$.: popon of an originally Sumerian cult into Anatolia, Syria, and Egypt (see Langdon, 
to be ee and Ishtar (Oxford 1914, Clarendon Press), P. 1); but it certainly forbids us 
‘faithful coe the suggestive meaning of the God’s name (Damu-zi in Sumerian means 
rüdimens : see Langdon, op. cit., p. 2) into regarding the Tammuz cult as either the 

umeric re the vestige of a religion created in the Sumeric “Time of Troubles’ by the 

to their ‘el proletariat’. As for the Penitential Psalms, there seems to be no clue 
P. 317), e (Jastrow, M.: The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (Boston 1898, Ginn), 
Proletariat us, in the present state of our knowledge, the question whether the ‘internal 

Of the Sumeric Society ever created anything in the nature of a universal 
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The Babylonian pantheon reflects the life, and the attitude 
towards life, of the dominant minority in the Sumeric Society of 
that age as faithfully as the Olympian pantheon reflects the life 
and outlook of the barbarians who overran the Minoan World 
during the interregnum after the fall of the ‘thalassocracy of 
Minos’. Here too, the relations between the Gods were simply à 
transposition of political facts into theological terms. In the 
Babylonian phase of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad, the Political 
organization of the Sumeric Society into a universal state with its 
capital at Babylon entailed the subordination of all other Gods to 
the local God of Babylon, Marduk; and in the time of Hammurabi’s 
immediate successor, Samsuiluna (imperabat circa 1904-1867 B.c,), 
Marduk’s supremacy was confirmed by identifying him with 
Enlil the Lord (Bel) of Nippur—the God who, during the Sumeric 
‘Time of Troubles’, had conferred a political hegemony upon 
whichever one of the contending states had been able, at any given 
moment, to establish a command over his shrine. 

When we look at the society that was in existence in ‘Iraq in the 
fifteenth century B.C., we observe that this political system of 
religion had been taken over from the past with the least amount 
of change that was required in order to adapt it to the political 
conditions of the day. ‘The Society was now articulated into three 
states'—Babylonia, Assyria, and Elam—and in each state the local 
State-God was given the sovereignty over the pantheon without 
any other change in the names, number, and attributes of the Gods 
or any change at all in cult and ritual. Thus in Babylonia the 
sovereignty over the pantheon was retained by the Babylonian 
Marduk-Bel (masked under the Kassite name Kharbe so long 
asa Kassite dynasty remained on the throne),? while in Assyria 
the Assyrian God Asshur occupied Marduk-Bel’s place; but in 
every other respect the religions of Babylonia and Assyria were 


church has, to be answered in the negative; but this answer cannot be regarded #8 
definitive. “Anche la religione babilonese-assira ha avuto, come tutta la civiltà mesopot?- 
mica, la sua storia e non v’ha dubbio che tra non molto si potra scrivere anche una storia 
dello spirito religioso in Mesopotamia. . . . Pel momento conviene rinunciare a dare un” 
vera o propri storia della religione babilonese-assira’ (Furlani, op. cit., pp. 92-3). p 
rr RENE 5 opinion (op. cit., p. 183), the astral theology into which the myth 
taken up, presents althe eT. : ee myth (op. cit., p. 5)—was eventually 
based upon the sufferings of a nn for the construction of a universal religi™ 
(which ae eae ef se re under the so-called Second Dynasty of Babylon 
murabi’s immediate abylon), had been established in the time of Samsuiluna, Ham 
‘successor-state’ Pi a: ame on the throne of Sumer and Akkad, as an indigeno 
‘successor-state’ bs umeric universal state, and it had been annexed to the barbaris 
de en a sequently established by the Kassites at Babylon, at the turn 

he eighteenth and seventeenth centuries B.C. Thus the Kingdom of the Sea Lan 


: pernaps: to: ality 
2 The Kassite : erians to preserve their distinctive nation 
dynasty flickered out of existence in 1173 B.C.; but the date is © mi 


historical importance, since t 
long before they ceased to mae descendants of the barbarians had been ‘Babylonic#® 


\ 
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- entical both with one another and with igi ; 
al state in its last phase.! me religion of the Sumeric 
In the secular sphere, we do find certain important changes. 
For instance, the units of political articulation were no longer city- 
states—as they had been from the dawn of Sumeric history to 
the breakdown of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad2—but larger 
states which each contained a number of. cities without political 
individuality. There were also changes in the currency of languages. 
Sumerian, which had begun to lose ground to Akkadian during 
the Sumeric ‘Time of Troubles’ but had still survived as a living 
language down to the end of the Sumeric universal state,3 had now 
become extinct—though, as a dead language, it was still assidu- 
ously studied because the Akkadian Semitic language and the 
cuneiform script were instruments that could not be used without 
a grasp of the Sumerian classical background. In both Babylonia 
and Assyria, the Akkadian language still held its own as a medium 
for public and private records. On the other hand, in Elam, where 
Akkadian had acquired the same currency as in ‘Iraq at the time 
when Elam had been a province of the Empire of Sumer and 
Akkad, the political independence of the country in the new era 
was expressed linguistically in the reinstatement of the vernacular 
language.* 

These secular changes in the aspect of Society are considerable. 
Nevertheless, if we take the degree of continuity or change in 
religious life as our touchstone, we shall hesitate to describe the 
society of the later age as being ‘affiliated’ to the Sumeric Society ; 
and our reason for hesitating will be the exact opposite of that 
which weighed with us when we were considering the relation 


u 


1 See Jastrow, M.: The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (Boston 1898, Ginn), p. 189. 
2 The Empire of Sumer and Akkad, like the Roman Empire, was a union of city- 
states in which the units did not lose their individuality and in which the Central 


overnment confined its activities to functions which were beyond the local Govern- 


ments’ compass, | Le 
3 The Sumerian language was already dying out in Hammurabi’: time, and at the 
Same time the geographical centre of gravity of the society was shifting from Sumer to 
kad: from Ur and Nippur and Isin to Babylon. (Meyer, E.: Geschichte des Altertums, 


3rd edition, vol. i, part ii 630-2. ae : 
* The Elamite lever ar ent language with no known affinities. (It is 
Peteworthy that it had no affinity with Sumerian.) Elam was the first region outside 
. Taq into which the Sumeric culture expanded. A monument of this expansion was the 
avention of an Elamitic script which was inspired by the Sumerian cuneiform but which 
truck out a new set of characters for conveying the Elamite language, instead of adapting 
Su, €xisting Sumerian characters, as these had been adapted to convey prot er non- 
ow arian language: Akkadian. During the latter half of the third millennium B-C., 
after e ver, the Élamitic script was supplanted by the Sumerian cunei ob ba pan 
rer the establishment of the Empire of Sumer and Akkad, when Elam had become a 


Provin à 2 A A itself was supplanted for 
Ce of the Sumeric universal state, the Elamite language a nand this prip A 


u: 
prit oses of record (though not as a spoken vernacular) by any beeing again in 
the thin tnsactions. By the time when our series of recorde from 5 ri this us of 
linguis nt? century B.C., after the break during the inter ; : f 
N es er, E.: Geschichte 
des Alle, assimilation had been not only checked but undone. (See Meyer, 


tums, 3rd edition, vol. i, part ii, pp. 501-2, 560, and 662.) 
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: : ittite. In that instance th 
meric Society and the Hittite. I Ce the 
a too slight to be called Appar ie 
Tn this instance it seems to be too intimate. We 4 1 o say that 
the society which we find existing in Iraq om : eo is 
‘affiliated’ to the Sumeric Society, because bie: tee at it 
may not be identical with it—that it may not, in = os : umeric 
Society itself in the act of attempting, after a k e pee » to 
repeat its historic part on a derelict remnant o ; e stage. Her i IS a 
roblem of identity which we must try to solve sooner or later, 
r i b osition to solve it when our 
We may find ourselves in a better p P 
present survey of societies has been En E ae y, and 
without prejudice, let us treat the society which we find in posses- 
sion in ‘Iraq in the fifteenth century B.C. as a separate representa- 
tive of the species in its own right, and let us lend it a name—for 
convenience ‘Babylonic’.! | nr 
In Babylonic history—or the epilogue to Sumeric history, 
whichever title we may eventually decide to use—there was one 
Portentous event: the militarization of Assyria. When the Empire 
of Sumer and Akkad broke up and the barbarians overran its 
territories—Aryas from one side, Hittites from another, Kassites 
from a third—Assyria was the only fraction of the Sumeric World 
that was not overwhelmed. By a superhuman effort the Assyrians 


kept successive invaders at bay; and their ordeal was prolonged 
for centuries. After surviving a 


Mitannian domination in the 
fifteenth century, they bore the brunt of the Aramaean expansion 
in the eleventh. Yet the uccumbed, and for this they had 
their reward and pai ty2 If the waters did not go over 


1 “Babylonic’ i . 
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: in the Hundr , 
a a Bab lon fell Pe Wet t the seventh century B.c., 
in whic. yor » to rise again, and Ni h ; 

e. Assyria’s last great i neveh next, to rise 

o mor ) g exploit before her hilati 
the overthrow of Elam; and Babylonia was so heey a ation at 
she only survived her victory over Assyria for thre Tn 4 7 
century. The last Survivor among the three states of Te Bab lonie 
World lost its independence when Cyrus entered Bab D Sd 
38 8.c.; and though the Empire of the Achaemenidae i mlad 
53 : ; s ruled 
fom Babylon and Susa,! its ultimate mission was to serve as a 
universal state for the Syriac and not for the Babylonic Society.2 
In the course of five centuries, the Babylonic Society gradually 
faded away. Before the beginning of the Christian Era, it was 
extinct.3 
The Andean Society 

As far as this point in our survey of societies we have been 
identifying extinct representatives of the species that have left 
some monument or other in the world of our time, either in the 
shape of fossils or else in the shape of living societies to which they 
are ‘apparented’—or related in a less intimate way—in the first 
or the second degree. In order to complete our survey up to the 
limits of our knowledge here and now, we must also try to identify, 
by analogy with the specimens identified already, those represen- 
tatives of the species which are neither themselves alive to-day nor 
are related in any way to any of the living representatives nor have 
left their trace in the form of fossils, but which are known to us 
solely from our literary and archaeological records. | 

We know in this way of two societies in the New World which 
were both incorporated into our Western Society by conquest 
during the sixteenth century of the Christian Era, at the very time 
when in the Old World the Arabic Society was being incorporated 
by the same process into the Iranic Society to constitute the unitary 
Islamic Society of to-day.* At the time of the Spanish conquests 
in the New World one of these two indigenous societies occupied 
Central America, from the basin of the Mexican lakes to the penin- 
sula of Yucatan. The other occupied the Andean Plateau, together 
with the lowlands between the western escarpment of the plateau 


and th i th America, in a long narrow zone 
eur e ATY now. the Republic of 


extending n h fi what is 

s orth and south from I 

Colombia to what are now the north-eastern corner of Oe and 

the north-western corner of Argentina. In the TE : ses 

: ties of the Baby 

Won s®—the capital of Elam—had been one of the three + ee 
E i e , . 
> Qh this point, see pp. 80-1, above, and also II. D (v), vol. i, p. 13 


ce Pp. 79-30, above. 
* See pp. 68-72, above, and I. C (i) (b), Annex I, below. 
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universal state, while the Central American Society was in the 
last convulsions of a “Time of Troubles’ from which a universal 
state was about to issue. , Le 
The Andean universal state was the Empire of the Incas, which 
had already overthrown all the other Powers of the Andean World, 
had incorporated into itself the whole domain of the Andean 
Society except the northern extremity of the plateau beyond Quito, 
and had organized on a uniform plan the various peoples and 
territories that had come to be embraced within its frontiers? 
As a result of the Spanish conquest, this indigenous Andean 
pe as state Nee replaced by an alien universal state in the shape 
of the Spani : 
hae te te Re fe ob en sane 
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ttempting a retrospective reconnai 

‘ utes He Ona Hike yt Se of Andean and 
Centra MSs ate of entry into contact 
“a these tWO societies at the moment of th ; 

with : d l the Spanish Conquest 
it may be convenient to eal with Andean history first, since its 
course is easier to survey than the course of Central American 
pistory On the whole. | | | 

The Empire of a Incas, which was suddenly and violently 
d by the Spaniards in a.D. 1530, had been fulfilling the 
functions of an Andean universal state for about a hundred years 
before its catastrophic overthrow in mid-career. At least, we may 
say that the Inca Empire could fairly lay claim to the title of an 
Andean universal state from the moment when it succeeded in 
incorporating the Kingdom of Chimu; for Chimu was not merely 
the second greatest Power in the Andean World, next to the Inca 
Empire itself, on the eve of the Inca conquest; it was also the 
foremost of the twin birth-places of the Andean culture, which 
had first emerged, and then risen to its zenith, partly in Chimu 
and partly in Nazca. Thus the conquest of Chimu by the Inca 
Power in the fifteenth century of the Christian Era established a. 
political union between the oldest and the youngest elements in 
the Andean Society ; for the rise of the Andean culture to its zenith 
in Chimu and Nazca appears to have taken place during the first 
fve centuries of the Christian Era,! whereas the first Inca sovereign 
of the historical ten does not appear to have entered upon his reign 
at Cuzco until after the beginning of the twelfth century.2_ The 
conquest of Chimu by the Incas also consummated a political 
union between the lowlands of the coast and the highlands of the 
interior, which were the two different, and culturally as well as 


physically distinctive, areas which together constituted the Andean 
al nucleus of the Inca 


World; for Cuzco, which was the origin 

Empire, was a highland canton, while both Chimu and Nazca 
were lowland coastal states—Chimu being situated towards the 
northern and Nazca towards the southern end of the Peruvian 


coastline.. For this combination of reasons, the conquest of Chimu 
haps to be taken as the 


by the Incas in the fifteenth century is per 

epoch-making event that marks the establishment of the Andean 

universal state. The war in which this conquest was achieved was 
f the Inca Pacha- 


the culminating action in the military career © 
m about A.D. 1400 to 


cutec: : ; 
tec;3 and, since Pachacutec reigned fro a tre ate bie 
i oning 1 | 


a. 
ja 1448,4 we shall not be far out In our rec. i 
nexation of Chimu not earlier than A.D. 143° and if we therefore 


supersede 


‘Ss : 1 ivilisations of the 
Andes (Noe, hronological tables on pp. 47-9 of Means, P.A.: Aaen its Ajek Y : 
nE York 1931, Scribner). 4 Means. op. cit., P- 253- 


“or this war, see Means, op. cit., PP- 260-1. 
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llot a span of a century, or rather less, to the “niversal-state Phage 
a . 
of Andean history. ion of Chimu by the Inca Po er 
This ue os empire-building which had begun 
the climax! o ee in the reigns of the second and third of the 
three oe ee Lioque Yupanqui (imperabat circa Ay, 
historical ay Mayta Capac (imperabat circa A.D, 1195-1239) 
te 95) tT s laid the foundations of the Empire by annexing 
These two : re Titicaca to their ancestral Principality of Cuzco 
EE au dominions to the sea at Moquechua, towards 
$ ak extremity of the Peruvian Fard the eve 
more intensive militarism through which the Inca Empire Was 


century and which 


between AD. goo and A.D. 1100. 


- We perceive that the 
‘Time of Troubles’ manifested itself on the Plateau and in the 
Coast-lands simultaneously 


> We perceive that both regions were 
already playing their historical parts in t 


to the beginning of 
A e growth of the Andean Society 
: the earliest poj t 

evidence begins 


F9 at which our archaeological 
© give us light, we find 


2 8S we have noticed by 
tan culture. Originated in two districts 
4ZCa—and that it was in 
Creative work d sca that the Makers of this culture did theif 
he art of cae ae bose first five Centuries of the Christian Era. 
pottery and, abo ll Mu—in the modelling and painting of its 
7 Ove all, in its Plastic Portrayal of the human coun- 
1 The climax only, and not the je 
i more term; for the rei ile it marked t 
Senh Nonnen Chaple eect fox Re mare 
added to t e Empire b È e Cuadorian Section of the And C e: t and Plateau Wer 
1448-82), p Y Pachacutec’s Successor Tupa Yupanait Geers circa AD» 
For the Vicissitudes in t 2 See M < cit., pp. 227-9 i 
further 1D Gv), vol, i, p : on gages of the Incas in their empire Ei ong age, 8° 
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tenance—is not unworthy to be compared with the art of early 
Hellas. In this creative age, the people of the Coast were the 

joneers, while the people of the Plateau were backward. It was 
not till about the sixth century that the highlanders were stimulated 
into creative activity in their turn by a contact and conflict with 
the lowlanders in which it was the lowlanders that took the ini- 
tiative. ‘Thereafter, there was a second chapter in the growth- 
phase of the Andean Society in which the Plateau acquired the 
lead in art, and, above all, in architecture, as well as in politics and 
war. The outstanding monument of this and of all other ages of 
Andean history is the highland city of Tiahuanaco, at the south- 
eastern corner of Lake ‘Titicaca, whose huge monoliths still defy 
the ravages of a cruel climate. But this first age of highland pre- 
dominance was followed by the beginning of the general ‘Time of 
Troubles’ of which we have already taken note; and when this 
common adversity fell upon both parts of the Andean World, it 
was the Plateau, on which the culture had a shorter history and 
shallower roots, that suffered the more severely. On the Plateau, 
after the onset of the ‘Time of Troubles’, there was a relapse to a 
level of culture which was scarcely above the primitive, whereas 
in the Lowlands a less depressing cultural set-back was followed, 
both in Chimu and in Nazca, by a revival of the old lowland 
culture at about the turn of the eleventh and twelfth centuries of 
the Christian Era. ‘Thus the Lowlands reasserted their cultural 
superiority over the Plateau from the beginning of ‘the Time of 
Troubles’ onwards, and in this sphere they never yielded the 
palm to the Plateau again—not even when the military and political 
genius of the Incas imposed upon the lowlanders a highland 


pattern of an Andean universal state. 


The Yucatec, Mexic, and Mayan Societies | 

By comparison with Andean history as we have sketched it 
above, the course of Central American history 1s complicated ; for 
when we examine the home of the Central American Society as 
We find it at the time of the Spanish conquest, we observe that it 

d two distinct nodes, one on the Mexican Plateau and the other 
on the peninsula of Yucatan. And a closer examination reveals 
the fact that these nodes correspond to the former homes of two 


Societies which were originally separate, and which we may call 
respectively the ‘Mexic’ and the ‘Yucatec’. The Yucatec Society 


Was apparently incorporated into the Mexic Society by conquest 
at about the turn of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries of the 


istian Era;! and the Central American Society which the 
i were not Aztecs but Toltecs. 


I 
unting in the no-man’s-land 


‘The as Mexic conquerors of Yucatan at, this juncture 
tecs at that time were outer barbarians, living by h 
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Spaniards found in existence on their arrival in a a World 
was a composite society, brought M y this act of 
incorporation, as the composite Vert ociety that is extant 
in the Old World to-day has been brought into existence by the 


incorporation of the Arabic Society wn the a fa june Mexic 
conquest of the Yucatec Society, occurred (accor: ine 7 one view) 
because the city-states into which the Yucatec World was arti. 
culated had fallen into a state of internecine warfare and had 
sought to increase their military strength against one another by 
recruiting Mexic mercenaries who eventually made themselves 
their employers’ masters. In any case, the arrival of Mexic 
mercenaries in Yucatan and the outbreak of internecine warfare 
in Yucatan are both well-established historical facts, whatever their 
relation to one another. The warfare, too, was undoubtedly a 
sign that the Yucatec Society had fallen into a Time of Troubles’; 
and it appears to be generally agreed that, after the union of the 
Yucatec Society with the Mexic into a single Central American 
Society, the trouble eventually spread throughout the wider 
common weal and grew with time. By the middle of the fifteenth 
century of the Christian Era, at the latest, the social crisis in Central 
America had become acute;? and its denouement in the forcible 
establishment of a universal state through the agency of Aztec 
militarism was in sight when the Spaniards arrived 3 

If we now trace the separate histories of the Yucatec Society 
and the Mexic Society back before the beginning of their common 
“Time of Troubles’ into their separate ages of growth, we shall 
find that they were related to one another, as the Iranic Society 


to the north of the Mexic World. The Toltecs were the creators of the Mexic Society. 
The Aztecs did not gain a footing in the Mexic domain until the Toltecs had fallen 
into a ‘Time of Troubles’. The creators of the Yucatec Society were Mayas. 

1 The other view is that the arrival of these Mexic mercenaries in Yucatan marks the 
beginning and not the end of the Yucatec age of peace and prosperity. (See the next 
footnote: | ` 

2 e experts are at present at variance over the chronology of Yucatec history. It 
seems to be agreed that there was a prosperous period, nn ne tro tec turies long, 
during which the several Yucatec city-states were at peace with one another in virtue 
of the so-called League of Mayapan’, and that this peace ended catastrophically in 

the War of Mayapan’, which was a revolt of the other cities against the city of Mayapan’s 
hegemony. Some scholars, however, place these two centuries of peace before the 
arrival of the Toltecs in Yucatan and others after it. This difference of view comes out 
D eus of the Maya (London 1931, Scribner) by T. Gann and J. E. Thompson: 
X a of the a joint authors dates the two prosperous centuries between A.D. 1004 and 
D Trota EREE that the multiplicity of small states, constantly at war with each 
Tzor (p. 18) Tie hee de F ent in the sixteenth century, arose in À iP; 
+ 18). e or dates the same catastrophe A.D. 1451 (pp. 84-8): 

3 The Yucatec Society had originally been relati P the he Mear ociety 
et warlike; and the reciprocal inivence of the omen. errr ore union 
dde Bad OÙ ie nn ve na 
infiltration of the Aztecs and other Chichimess ea ee ee fa s 

1 that is t es from 
ne ae lat car io 
} Lai , reache i i 
American ‘Time of ‘Troubles’, on the eve of the caval per a 
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and the Arabic Society were related, through an identic relation 
to a third society of an older generation. In their different homes, 
they both emerged, before the beginning of the eleventh century 
of the Christian Era, from an interregnum which had followed 
the fall of a universal state into which this older society had incor- 
orated itself in its last phase.1 This universal state was the so- 
called ‘First Empire” of the Mayas,2 which came to a rapid and 
mysterious end in the seventh century of the Christian Era, after 
having flourished for two or three hundred years.3 The great 
cities of this empire, which lay in the rain-soaked country to the 
south of Yucatan, in what are now the Republic of Guatemala 
and the British Colony of Honduras, were suddenly abandoned, 
one after another, to the tropical forest,4 in which their remains— 
long since engulfed and overgrown—are being discovered in our 
day by our Western archaeologists. The majority of the population 
migrated northwards into Yucatan,’ which had been a colonial 
appendage of the older society’s domain;® and the Yucatec 
Society which emerged there eventually, after the interregnum, 
was the creation of these refugees. As for the causes of the cata- 
strophe in which the older society’s history ended, it can only be 
said—in the present state of our knowledge—that the triumph of 
the tropical forest over the works of Man was probably a conse- 
quence of the catastrophe and not its cause ; since there is nothing 
to suggest that there was at this time any change of climate which 
might have given the tropical forest the upper hand at last over a 


1 This interregnum is dated circa A.D. 600—990 by Means, P. A.: Ancient Civilisations 
of the Andes (New York 1931, Scribner), p. 38. P : . J 

2 The ‘First Empire’ appears to have been a genuine universal state, in which all the 
Maya cities of the age obeyed a single Central Government. (For the archaeological 
indications of this, see Gann and ‘Thompson, op. cit., pp. 58-9.) The so-called ‘Second 
Empire’ of the Mayas belongs to the history of the later Yucatec Society and was not 
really an empire at all but an association of city-states, ‘the League of Mayapan’ (so 
called after one of the three participating states). This League kept the peace in the 
Yucatec World during the two centuries preceding the beginning of the ‘Time of. 

roubles’, For the controversy over the chronology, see p. 124, footnote 2, above. 

3 The ‘First Empire’ of the Mayas floruit circa A.D. 300-600 according to Spinden, 
H. J.: The Ancient Civilisations of Mexico and Central America (New York 1922, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History), p. 67; circa A.D. 400-600 according to The Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, ed. xiii, new volume i, p. 194; circa A.D. 450-700 according to Means, 
hi A.: Ancient Civilisations of the Andes (New York 1931, Scribner), p. 35. On the other 
The Its fall is placed as late as the first half of the ninth century of the Christian Era by 
Newt re J. Ee The Civilisation of the Mayas (Chicago 1927, Field Museum of 

istory), pp. 11-12. 
z% In The History of the Maya (London 1931, Scribner), Messrs. Gann and Thompson 
aie follow Spinden’s and not ‘Thompson’s own chronology in this joint work— 
Beg that these successive sudden abandonments extended over about a century, 

‘A’: 530-630, from first to last (p.60). . 
of the Pacibe ty ue out in the opposite direction to Quen Santo, on the inland slope 

6 ighlands. 

Coast he first Maya colony in Yucatan is thought to have been Tuluum, on the east 
to À D Monument at Tuluum bears a date which corresponds on Spinden’s chronology 
7 "Foot (Gann and Thompson, op. cit., p. 41. Cf. pp. 71-8.) : 
Vol, iin ts victorious counter-offensive of the tropical forest, see further II. D (i), 

PP. 3-4, and II. D (vi), vol. ii, pp. 304-6, below. 
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society which had been successfully keeping it at bay for many 
centuries. Here, as elsewhere, the catastrophe is more likely 4 
have been due to some human failure in Society itself; but 
Archaeology gives us no clue to what this failure was.! It only 
tells us that the ‘First Empire’ of the Mayas did not perish by 
violence of any kind: not by revolution and not by war. Indeed, 
this older society seems to have been unusually pacific, The only 
evidence that it practised the art of war at all comes from the north. 
western fringe of its. domain, where it had to deal with outer 
barbarians in the quarter in which the Mexic Society eventually 
emerged after the interregnum.? The arts in which the older 
society excelled were Astronomy (turned to practical account in a 


' The problem is discussed systematically and critically but inconclusively by Messrs, 
Gann and Thompson in op. cit. on pp. 61-6. £ | 

‘The abandonment of the area as a whole was a gradual one, and occupied approxi- 
mately a century. It commenced in the extreme south, at Copan, and in the extreme 
west, at Palenque, extending thence eastward and northward till it reached the cities of 





disease; 3. Earthquakes; 4. War, 


regards the possibility of soil-exhaustion, an observation of latter-day native agriculture 
in the area once covered by the ‘First E 


mpire’ of the Mayas seems to show that a repeated | 
clearing and burning-off of the tropical forest for the purpose of agriculture does tend 
eventually to exhaust the soil of the clearing and to end in its surface becoming covered 
with a tough mat of coarse grass. If this economic calamity occurred in the latter days 
of the Maya Empire on an unparalleled scale, and at a time when the Maya cultivators 
had given hostages to Fortune by being fruitful and multiplying and replenishing the 
Earth with a teeming Population on the strength of an abundant food-supply which now 
unexpectedly began to fail, it is conceivable that the dominant minority of the Mayan 
Society—in which the ruling class appears to have been an esoteric priesthood—may have 
lost its nerve. In that event, the social effect of the exhaustion of the soil may have been 
reinforced and accentuated by religious terrors and tabus. The once fruitful and now 
barren corn-lands may have become an object of superstitious aversion as well 2 
economic despair; and the two Motives together may perhaps suffice to explain the 
wholesale trek into Yucatan, f 
. The theory that an exhaustion of the soil may have been at least part cause of the trek 
1s supported by the fact that, during the century (circa A.D. 530-630) during which the 
great cities of the ‘First Empire’ were being progressively deserted, the first step take 
by their former inhabitant as to found a bevy of new small towns in their neighbout- 


hoods. The purpose of this local change of residence may have been to bring the culti- 
vators closer to the fringes of the cu 


t ltivated areas that surrounded each of the g 
cities; for presumably the soil was less seriously exhausted on these fringes, eee 
cultivation would Previously have been less intense, than on the immediate outski 1 
of the previous centres of Population. On this showing, the foundation of these srj 
towns represents an attempt to compromise with ‘economic necessity? by l in 
decentralization—an attempt which proved vain and which was therefore followed» 
the end, by an outright emigration to Yucatan. (See Gann and Thompson, op: 


PP. 51-2 and 56-7.) 
fifth of Messrs. Gann and Th 





. For a discussion of the ompson’s alternative explanf 
tions—namely climatic changes—see lI. D (vii), Annex I, vol. ii below. dat 
,? There are only two sculptures that relate to war, and these have both been four is 
Piedras Negras (Gann and T ompson, op. cit., p. 63—where, however, the vie ech 
expressed that the Mayas and the Nahuas did not actually come into contact with Dies 
other). In this connexion it may be noted that two, at least, of the ‘Old Empire’ colo 


: m 2). 
in Yucatan, namely L'uluum and Ichpaatun, were walled cities (op. cit., pp. 40 and 43) 
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| f chronology which was 

system or © ki ee remarkab] 
‘ons and painstaking in its records) and Call; ; 
“otographic script, carved on stone, Shick we in a grotesque 
have not yet succeeded in deciphering), ern scholars 


; The pe 
this society were the Mayas, and we may call er a 


Vhat was the relation between t Be ae 
a and the Yucatec and Mexic ae jian Society ne one 
take as our touchstone the presence or absence of other ? If we 
. hape of a universal ch „07 a middle term 
in the shap r urch, we shall hesitate to ron 
either the Yucatec Society or the Mexic Society to Ba eat 
to the Mayan—and this for the reason that weighed with us h, 
we were examining the relation òf the Babylonic Society to ae 
Sumeric. In the age of the Mayan universal state we can E 
no religious movement that can be confidently interpreted as the 
rise of a universal church created by an internal proletariat.2 By 
that time, the dominant minority of the Mayan Society had 
organized its religious practices and beliefs into an elaborate and 
esoteric system ; and this system appears to have been transmitted 
to the Yucatec Society and to the Mexic Society, as the somewhat 
similar religious system of the Sumeric dominant minority was 
transmitted to the Babylonic Society. The only change seems to 
have been that the Mexic Society failed to preserve the refinements 
of its Mayan heritage, in religion as in other aspects of culture, 
and even brutalized what it retained by lapsing into the practice 
of human sacrifice.3 In a general way, the fortunes of the Mayan 
religion in Mexic hands resemble the fortunes of the Sumeric 
religion in the hands of the Assyrians. 

When we turn to consider the relative displacement of the 
original homes of the Yucatec Society and the Mexic Society from 
the original home of the Mayan, the displacement of the Mexic 
Society—from a moist tropical plain to a dry plateau in the far 


. 1” The Mayas stand to the histories of the Mayan, Yucatec, SE ne 
Sumerians stand to the histories of the Sumeric, Babylonic, an ihe two groups: for 
ever, there are certain material points of resemblance between e o en ent 
instance, the turn for astronomy and the contrast between the eng rier sa which the 
of the earlier society in either group and the unusually vicious mill 


` the Aztecs as 
‘story of the later societies culminated. In this, the early Mayas stand to 


€ early Sumerian nd to the Assyrians. nes 
« * In the ayan anes, perhaps ake nearest approach eee Ge pent fan 
Interna] proletariat’, as we know it elsewhere, is the cult of Pe puma ely sens 
thoivican or Kukulcan, which was transmitted to the Meie Society (the Go ean 
c re being translated into the local Nahuan language ane Reon Te of Tural- 

aye od recalls the Sumeric Culture-God Ea. I 
considere ts we are confronted with me difficu 
tion ofp P S i hip of Tammuz. . ranc 
note i R to the organiz igi minant minorl 
note on Cf this cult to the organized religion of the do 
uestionably) innocent o. 


COn p, rr 
3 : 115, above. 2 n à 

nae € Mayan religius system was possibly (though ee Shape of outlandish and 
Tevolting rifce, but it did contain a pruta facall those of Hinduism. 


E penitential self-mortifications W. 
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north-west—recalls the similar displacement of the Hittite Soci 
from the Sumeric. The original home of the Mexic Societe Ÿ 
the plateau was at, if not beyond, the extreme limit reached ` 
the Mayan Society in this direction at the time Of its great y | 
2 : s est | 
expansion. On the other hand, the peninsula which was the orig; | 
home of the Yucatec Society appears to have been brought Con. 
pletely within the ambit of the Mayan Society in its latest age | 
At the same time, Yucatan lay right outside the region of tropical | 
forest which was the birth-place of the Mayan Society; and | 
although in actual distance it lay much nearer to the Mayan home. 
land than the Mexican Plateau lay, the essential differences in the | 
physical environment were much the same on the Peninsula ag | 
they were on the plateau. Whereas, in the Mayan homeland, the | 
society had to contend with a superabundance of rainfall and of | 
vegetation, Yucatan, like the plateau, was deficient in water and | 
in trees.! Thus as far-reaching an adaptation of the material con- | 
ditions of life to a new physical environment was demanded when 
the Yucatec Society was founded in an outlying province of the ‘First | 
| 


Empire’ by Mayan refugees as when the Mexic Society was founded 


by the Mayan culture ina 
his respect the relation of 
as unlike that of the Babylonic 
tter case the birth-place of the 
homeland of the earlier society 
lacement at all. 


by barbarians who had been irradiated 

no-man’s-land beyond the frontier. Int 
the Yucatec Society to the Mayan w 
Society to the Sumeric, for in this la 
later society was coincident with the 
and there was no geographical disp 


The Egyptiac Society 


Finally there is one representative of 


the species which has lived 
through a longer s 


r pan than any other whose history we know, and 
this, apparently, without ever entering into the relationship either 


of ‘affiliation’ or of ‘apparentation’. This is the society which 
emerged in the lower valley of the Nile, between the First Cataract 
and the Mediterranean, during the fourth millennium s.c., and 
which became extinct in the fifth century of the Christian Era’ 


after existing, from first to last, at least three times as long as our 
own Western Society has existed so far.3 This ‘Egyptiac’# Society 

1 Yucatan is a low-lying shelf of limestone which has been elevated above sea-level 
without the strata being tilted out of the horizontal plane. In physical character 4 
Yucatanian peninsula resembles the south-eastern extremity of Italy, from the plain 
Foggia to the tip of the ‘heel’, Lire 

2 This is the extreme date down to which some vestiges of the Egyptiac tradition 8 nt 
vived. As a ‘going concern’, the Egyptiac culture did not outlive the third century 
the Christian Era. inter 

3 It is not yet thirteen centuries since our Western Society emerged from. the istory 
regnum which followed the fall of the Roman Empire. The span of Egyptiac h 
extends over at least four millennia. 


4 ‘Egyptiac’ (from the Latin Aegyptiacus), 


mie Se e 
in order to avoid the ambiguity of th 
geographical adjective ‘Egyptian’ (from the La 


tin Aegyptius). 
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represented in the world of our day, as far as we can see 
human heirs or assigns—not by any fossil of itself and not 
any living society to which it might be either ‘apparented’ or 


is not 
an 


related in some less intimate way. All the more triumphant is the 
immortality which it has sought and found in stone. It seems 
robable that the Pyramids, which have already borne inanimate 
witness to the existence of their makers for four or five thousand 
years without yielding tọ the ravages of Time, will continue stead- 
fastly to perform their Atlantean task for hundreds of thousands 
of years to come. It is not inconceivable that they may outlast 
Mankind itself, and that, in a world where there are no longer 
human senses to receive their testimony or human minds to com- 
prehend it, they will testify still of the Egyptiac Society that made 
them: ‘Before Abraham was, I am.’ 


II. A PROVISIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF SOCIETIES 
OF THE SPECIES 


In the foregoing survey we started with six representatives of 
the species of society which we are studying—five living repre- 
sentatives and one extinct specimen—and with two sets of fossils. 
Asa result of the survey, we have succeeded in identifying thirteen 
representatives more. ‘hus we now have at our disposal nineteen 
representatives in all; and it may be convenient to run through 
their names in the order in which they have presented themselves. 
Our nineteen societies are the Western, the Orthodox Christian, 
the Iranic, the Arabic (now incorporated with the Iranic into the 
Islamic Society of to-day), the Hindu, the Far Eastern, the Hel- 
lenic, the Syriac, the Indic, the Sinic, the Minoan, the Sumeric, 
the Hittite, the Babylonic, the Andean, the Mexic, the Yucatec, 
the Mayan, and the Egyptiac.! | 

The practical operations by which we have carried out our survey 
suggest a basis for a provisional classification of the results that 


pared with the list of ten societies which 
ly a century ago. (See vol. i, pp. 362-5, 
aines (Paris 1853-5, Firmin Didot, 


ve This list of nineteen societies may be com: 
tho mPiled by Count J. A. de Gobineau near 
4 vole yet Sdition of L’Indgalité des Races Hum 
is). In introducing his list, de Gobineau declares: | | 
seulen sein de ces multitudes de nations qui ont passé ou vivent encore sur la terre, dix 
Ha ment se sont élevées à l’état de sociétés complètes. Le reste, plus ou moins indépen- 
| Bavite à l’entour comme les planètes autour de leurs soleils. à hs a 
With à list itself is as follows. (N.B. Wherever one of de Gobineau’s societies coincides 
been ae a the societies identified in this Study, the name employed in this Study has 
5 Tee de Gobineau’s description or title. 
Il. Enea our Indic+ Hindu]. 
Il, ‘Assyria’ [= our Syriac approximately, since it is described as including the 
Jews, Phoenicians, Lydians, Carthaginians, Himyarites, and Zorastrian- 
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ah Ta come upon an earlier Ee . 
: t though the middle term of a rapa P A 
to it in some less intimate or n ie dau 
the other hand, a eae representative of the Species, 
oe sionally classify our nineteen societies according 
Thus we can provisi nrelated to earlier societies or related in this 
to whether they Ta es this provisional classification, We 
or that degree, lace to the criterion that we have employed jn 
shall give a we have been identifying representatives of the 
our survey Pi resence or absence of a universal church, We 
species, namely command a secondary criterion which we can 
ot T al “dividi the set of ‘related’ societies, namely the 
ae oe if any, of the original home of the later 

’ : I 

nied fon T original home of the earlier society 


-2 By com. 
ining these two criteria, we may perhaps rie a ‘yar d-stick 
with which we may be able to measure off all our Societies on 
a single scale and assign them specific places in a Continuous 
series, 


PParented 
T 18 relate 
metimes, on 
of a Society 


In our primary religious classificati 
specimens in the following groups: 


on, we may arrange our 
related in any way eith 


first, societies that are not 
er to earlier or to later societies; second, 
ated in any way to earlier societies but are 

; third, societies that are related to earlier 
societies, but in a less intimate way than by ‘affiliation through 
universal chu 


rches, the relation in this case consisting simply in 
the fact that the later society has been 


‘apparented” to them 
» Societies that are related to 


his ‘Assyriac’ Society had its ‘renaissance 
St thing about it]. 


Iranians, , remarks that t 

iranienne’, and that this Was the be 

+ Hellenic, 

we pie ie Our Sinic+ Pay 
< stalie [= a frin e of 

VIL Germanic [= Ch Our 


% Alleghanian 
IX. Mexic, [ 


The author 


Eastern], 


Hellenic], 
estern). 


= a fringe of our Mexic]. 


When Andean, 


\ > Western 

y the discoveries of Na 
he other three, however, are living soci eau 
tituents of the Islamic), Either de Gop 
he has intended to include them respecti 
ove, ` 


3 See pp. 56-7, above. 
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earlier societies, butin a more intimate way than by Apparentation- 
and-Affliation, the relation in this case amounting to an inheritance 
of the organized religion of the dominant minority of the earlier 
society with little or no change.! Within the group of ‘affiliated’ 
societies, We can distinguish two sub-groups, according to whether 
the germ of creative power in the internal proletariat of the 
‘apparented’ society, out of which the intermediary universal 
church has sprung, has been alien from the ‘apparented’ society 
or indigenous to it in origin.? This primary classification gives the 


following results: 


Wholly Unrelated Societies 


Egyptiac 
Andean 


Societies Unrelated to Earlier Societies 
Sinic 
Minoan 
Sumeric 
Mayan 


Infra-affiliated Societies 
Indic (?)3 
Hittite 
Syriac 
Hellenic (?)* 


Affiliated Societies I 

(affliated through a chrysalis church of the alien-origin type) 
Western 
Orthodox Christian 
Far Eastern 


; See pp. 115-18, above. , 2 See p. 57, above. 
ii On the assumption that the domain of the ‘Indus Culture’ was, at any rate latterly, 
dres tlying province of the Sumeric universal state, and that this was the magnet that 
| Ph. the Aryas on their Vélkerwanderung to India from the Eurasian Steppe. (See 
to be + » above.) If this assumption is unwarranted, then the Indic Society ought 
pc Placed in the preceding group of Societies Unrelated to Earlier Societies. 
fH m the view that the Mysteries and the Orphic Church which emerge in the course 
; oe enic history represent no more than the rudiments of a universal church which 
only ernal proletariat of the antecedent Minoan Society had attempted to create with 
and partial success (see pp. 95-100, above). Ifthis view is mistaken, and if the Mysteries 
church, ism are rather to be regarded as manifestations of a full-fledged universal 
ted Soci then the Hellenic Society ought to be placed in the following group of Affilia- 
she owed cs; On the whole, however, it seems more probable that ‘the memory of what 
in Indio t0 Per older population was effaced almost as effectually in Greece as it was 
Probsthe : (Marshall, Sir. J.: Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilisation (London 1931, 
ain, 3 vols.), vol. i, p. vii.) 
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Affiliated Societies II 
(affiliated throu 
type) 
Iranic 
Arabic 
Hindu 


Supra-affiliated Societies 
Babylonic 
Yucatec 
Mexic 
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tion (so far as this secondary classific 
arrangements which are now to be 

always from the less intimate to the 
tionship, so that, in our combined 
classification, from top to bottom o 
The series now works out as follows 


Egyptiac+ Andean 

Sinic+Minoan+ Sumeric-+Mayan 

Syriac | 

Indic+Hittite+ Hellenic 

Western 

es Christian (in Russia)+Far Eastern (in Korea and 
Japan 

Orthodox Christian (main body)+Far Eastern (main body) 

Iranic 

Arabic+Hindu 

Mexic 

Yucatec 

Babylonic 


ation extends). In both the 
combined we have proceeded 
more intimate degree of rela- 
order, the ‘direction’ of the 
f the list, will be the same. 


As the result of our three classificatory operations, we have in- 
cidentally increased the number of our specimens from nineteen 
to twenty-one (the Orthodox Christian Society and the Far 
Eastern Society each falling into two parts which take different 
Places in the series). We have arranged these twenty-one specimens 
in a series of twelve degrees, beginning with the degree represented 
by the Egyptiac Society and the Andean Society, which show ae 
trace of being related in any way to any other society, either ear = 
or later than themselves, and ending with the degree ee 
by the Babylonic Society, which is related to the “ro oy 
80 intimately that already we have asked ourselves the ques 
whether the relation may not almost amount to epee poh ee 

t may be opportune, before passing on, tee © ares all 
Auestion again, and to seek this time for an answer; 


ai i ly a stage as to 
cone Sumeric Society, though they were embraced in its domain at so ae Lie 
Count as parts of its homel 8 d. In so far, the original home the Bio Gociety in the 
sanot be said t ha Spee R holly. coincident with that of t 1 dent with the original 
boy hee O the the “hand, it was far more nearly On included not only Elam 
nee of the Sumeris Society than with its widest range a D ince padocia and Syria 
into ps sil 1, and not only 
‘nto the bags Indus Valley as well, 
ĉe Pp. 117-18, above. 
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es We took it for granted that our Western Society 


was a distinct and separate representative of ee T did 
not occur to us to regard this society as identical with the Hellenic 
Society or to treat our Western history as a mere epilogue to 
Hellenic history on account of the relation between the two 
societies and between their two histories to which the familiar 
tokens bear witness. By analogy, we have assumed that all these 
other societies are distinct and separate likewise. We have made 
the assumption confidently in cases where we have found not only 
a universal state and a Völkerwanderung but also a universal 
church. We have made it, again, where instead of auniversal church 


we have found a new religion introduced, i ö 
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dé powever our tokens’ are to be interpreted, they ca a 
À mselves to regard our ‘Orthodox Christian? Soc; a 
pring © dent of the Hellenic Society, or our ‘Far Eastern’ lee 
indep "tof the Sinic, or our ‘Iranic’ and ‘Arabic’ as snd oe 
oe Syriac, OF our ‘Hindu’ as independent of the Indic > a 
3 the sand “Yucatec’ as independent of the Mayan, any fe 
Mn they can regard our ‘Babylonic’ as independent of the ner, 

ne remind us that in this last extreme case we ourselves 
ie hesitated; and they may refer us back to a simile which we 
z applied in a somewhat different connexion. 


At an earlier point of our Study! we compared the Roman 
pmpire to an old tree whose roots decayed until the wind tore 
them UP and overthrew the solid trunk, The Roman Empire was 
a universal state, one of those institutions into which decaying 
societies incorporate themselves in the last phase of their lives. 
Why not extend the simile from a single institution to the whole 
fife of a society in extremis?? Why not apply it, for instance, to the 
Sumeric Society in extremis? In this light, instead of viewing 
what we have called the Babylonic Society as a distinct and separate 
entity with a life of its own, we might view it rather as the dead 
trunk of the Sumeric Society—dead but not yet dissolved into 
dust, fallen but still cumbering the ground. Think how long a 
time it takes for a dead, fallen trunk to rot away. The time may 
be almost as long as the lifetime of the tree before it died and 
fell. If the lifetime of the Sumeric Society covered perhaps two 
thousand years (from the early centuries of the fourth millennium 
B.C. to the early years of the nineteenth century B.C.), there is 
nothing extravagant in the supposition that the carcass of the 
Sumeric Society should have cumbered the ground of ‘Iraq for 
nearly two thousand years more (from the nineteenth century B.C.. 
to the last). Are not the social phenomena which we observe in 
that region during that latter period of time more aptly described 
in these terms than on the hypothesis of a new society coming to 
birth, growing up, breaking down, and disintegrating in its turn? 


! See p. 56, above 
RAS ae ot our simile has actually bern y by, Oswald Spengler (Der 
W es Abendlandes, vol. i (Munich 1920, Beck), p. 154): x : 
in hen the goal and the idea iets “culture’] are attained, when the entire range of itg 
su lep bilities has been traversed in a series of external realizations, then the He 
tion” Y goes stiff; it dies off, its blood coagulates, its forces fail, it ture ne a keeping 
is ei this condition it is capable, like a dead giant of the primeva orest, lite Re 

à cred branches outstretched for century after century. We see ee die 
CivigPt Of India, of China, of the Islamic World. In the same way. Ut "oy the 
appel towered up, in the Imperial Age, in gigantic dimension’ ADS bi’ Cutture 
in the nce Of youthful ‘strength and exuberance—depriving the young 
; NBE of air and light.’ -this Study, is meant by a 
civilization. Pengler’s terminology, a ‘culture’ means what, 1n this ; e 

n , while Spengler’s ‘civilizations’ are the debris of dead cu . 
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Is it not misleading to treat these 


on a par with the preceding phenomena of Sumer 
to lend them a distinctive name, as though they w 
tions of a separate society existing in its own right? Woul festa, 
be better to wipe out the name ‘Babylonic Society’ and 1 dit Not 
; teat y and label 

phenomena instead as the debris of the Sumeric Society) 
principle we have already conceded that an extinct Society la 
leave fossilized remains of its fabric behind. We have Senta 
a number of fossil remnants of two extinct societies—the gel 
and the Indic—in the world of our own day. May not ee 
have labelled the ‘Babylonic Society” be really just such anon 3 
fossil of somewhat larger size and greater age?! And may not A 
‘Yucatec’ and ‘Mexic’ and ‘Hindv’ and ‘Arabic’ and ‘Iranie a 
‘Far Eastern’ and ‘Orthodox Christian’ societies be fo 
If so, no less than ten? out of our twenty- 
to be struck off the list and sent to limbo. 

In meeting this criticism, we may admit at once that the con- 
ception of a society cumbering the ground as a carcass, long after 
the life has gone out of the body, is by no means absurd a Priori, 
Indeed, we can assist our critics by pointing out an instance in 
which this conception is indisputably apt. 

If we examine the history of the Egyptiac Society, we find that 
little more than a quarter of its vast time-span of four millennia 
was a period of growth. The impetus which manifested itself first 
in the mastery of a peculiarly formidable physical environment—in 
the clearing, draining, and cultivation of the jungle-swamp that 
originally occupied the lower valley and the Delta of the Nile to 
the exclusion of Man3—and which then displayed its increasing 
Momentum in the precocious political unification of the Egyptiac 
World at the end of the so-called Predynastic Age, reached its 
climax in the stupendous material performances of the Fourth 
Dynasty. The Age of the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties was the 
zenith of Egyptiac history, by whatever criteria we measure the 
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phenomena as though 


i hey wy, 
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f ssils likewise? 
one societies will have 


1 This view is forcibly expressed by Eduard Meyer in the following description of 
Babylonia under the rule of the Kassites: 


‘Business life maintains its movement 





in the traditional forms, and the culture ine 

religion handed down from the past are spun out; but, in the sharpest contrast to Pre 

Babylonia failed to create anything new whatever through all these centuries: artistic 

happened to possess monuments of the art of the age, the progressive decline e aa 

power would doubtless leap to the eye. The fact is that the role of Babylonia io? ihe 

history was played out by the end of the First Dynasty of Babylon (ie. suave theit 

interregnum after the death of Hammurabi]. ‘Only the etrified forms ee ltertums, 

existence without preserving any content.’ (Meyer, E.: Geschichte des 

vol. ii, 2nd edition (Stuttgart and Berlin 1928, Cotta), p.154) . . from the main 
2 Reckoning the Orthodox Christian Society in Russia as distinct fr m, Japan 

body of Orthodox Christendom, and the Far Eastern Society in Korea ai 

distinct from the main body of the Far Eastern Society. f gan ICG) O)* 
3 The setting and the significance of this achievement are discussed :n 1+ 

vol. i, on pp. 302-15, below. 
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curve of its progress and decline, It was the zenith in the charac- 
teristic achievement of the Egyptiac Society: the co-ordination of 
human labour in great engineering enterprises ranging from the 
reclamation of the swamps to the construction of the Pyramids. 
It was also the zenith in the spheres of political administration 
and of art. Even in the sphere of religion, where wisdom is pro- 
verbially born of suffering,! the so-called ‘Pyramid Texts’ testify 
that this age likewise saw the creation, the collision, and the 
first stage in the interaction of the two religious movements— 
the worship of the Sun and the worship of Osiris—which came 
to their maturity after the Egyptiac Society had gone into its 
decline. 

The zenith was passed and the decline set in at the transition 
from the Fifth Dynasty to the Sixth circa 2424 B.C.;? and at this 
point we begin to recognize in Egyptiac history the familiar 
symptoms of decline in the order in which they have presented 
themselves to us in the histories of other societies. The break-up 
of the Egyptiac United Kingdom into a plurality of local states 
indulging in more and more destructive internecine warfare bears 
the unmistakable stamp of a ‘Time of Troubles’. This “Time of 
Troubles’ entered upon its last ad most acute stage about 2242 
B.C., when the local princes of Heracleopolis brushed aside the 
last legitimate Pharaohs of Memphis and usurped a title which 
had long since become a vain pretension. The Egyptiac ‘Time of 
Troubles’ was superseded, circa 2070/2060 B.C., by an Egyptiac 
universal state. ‘The founder was that member of the local dynasty 
of Thebes} who commemorated his achievement by taking the 
title ‘Uniter of the two Lands’.t This Egyptiac universal state was 
consolidated under the Twelfth Dynasty (zmperabant circa 2000— 
1788 B.c.); and that Egyptiac ‘Age of the Antonines’ was succeeded 
in due course by an ‘Age of the Thirty Tyrants’.s During the 
century that followed the period of the Twelfth Dynasty, the 
Egyptiac universal state broke down; and the consequent inter- 
regnum brought its Völkerwanderung in the shape of the invasion 
of the Egyptiac World by the Hyksos.6 

Here then, near the mid-point in the time-span of Egyptiac 
history, we have found at any rate two of our standard ‘tokens’: 
a Volkerwanderung and a universal state. Supposing that, in 
our exploration of Egyptiac history, we had followed our usual 


(Sturr his is Meyer’s date in Die Aeltere Chronologie Babyloniens, Assyriens und Aegyptens 
tg 
3 


; The Aeschylean mále páðos (Agamemnon, 1. 177) 


art and Berlin 1925, Cotta), p. 68. 

‘5S € so-called Eleventh Dynasty. IERS, E 

s me Meyer, E.: Geschichte des Altertums, vol. i (ii), 3rd edition, p. 257. 

6 a his latter comparison is suggested by Meyer in op. cit., pp. 302-3. 
ce L C (i) (b), Pp. 105 and 106, above. 
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procedure of starting at the latter end and working backward, 
chronologically instead of forwards, we should probably have pang, d 
at this point and said to ourselves: ‘We have now traced the març 
of Egyptiac history back, from its last fading foot-prints in the fifth 
century of the Christian Era, through a span of twenty-one cen. 
turies, until, in the early part of the seventeenth Century B.C., we 
have struck upon a Völkerwanderung following the fall of à uni. 
versal state. By all analogy, we should infer that we have traceq 
the history of the Egyptiac Society to its source, and have dis. 
covered, in its background, the tokens of the presence of an earlier 
society, related to the Egyptiac in some degree. Let US give this 
earlier society a name of its own and call it, let us say, “Nilotic” 
in order to distinguish it from its “‘Egyptiac” successor.’ This is 
the path into which Analogy would lead us; yet we shall not only 
hesitate but positively refuse to take this path when we have 
considered the facts on their merits. 

We shall refuse because, if we now resume our exploration of 
Egyptiac—or ‘Nilotic’—history in the forward direction, we shall 
not find a new society emerging within the chrysalis of a universal 
church after the interregnum has run its course and the Völker- 
wanderung has played itself out. We shall find quite a different 
outcome. The barbarian ‘successor-state’ is overthrown; the 
Hyksos are expelled from Egypt; the interregnum is retrieved; 
the Egyptiac universal state is restored ; and all this is done by 
another dynasty! from the Thebaid—the self-same locality that 
has previously sent forth the Eleventh Dynasty to found the 
Egyptiac universal state and the Twelfth Dynasty to maintain it. 
An Egyptiac universal state with its capital at Thebes is in existence 
once again; and the restoration of the old institution is not only 
exact; it is deliberate and self-conscious. In terms more familiar 
to us, it is as if Justinian had succeeded in exterminating not only 
the Vandals in Africa and the Ostrogoths in Italy but all the other 
barbarian invaders of the Roman Empire: the Visigoths in Spain, 
the Franks in Gaul, the Angles in Britain; and as if the Roman 
Imperial Restoration had been not only universal instead of local 
but also enduring instead of ephemeral. Indeed, the Egyptia¢ 
Imperial Restoration is a still more remarkable achievement than 
this imaginary parallel implies. In order to grasp its full magnitu e 
we have further to imagine that in the fifth century of the Christian 
Era the Roman Empire had broken down completely everywhere 
—in the Greek and Oriental provinces as well as in the Latin 


a The so-called Seventeenth Dynasty and Eighteenth Dynas which are really w 
single dynasty. The fiction that a new dynasty begins SIA Fa the expeller a wi 
Hyksos, symbolizes the fact that in Amosis’ reign and through Amosis’ achieve™ 


a local state in the Thebaid is converted into the universal state of the Restoration 
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ces—and that thereafter the barbarians had all becn exter- | | 
and the Empire had been restored in its full extent by | 
cendant of ‘Romulus Augustulus’ who had been permitted | 
to retain a local dominion over Rome itself by the contemptuous | 
tolerance of an Odovacer and a Theodoric! | 
This extraordinary! restoration of the Egyptiac universal state rili] 
was the sole significant historical event, in what had been the [ol] 
domain of the Egyptiac Society, that occurred between the six- | 
teenth century B.C. and the fifth century of the Christian Era—the 
sole event, that is to say, except the abortive revolution of Ikhnaton 
(and that was evidently one of those exceptions which prove a 
rule). The duration of the restored universal state—its long 
Indian summer, its still longer autumn, its repeated overthrow 
and repeated rehabilitation—fills the whole span of these two 
millennia. When we examine these phases of existence, we cannot 
reasonably interpret them as the genesis, growth, breakdown, and |: 
disintegration of a new society, distinct and separate from the j 
society which had passed through its “Time of Troubles’ between | 
| 2424 and 2070/2060 B.C. and had enjoyed the respite of a universal bal 
state from 2070/2060 B.C. until the early years of the seventeenth yn 
century and had fallen then into an interregnum accompanied | 
by a Völkerwanderung. We cannot regard the phenomena that an 
confront us, in the same geographical area, between the sixteenth abe 
century B.C. and the fifth century of the Christian Era in any other | 
light than as an epilogue to the history of the society which had 
risen and fallen in the same area before. The object that occupied 
the field in the later age was not a new tree with a life of its own, yd 
but the old tree’s dead trunk artificially re-erected, and many 
times re-erected again, during the ages that elapsed while its | 
eee bulk was weathering away and its hard grain rotting into | 
ust. 
Now if we take this view of Egyptiac history; if we insist upon if 


1 The restoration of the Egyptiac universal state is examined in IV. C (ii) (6) 2, vol. iv, 
P. 85; IV. C (ii) (c) 2 (6), LV, p. 412; Part V. A, vol. v, pp. 2-3; and V. C(i) (c) 2, 
vol. v, p. 152, below. At this point it is sufficient to say that, like the resumption of the Ht 
Syriac and Indic universal states (see pp. 76-7 and 86, above), the restoration of the pean | 
“gyptiac universal state is to be explained by the exasperating effect of an alien intrusion. HW 

he Hyksos, by the time when they arrived at the borders of the Egyptiac World, were fall 
no longer quite indeterminate barbarians. They were members of the external prole- Ji 

i d taken a tinge of Sumeric colouring aft 
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the Hyksos inspired : ane : 
*S0s Inspired in the Egyptians, ¢ S W 
nes Ptians the ene i the Hyksos out. We may compare the similar hatred 
Chri „Was inspired in the Chinese, with similar consequences, by the tine of Nestorian pe 
Stan colouring which had been taken by the Mongols before they conquered the fim 
> in the thirteenth century of the Christian ft 
For the influence of the Nestorian Christian culture upon the Mongols, see Il. | 
p. 237-8, below) , 


vol, ii, p, 122, footnote 2, and II. D (vi), vol. ii, p 
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the historical continuity of the social phenomena which de 
the field here from the fourth millennium B.c. to the fifth é Cupy 
of the Christian Era; if we refuse to regard the events ti 
this immense span.of time as constituting the histories h Al 
distinct and separate societies and declare that they Constitute 
history of an Egyptiac Society one and indivisible: our critics as 
reasonably ask us why we take a different view of Sumeric histo... 
why we ‘cut off its tail with a carving knife’ for the 
calling the lifeless appendage a ‘Babylonic Society’ and Making | 
believe that this is a distinct and separate living representative of | 
the species. If our ‘Egyptiac Society’ is one and indivisible, are 
not our ‘Sumeric’ and ‘Babylonic’ societies one and indivisible } 
the same token? And if it comes to tokens, have we not More 
warrant for dividing Egyptiac history in two than for making oy; 
division between Sumeric and Babylonic? What chiefly made ys 
hesitate to treat the Babylonic Society as an independent repre. 
sentative of the species in its own right was our observation that 
the Babylonic religion was simply the religion of the dominant 
minority of the Sumeric Society taken over practically unchanged, 
and our failure to discover anything in the nature of a universal 
church created by the internal proletariat of the Sumeric Society 
and constituting a middle term between the Sumeric Society and 
the Babylonic. If we study the religious history of the Egyptiac 
Society, we find that here, too, after the interregnum, a religion 
prevailed that had been taken over from the dominant minority | 
of the preceding age of decline. Yet it did not prevail definitively | 
here without a struggle; and it first secured its position by coming 
to terms with a universal church which had been created in the 
preceding age of decline by the Egyptiac internal proletariat out |} 
of the worship of Osiris. f 

The Osiris worship came from the Delta. Originally it may have 
come from farther afield, if there is any substance in the specula- 
tion that it was ultimately derived from the Tammuz worship of 
the Sumerians.! At any rate, it did not spring from the soil 0 
Upper Egypt, where the political history of the Egyptiac Society 
was made.? The main thread in the religious history of the Egypt#¢ 
Society is the rivalry between this God of terrestrial and a 
terranean Nature—the spirit of the vegetation that alternately 
appears above the ground and disappears beneath it; the spirt ° 
the Nile, whose waters cause the vegetation to appear—and 

1 See p. 115, footnote 1, above. : 0 B.C 

2 Eduard Meyer points out that the foundation of the United Kingdom circa 3208 the 
the foundation of the universal state circa 2070/2060 B.c., and the restoration © h of 
universal state circa 1580 B.c., were all accomplished by Powers arising in the $ 


pe paint is 
Upper Egypt. (Geschichte des Altertums, vol. ii (i), 2nd edition, pp. 6o-1. Thep 
examined further in II. D (v), vol. ii, on pp. 114-15, below. 
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of Heaven! T ; 
anoo difference Sete Regatta sabes oy was not the 
ae but a political difference betw ptions of the divine 
Egyptiac Society phage het two worshi 
consequence of the political precocity of ‘ovnti i 
= precocity which showed itself in ee oF the Unie 
Kingdom at the end of the Predynastic Age—the cult of Re 
the Sun-God, was ‘politicized’. The process was com leted in 
the time of the Fifth Dynasty (regnabant circa 2 PE B.C.) 
when, under the influence of the Priesthood of Heliopolis the 
Pharaoh became the son of Re, while Re was re-conceived in 
the image of the Pharaoh2 On the other hand, the worship of 
Osiris was a popular religion.3 ‘In the solar faith we have a 
state theology, with all the splendour and the prestige of its royal 
patrons behind it; while in that of Osiris we are confronted by a 
religion of the people, which made a strong appeal to the individual 
believer.’¢ 
The crucial difference between the two religions in their original 
forms, before the interaction between them began, was the differ- 
ence in the prospects which they offered to their devotees after 
death. Osiris ruled the multitudes of the dead in a shadow-world 
underground or in the West.5 Re—for a consideration—redeemed 
his devotees from death and raised them alive to the sky; but this 
apotheosis was reserved for those who could pay the price; and 
since the material equipment in which the price was reckoned was 
steadily elaborated to the staggering proportions which it attained 
in the time of the pyramid-builders, the solar immortality was 
virtually a monopoly of the Pharaoh and those members of his 
court to whose immortalization-equipment he chose to contri- 
bute.” “The Great Pyramids of Gizah, while they are to-day the 
most imposing surviving witness to the earliest emergence of 
organized Man and the triumph of concerted effort, are likewise 
the silent but eloquent expression of a supreme endeavour to 
achieve immortality by sheer physical force. 8 In the construction 
of the Pyramids, the organizing genius of the Egyptiac Society, 
Which had drained the swamps and had established the United 
ingdom, mobilized all the economic and political resources over 
which it had acquired command in an effort so eT 
© structure of Society was irreparably overstrainec. 


| oe in Ancient Egypt (London 
agra wasted, J. H.: The Development of Religion and ee ba at ah i 
2 Breastoge 204 Stoughton), pp. 8-9- 4 Breasted, op. cit., p. 140. 
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Teasted, o; i + d 
s pao ted, op. cit., p. 29. 6 d, op. cit., pp. 99 and 142. 
7 Breasted, op, cit., pp. 139 and 142. BrepsBreasted, Op- cit., Pp. 178-9. 
Sted, op. cit., pp. 64-75 and 103. Pyramids in the history of the Egyptiac 


Soc; OT the significa: f the building of the 
ws See further IIT, C (i) (a), vol. iti, p- 153» below. 
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consequences were the economic, political, and artistic deci; 
which marked the Egyptiac ‘Time of Troubles’. The mie 
consequences were complicated. tual 

The first spiritual consequence seems to have been an ing, 
in the power of Osiris owing to an increase 1n the devotion oe 
masses to the Osirian religion. The shadowy existence of th $ 
dead in the Osirian other-world might be a poor thing compared 
the immortal life of the Pharaoh and his courtiers in Re’s heay, to 
Yet it was the one consolation to which the masses could ins 
forward under the grinding oppression to which they were be n 
subjected in this life in order to secure the everlasting happine 
of their masters in the life to come. The increase in the power of 
Osiris was a symptom that the oppression had become intolerable 
and that the Egyptiac Society was on the verge of fission into ; 
proletariat and a dominant minority. Confronted with this danger 
the solar priesthood of Heliopolis sought to render Osiris innocuous 
by taking him into partnership with their own God! but in this 
transaction Osiris succeeded in taking far more than he gave 
While he entered into the Pharaoh’s solar cult, he captured the 
solar ritual of apotheosis, which had been a monopoly of the few, 
for the mass of Mankind.2 The first stages of the process have 
left their mark in the so-called ‘Pyramid Texts’3—‘Osirianized’ 
solar liturgies which were still, apparently, the exclusive possession 
of the Pharaohs of the Fifth Dynasty who inscribed them.‘ The 
-monument of the completion of the process is ‘the Book of the 
Dead’—an ‘everyman’s guide to immortality’ which was already 
current under the Eighteenth Dynasty in the Restoration Period 
after the interregnum, and which dominated the religious life of 
the Egyptiac Society throughout the epilogue that occupied the 
last two millennia of its 'Time-span.5 

The process was assisted by the disillusionment of the dominant 
minority themselves, who piled stone on stone up to the apex 
of the Great Pyramid without ever attaining that complete inwar 

1 The dread which Osiris inspired in the votaries of Re is betrayed in the magical 


formulae for preventing Osiris from appropriating the royal pyramids. (Breasted, 
op. cit., pp. 74-5.). . theus, 

2 Breasted, op. cit., pp. 403 and 150-60. Compare the Hellenic myth of Promet? à 
who stole fire from the Olympians for the use of Man. In the Aeschylean version ai fot 
Prometheus myth, Zeus is represented as an egotistical tyrant, who feels no cone! 
the welfare of Mankind and who is incensed with Prometheus for his revolutiona. or Zeus, 


of love in imparting to Man some share in the Olympians’ blessings, because, ran 
the essential value of these blessings consists in their being his own monopo Y. tation 


interpretation of the contest between Prometheus and Zeus as a mythical rer . 
of the cosmic conflict between Growth and Stagnation, see Part III. B, below. 
3 See p. 137, above. 
4 Breasted, op. cit., p. 99. been made 
5 A ‘canonical redaction’ of the Book of the Dead does not appear to have ‘the Py” 
until the fourth century B.C. In the Book of the Dead, hardly anything from 
mid Texts’ survived. (Breasted, op. cit., pp. 293-4-) 
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assurance of immortality for which they craved.! Under the fl 
Fifth Dynasty, the idea that Re demanded righteousness rather | fl 
than big buildings began to prevail;? and this moralization of the iN 
God of the Pharaohs was extended in the “Time of Troubles’ to l 
the God of their subjects. The temper of the Egyptiac “Time of ti 
Troubles’ is revealed in the surviving fragments of a prophetic M 
literature? comparable to the literature of the Syriac ‘Time of | 
Troubles’ which is familiar to us in the books of the prophets of al 
Israel and in the Gathas of Zarathustra. We discern the same A 
spiritual progress from scepticism through pessimism towards a 
new hope; and this new hope sprang from ‘the democratisation 
of blessedness beyond the grave’.4 Osiris had become a moral 
judge, in another world, of men’s good and evil deeds in this world; 
the souls of all the dead must appear before his judgement-seat; 
and any soul whose good deeds outweighed its evil deeds in the 
balance became identified with Osiris himself and thus attained 
that blissful immortality which had once been the guerdon of 
material performances and the monopoly of Pharaohs who could 
command the labour of other men to perform them on a sufficient ij 
scale. The worship of Osiris—the God who died and rose again l 
to endow the righteous dead with his own eternal life—was cen- 
tralized in the time of the Twelfth Dynasty in a holy sepulchre at 
Abydos—the derelict tomb of some forgotten Thinite Pharach 
of the First or Second Dynasty of the old United Kingdom. This 
holy sepulchre became a place of pilgrimage and the scene of an it 
annual passion-play.5 

Here, under the Egyptiac universal state, we discern the linea- 
ments of a universal church created by an internal proletariat. il 
What would have been the future of this Osirian Church if the 11 
Egyptiac universal state had not been restored? If the interregnum | 
had run its course, would the Osirian Church then have become 
the chrysalis of a new society, ‘affiliated’ to the Egyptiac Society 


! This lack of assurance was justified by the event. During the Egyptiac “Time of mid 
Troubles’ the pyramids which had been built by the Pharaohs of the United Kingdom ‘N 
all became derelict, in spite of the endowments which had been left for their liturgical | 
upkeep. By the time of the Eleventh and Twelfth Dynasties, these colossal monuments i 
of their predecessors had become a by-word for the futility of mere material effort. EEE 
(Breasted, op. cit., pp. 66-8, 83, 180-3.) Palin] 

reasted, op. cit., pp. 170-9. š 

> The majority of ae ements, as we have them, appear to date from the time of the i 
Twelfth Dynasty; that is to say, from the time of the Egyptiac universal state; but IR 
the spirit which they breathe and the historical setting in which they are placed belong li 
to the foregoing ‘Time of ‘Troubles’. (Breasted, op. cit., p. 198.) ia 

4 Bre ted, op. cit., P. 252. š 5. + 131 

5 Breasted, op. cit. pp. 285-9. See further Schaefer, H.: Die Mysterien des Osiris in | 

1bydos unter Sesostris III nach dem Denkstein des Oberschatzmeisters I-cher-Nofret Wl 
eine 1904, Hinrichs — Untersuchungen Zir Geschichte und a Ae | | 
BYptens, he epebe 3e .i aft 2). According to Sc in AY) 
F , herausgegeben von K. Sethe, vol. iv, Heft 2) ted by Du RU TRE \ | 

| 

















pp. cit. Pp. 28~¢ à b 
i nE 9), the Pharaoh whose grave was appropriat t 
king of Dynasty III. Fora summary of the acts of the passion-play, see op. cit., p. 31. 
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but possessing a distinct and separate life of its own? F 


arate 11) irst 
we should have expected to see this religion of the Egyptiac Ra all, 
proletariat captivate the external proletariat—the Hyksog_ 


this did not happen. The Hyksos remained faithful to the 2% 
of their own God Set;! and the intrusion of this ‘abom ` 
desolation’ evoked an unnatural ‘union sacrée’ between the nasce 
religion of the internal proletariat of the Egyptiac Society a 
the moribund religion of the dominant minority. This defensiy 
fusion of worships was one aspect—and ultimately the ies 
important aspect—of that fanatical reaction against the Hyksog 
which also manifested itself in the restoration of the Egyptiac 
universal state by the Eighteenth Dynasty. The religious resyy 
of the Restoration was a permanent syncretism in which the Osirian 
religion was taken up by the priesthood of the dominant minor} 
and was sterilized. The priests were prudent enough not to ro} 
the internal proletariat of their hard-won Osirian immortality, 
but they were also shrewd enough to exploit the popular craving 
by making it easier to satisfy. Professional ingenuity was exercised 
—as of old, for a consideration—in teaching Man how to make up 
for deficiencies in righteousness by magical methods of taking the 
kingdom of Osiris by storm; and the magic was adroitly purveyed 
in guaranteed formulas at popular prices. The immortality which 
had once been bought by Pharaohs for the price of pyramids was 
now brought within the reach of every man for the price of a few 
texts written on papyrus rolls? We may conjecture that, in this 
business as in others, the mass production of a cheap article for a 
small margin of profit brought the manufacturer the best return. 
At any rate, the priesthood profited more than any other class in 
the Egyptiac Society in the course of the two millennia that elapsed 
before the society became extinct. The religious syncretism of the 
age had its political counterpart in an alliance between Church 
and State; and in this partnership the priesthood steadily gained 
the upper hand, until in the eleventh century B.c. the chief priest 
of Amon-Re of Thebes dethroned the last Ramses and reigned in 
his stead. ; 
Thus the Restoration of the sixteenth century B.c. was something 
more than a rehabilitation of the Egyptiac universal state. It was 
an amalgamation of the living tissues of the Osirian Church with 
the dead tissues of the Egyptiac Society into a single mass—a ki” 
of social concrete that was far harder than any natural rock. Ost"; 
who had proclaimed to his worshippers ‘I am the resurrection aP 


ination of 


aap 
1 More accurately, the cult of the Unknown God of the Hyksos whom the BBY oh 
identified with their Set. (See Meyer, E.: Geschichte des Altertums, vol. i (ii), 314 € 
Pp. 315.) | 
2 See Breasted, op. cit., pp. 281, 284, 290, 296, 308-9. 
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the life’, had shown himself no better than a mummy. The Osirian 
Church, which had set out to lead a chosen people from a city of 
destruction to a promised land, had found an abomination of 
desolation in her path, and—fearing to look forward, lest the 
Gorgon’s head might turn her to stone—had looked back and had 
been turned, like Lot’s wife, into a pillar of salt. If this church 
was great with child, the child was petrified in the womb before 
ever it was due to be born. 

The best proof that the restored figure of the Egyptiac Society 
was void of life is to be found in the utter failure of the solitary 
attempt that was made to awaken the dead. The Egyptiac restora- 
tion, as well as the foregoing Egyptiac decline and fall, had its 
abortive universal church; and this time one man, Ikhnaton,! 
sought to repeat, by an instantaneous gesture from above down- 
wards, the miracle of religious creation which had been performed 
once already by the Egyptiac internal proletariat, in a gradual 
movement from below upwards, during the eight centuries of a 
‘Time of Troubles’ and a universal state.z Ikhnaton was called to 
act, because that first time the miracle had been performed in 
vain and now could not be repeated by a people who had been 
content to accept a stone for bread and to relapse from a lofty 
religion to the magical practices of Primitive Man. Ikhnaton was 
driven to take drastic action by the desperate need of the age. 
Yet if there was no other way of retrieving the failure of the past, 
this fact proved the failure irretrievable, for universal churches 
cannot be created in Ikhnaton’s way.3 By sheer genius Ikhnaton 
did create a new conception of God and Man and Life and Nature* 
and expressed it in a new poetry and a new art; but a dead society 
could not be brought to life by the vicarious vitality of one indi- 
vidual, and even genius armed with the power and prestige of 
Pharaoh could not break through the serried phalanx of the priest- 
hoods to reach the people marshalled in docile ranks behind. 
Clad in the whole armour of his faith and power, Ikhnaton leapt, 
like Curtius, into the abyss; and then the Egyptian earth closed 
over his head without leaving a trace of his passage. It swallowed 
him up as the Ocean might engulf some swimmer who had pre- 


1 Ikhnaton imperabat circa 1370-1352 B-C. | 
* For ILhnateno abortive Anis Chorch, see further V. C (i) (d) 6 (8), Annex, vol. v, 
PP. 605 6, below. 3 This point is discussed further ibid, 

4 Ikhnaton’s solar monotheism was inspired by the worship of Pe as this had been 
| refined at Heliopolis. Ikhnaton was indiflerent and perhaps hostile to the degenerate 
| worship of Osiris. (Breasted, op. cit., pp. 321, 333» 340.) y 

5 Ikhnaton’s last predecessor but three, Thothmes II (imperabat solus circa 1480- 

1450 B.C.), had organized the priests of all the Gods in all the ‘nomes’ (provinces) of 
£&ypt into a single corporation under the presidency of the chief priest of Amon-Re of 
hebes, Hence Amon was singled out by Ikhnaton for his chief attack in the war which 

e waged against the united Egyptiac Pantheon on behalf of his own Jealous God Aton, 


Teasted, op. cit., pp. 319 and 321-2.) 
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sumptuously cast himself upon the face of the Waters where g | 
the brooding spirit can move and live. nly 
Ikhnaton’s failure is conclusive evidence that w 
in regarding the social phenomena which occu 
field of the Egyptiac Society from the sixteent 
the fifth century of the Christian Era as an epilogue to Egypti 
history rather than as the history of a distinct and separate us 
Ought we, on this analogy, to refuse recognition to our “Babylon: 
Society” and to the nine other societies on our list whose Status iis 
have allowed our critics to call in question? Ought we to regard 
their histories, too, as epilogues to the histories of Societies and 
not as the histories of independent societies existing in their ow 
right? When we make our comparative study of soci a 


eties in their 
geneses, growths, breakdowns, and disintegrations, in their uni- 


we are justig 
pied the 


h century B.C, to 


? t our critics are entitled to an answer; b 

ut if 
they press for it we can only answer ‘Wait and see’. Our method 
in this study is empirical; and there is no par 


to any others either 
_ the other extreme we find 
$ ely to their pred that 
den ' predecessors th 
Pon identity, Exactly which of the societies 
l l these limits j tion 
nswe bady. Sok 

T itself in the course of our study. Solvitur 
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III. THE COMPARABILITY OF SOCIETIES OF THE 
SPECIES 


(a) THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN CIVILIZATIONS AND PRIMITIVE 
SOCIETIES 


We have now identified twenty-one societies of the species to 
which our Western Society belongs and have classified them pro- 
visionally according to the criteria which we employed in surveying 
them. The next step in a study of history is to put these twenty- 
one societies through their paces and compare their performances 
in their geneses and growths, their breakdowns and disintegra- 
tions, their universal states and universal churches and heroic ages, 
their contacts in Time and in Space. First, however, before we 
begin to carry out a plan of operations which will occupy us almost 
to the end of this book, it may be well to forestall possible criticisms 
by debating the prior question: Are these twenty-one societies 
really comparable at all? For their comparability may be challenged 
on several different and partly contradictory grounds. 

The first and simplest argument against the comparability of 
our twenty-one societies may be stated thus: These societies have 
no common characteristic beyond that of all being ‘intelligible 
fields of historical study’; and this characteristic is so general and 
so vague that it cannot be turned to any practical account for our 
purpose. 

The answer to this objection is to point out that societies which 
are ‘intelligible fields of historical study’ are a genus within which 
our twenty-one representatives constitute one particular species. 
Societies of this species are commonly called ‘civilizations’ in 
order to distinguish them from ‘primitive societies’, which are 
likewise ‘intelligible fields of historical study’ in the meaning of the 
term which we have worked out empirically at an earlier stage of 
this study.! If, when we started our inquiry by examining a single 
community, we had happened to take as our test case not Great 
Britain but some other community in the British Empire—for 
instance, the Todas of the Nilgiri Hills in the south of India or 
some tribe of Blackfellows in Central Australia—we should like- 
Wise have arrived empirically at a set of societies which were all 
intelligible fields of study’, but they would all have been ‘primitive 
Societies’ and not ‘civilizations’.2_ ‘These two terms correspond to 


3 See Part I. B, above. se a E Aaa 

hacen empirical survey of our kind in this other field, resulting in a list of ‘primitive 

tactics » Will be found in the introduction to The Material Culture and Social Institu- 

Ge of the Simpler Peoples: An Essay in Correlation, by Hobhouse, L. T., Wheeler, 

remained Ginsberg, M. (London 1915, Chapman and Hall; reprinted in 1930). In the 

a ainder of their book the authors put their ‘primitive societies’ through their paces 
Compare their performances as we propose to do with our ‘civilizations’. 
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a real specific difference within the genus ‘societies’; and for 
sake of clearness and accuracy we shall employ the terms in the 
study from this point onwards. Meanwhile, the fact that ‘primi 
societies’ constitute a distinct species disposes of the first hate 
to our plan of operations by indicating that our twenty-one vil 
tions must have some specific distinguishing characteristie + 
common with one another over and above their generic chara 
teristic of being ‘intelligible fields of study’. ai 
We can at once remark a specific difference of a purely quant; 
tative kind. The number of known civilizations is small. ha 
survey of human societies in all parts of the World in every age 
from the present to the remotest past on which our modern 
Western Archaeology yet throws any light, we have succeeded in 
collecting only twenty-one specimens of civilizations, and we haye 
been compelled to concede that no less than ten of these twenty. 
one may possibly turn out not to be distinct and separate specimens 
in their own right. The number of known primitive societies is 
vastly greater. In 1915 three Western anthropologists, setting out 
to make a comparative study of primitive societies, and confining 
their attention to societies about which they happened to find 
information that was sufficiently full and sufficiently trustworthy 
for their purpose,' drew up a list of about 650 societies of this 
species? for use in their work. Almost all the societies that founda 
place in this list were alive at the time; and the authors point out 
that ‘the great bulk of anthropological inquiry dates from the last 
three or four centuries’. If we allow further for the (probably few) 
living primitive societies whose existence is unknown to modern 
Western observers; for the perhaps not very large number which, 
though known to exist, Were omitted from the above-mentioned 
list for lack of sufficiently full and trustworthy information about 
them; and for the certainly immense number that have come into 
and passed out of existence, mostly unknown to us even by name, 
since Mankind first became human,’ it becomes evident that the 
numerical preponderance of primitive societies over civilizations 
overwhelming. | 
This preponderance of the primitive societies in numbers # 
obscured by the equally overwhelming preponderance © the 
civilizations in their individual dimensions. ‘The two species stam 
to each other like elephants and rabbits. ‘The primitive societies 
in their legions, are relatively short-lived, are restricted to relatively 
narrow geographical areas, and embrace a relatively small nu © 
1 Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg, op. cit., p. 2. 
2 List in op. cit., pp. 30-44. ooo years (The | 


3 Sir James Jeans puts the present antiquity of Man at about 300; 
Universe around Us (Cambridge 1929, University Press), p. 13). 
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f human beings either at any given moment or from first to last 


throughout, their histories, The civilizations, whose muster-roll 
only just rises to double figures, are relatively long-lived, they 


spread from their original homes over relativel 


s i à y large areas, and 
the number of human beings that they embrace is relatively 


reat. They spread by exterminating, subjecting, or assimilating 
other societies'—sometimes societies of their own species,? but 

rimitive societies much more frequently. Primitive societies 
like rabbits, have their lives cut short by violence more often than 
not, and an encounter with some civilization is the way in which 
violent death commonly overtakes them. As for the disparity in 
the numbers of human beings that civilizations and primitive 
societies respectively embrace, it is probable that if we could take 
a census of the membership of the five living civilizations up to 
date, during the small number of centuries through which these 
have yet lived since they first emerged, we should find that each 
of our Leviathans, singly, has embraced a greater number of 
human beings already than could be mustered, in the aggregate, 
by all the primitive societies that have ever existed since the 
emergence of the Human Race. This counting of human heads, 
however, is irrelevant to the matter in hand. The individuals of 
the genus and the species that we are studying are not human 
beings but societies; and the significant fact for our purpose is 
that, when we compare the number of known civilizations with 
the number of known primitive societies, the latter number is 
vastiy the greater of the two. 





(b) THE MISCONCEPTION OF ‘THE UNITY OF CIVILIZATION’ 


The second argument against the comparability of our twenty- 
one civilizations is the contrary of the first. Having answered 
the objection that our specimens are too heterogeneous for com- 
Parison, we may now be told that the homogeneity which we have 
established is too great; that the specific likeness amounts to 
identity; in fact, that there are not twenty-one civilizations but 
only one, which is no more susceptible of comparison than any- 
thing else that is unique of its kind. foi l | 

This thesis of ‘the Unity of Civilization’ in this sense is a mis- 
Conception into which our modern Western historians have been 
led by the influence of their social environment on their thought.‘ 

‘For a general examination of these alternative processes see V. C (i) (c) 2 and 3, 
Passim, in vol, v, as well as Parts VIII and IX, below. 


ti ® For an examination of these processes in the contact in Space between two civiliza- 
rns see Part IX, below. 
and a ên examination of these processes in the contact in 
g Primitive society, see Part VIII, below. 

ee Part I, A, above. 


Space between a civilization 
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E COMPA . which our twenty-one civiliza. 
TH nother sense ee virtue of their all alike being 
i iety; and it is, of c 
ante Tone single spei of Gney Tend. themselyes t'a 
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in v On the othe one representative which jg 


i tudy. 1 
comparative S$ A as only : 
is a species ae ut Ta is an error which can only be enter. 

its 


; unique of : 
ex hypothest unique © ted view of history. 
tained by taking à ee e in the social environment has been the 
The misleading jeer our own Western Civilization has cast 
fact that, in modern : he World and has caught 


: nd t 

i conomic system round i 

ena the whole living generation of Mankind and all the 
in i 


; on the face of the Planet. 
habitable lands an ate Western basis has been followed 
This economic a oi on the same basis which has gone 
ay by a poli as ugh the conquests of Western armies and 
povennsien have been neither as extensive nor - oe a 
the conquests of Western producers and manufacturers an 
carriers and technicians, it is nevertheless a fact that almost all 
the sixty or seventy states in the contemporary world, including 
the surviving states of non-Western origin, are now members—in 
various ways and in different degrees—of a single world-wide 
comity of states ;2 and this world-wide comity is a direct extension 
of the system of states into which our Western Society has arti- 
culated itself since the beginning of the modern age. These facts 
are remarkable (though by no means unparalleled or unpre- 
cedented),3 and to Western observers they are gratifying; and this 
explains how Western historians have come t rate both 
the range of these facts and their j RS pO 

They have exaggerated th, aig si 
First, they have see d et ae of the facts in two directions. 
unification of the World on a W. < present more or less complete 
and the large measure of unifi crn basis on the economic plane 
been accomplished on the balines on the same basis which has 
. al plane are together tantamount 


unification with unity. The ll planes, Secondly , they have equated 


I Seep 
P. 2 
* For parallele 3° above, 2 Se 
Nd Precedents see Parte 2 above. 
» Passim, 





a capital ‘C’) is not merely a species of 
fied with a single particular society: that this concre 
Civilization is in essence one and in di 
probation it has fulfilled its destiny at 
dominion in our day through our exer 


Societies but is to be identi- 


at te unique 
visible; that after a long 


last by attaining world- 
tions; that the network 


has been made. 


This thesis that the Present unification of the World ona Western 
basis is the consummation of a single continuous process whith 
accounts for the whole of human history requires a violent distor- 
tion of historical facts and a drastic limitation of the historian’s 
field of vision. 

In the first place, his vision of the contemporary world must be 
confined to the economic and political planes of social life and 
must be inhibited from penetrating to the cultural plane, which 
is not only deeper but is fundamental. While the economic and 
political mans of the World have now been ‘Westernized’ almost 
out of recognition, the cultural map remains to-day substantially 
what it was before our Western Society ever started on its career 
of economic and political conquest. On this cultural plane, for 
those who have eyes to see, the lineaments of the four living non- 
Western civilizations are still clear.2 Even the fainter outlines of 
the frail primitive societies that are being ground to powder by 
the passage of the ponderous Western steam-roller have not quite 
ceased to be visible. How have our historians managed to close 
their eyes lest they should see?3 They have simply put on the 
Spectacles—or the blinkers—of their generation; and we may best 
apprehend what the outlook of this generation has been by exam- 
ining the connotation of the English word ‘Natives’ and the 


i Z 

* Paul: Epistle to the Romans, ix, 18-22. This translation of our modern W estern 
procept of the consummation of human history into Pauline go pos ap- 
propriate, since the line of thought out of which this modern Western 

Tisen is act rae ‘ain: ies 

1 See Pp. 31 and a hate 3 The Acts of the Apostles, zaviti, 26-7. 

* The following extract from the New English Dictionary speaks for itie ae E 
active, substantive. 4, One of the original or usual inhabitants ot a cpun a 
nd pgtished from strangers or foreigners; now esp. one belonging to 

03 ipili A . ` 

t 7603 a he Lee ee 53 He cos lesse an le 

must k € ir essions and to inhabit all their townes. -62 a 
Cosmogr, iv (1673), 94 Tahoe by the Natives only, though the Portugals did some 
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equivalent words in ah other vernacular languages of the cont, | 
rn World. : vs 
KA se Westerner call people oe implicitly take 
the cultural colour out of our perceptions o pe We See then 
as trees walking, or as wild animals roue the D in Which 
we happen to come across them. In fact, a €M as part of 
the local flora and fauna, and not as men OF like passions With 
ourselves; and, seeing them thus as something tnfra-human, . 
feel entitled to treat them as though they did not possess Ordinary 
human rights. They are merely natives of the lands which they 
occupy; and no term of occupancy can be long oe to confer 
any prescriptive right. Their tenure is as Provisional and precarious 
as that of the forest trees which the Western Pioneer fells or that 
of the big game which he shoots down 2 And how shall the 
‘civilized’ Lords of Creation treat the human game, when in their 
own good time they come to take possession of the land which, 
by right of eminent domain, is indefeasibly their own? Shall they 
treat these ‘Natives’ as vermin to be exterminated, or as domestic. 


water? No other alternative need be ed, if” 
no souls’. All this is implicit in the word ‘Natives’, as we have 
come to use it in the English language in our time.3 Evidently 
times endeavour a Plantation in it, 


1695 Temple Hist. Eng. (1699) 5 The North-East 
Part of Scotland was by the Natives called Cal Dun. [&c.]. (4 New English Dictionary, 
edited by Sir James Murray, vol. vi (Oxford 1908, Clarendon Press).) 

I e.g. ‘indigènes’ in French; ‘Eingeborenen’ in German, ited 
= This point of view was translated into action by the Government of the As 
Kingdom in A.D. 1932-3, when they threw open the Native Reserves in Kenya Colony 
European gold-diggers. have 

t may be observed that the Westerners of our age are not the only people who look 
ever taken this view of the rest of Mankind. The Mongols once had the same out 
on the World, as witness the following Conversation which took place in the year 1254 "4 
the Christian Era, at Mangu Khan’s Court at Qaraqorum, between the Great kne 
secretaries and the envoy of St. Louis, King of ‘rance, the Friar William of Rubri 

‘And they began to question Us greatly about the Kingdom of France, whether t i 
were many sheep and cattle and horses there, and whether they had not better go Ace 
once and take it all, And ‘ad to use al my strength to conceal my indignation & it 
anger; but I answered: “There are many good things there, which you would Se 

efel you to go there”, ? (Itinerarium fratris Willielm; de Rubruquis de Ordine Fra y 

ekhi? Gi, anno gratiae 1253, ad Partes Orientales chapter xxxiii, translates iv 
Rockhill, W, 310 the publications of the Hakluyt Society, Second Series, Vol 
London 1960, Hakluyt Society).) " n ofthe 

1e MVETSation must have confirmed our Western observer’s first impress On yess 
ongols as recorded in Chapter xi of his Narrative, which is entitled ‘Qualiter 1 
sunt inter Tartaros, et de ingratitudine eorum’: 3 

alde importunè eti 


considered, if ‘niggers have 


+. guid 
. is perdit, qui 
a Y impudenter petunt quae vident. Et si dat homo eis per ari aD 
aligue® rati. Reputant se dominos mundi, et videtur eis quod nihil debeat eis neg 
These passages are 


jf 
a ow bo 
an one point of view. They shes wert 
ative at a time when are fiat er 
K 1s at present their privi ege  iJege 
oe v € may also reflect that the Mongols, ies time, hote d the pont 
et Much more than one century, Is our own tenure of ‘the Lordship of 
likely to last much longer? 

3 


illuminating from more th 
once a Westerner felt at being treated as a N 
themselves exposed to a treatment which it ; 


ts 
f d. Ji 
. >ne present derogato: Connotati : century ol 

Original colour was neutral, a i tetas the word is esp tidak 


cone 
nd in that stage of its history it was given a laudatory 
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e word is not a scientific term but an instrument of action: an 
apriori justification for a plan of campaign. It belongs to the realm 
of Western practice and not of Western theory; and this explains 
the paradox that a, classificatory-minded society has not hesitated 
to apply the name indiscriminately to the countrymen of a Gandhi 
and a Bose and a Rabindranath Tagore, as well as to ‘primitives’ 
of the lowest degree of culture, such as the Andaman Islanders 
and the Australian Blackfellows. For the theoretical purpose of 
objective description, this sweeping use of the word makes sheer 
nonsense. For the practical purpose of asserting the claim that 
our Western Civilization is the only civilization in the World, the 
usage is a militant gesture. It signalizes the fact that all the non- 
Western societies which are alive in the World to-day, from the 
lowest to the highest, have been swept up into our economic net, 
and it postulates the contention that this common predicament is 
the only important fact about any of them. In short, the word 
‘Natives’ is like a piece of smoked glass which modern Western 
observers hold in front of their eyes when they look abroad upon 
the World, in-order that the gratifying spectacle of a ‘Westernized’ 
surface may not be disturbed by any perception of the native fires 
which are still blazing underneath. 

In the second place, the dogma of ‘the Unity of Civilization’ 
requires the historian to ignore the difference—of kind rather than 
mere degree—which distinguishes the continuity ‘between the 
histories of two related civilizations from the continuity between 
two successive chapters in the history of a single civilization. The 
nature and extent of this difference have been investigated above? 
and may therefore be taken for granted for the purpose of the 
argument here. At this point we need enly observe that, by 
shutting their eyes to this, our historians enable themselves to 


attitude towards the Sinic and the Far Eastern Civilization 


and the time of Freeman, it is suggested below (in I. B (iv), Annex) that the de- 
Western estimation may have been a 


valuati A 
aluation of all non-Western culture in our We a 
ional victory of our Western Society over all 


th be observed that the derogatory usage © 
Same time as this condescending attitude, : 
me change in the social environment. In 


Change ; : “Le. 
ge in the attitude of the Westerners was still more striking. Its extent can be 
ude. of the We Khan in Asia, Africa, and Europe 


Measured b : ae 
duri, y reading The T: l. ‘Mirza Abu Taleb 
uring the years 1799-1803 oct by Charles Stewart, Esq., London 1810, Long- 


n i i 1 visited the British 
Lie Hurst, Rees, and Orme, 2 vols.). When this Indian gentleman t 
sles on the eve of the British ae of In dent from his narrative that he 
ceived in ‘Society’ as an interesting an his memoirs reveal 


1 ‘Ow of an ‘inferiority complex’. 
See I. B (iv), above, and I. B (iv), Annex, below. 


dia, it is evi 
d. honoured guest, and 
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regard Hellenic history as just an earlier chapter in the 
our Western Civilization (which they have alrea 
“Civilization” sans phrase), and Minoan history 
Thus they telescope three civilizations into o 
history of this singular ‘Civilization’ back in a 
the ubiquitous Western Civilization of their 
primitive society in the ‘Neolithic Stage of mate 
of which the Minoan Civilization emerged ab 
of the third millennium B.C., and thence, thro 
lower strata of the ‘Palaeolithic’ technique, to the pre-h 
ancestors of Mankind. It is true that, in presenting the evolution 
of Civilization in this figure of a single straight line, they 
compelled to admit the entrance of one tribut 


are 

ary from à Separate 

Source in order to account for the germ of Creative activity, derived 
from the Syriac Society, out of which the internal Proletariat of 


the Hellenic Society generated the Catholic Church. 


ISto 
dy equate 2.0 
in the Sa: < With 


a 
ne, and trace th 


Straight ling from 
Own day to the 
rial technique out 
Out the beg: 


ugh the Upper Pa 


In the third place, they ignore the histories, or the chapters in 
the histories, of civilizat 


appen to fit into the 
frame within which they have confined their picture3—dismissing 
them as ‘semi-barbar 


T See pp. 40 and 57, above. 

2 This mancuvre was denounced nearly a century and a half ago by Volney: 

On ne s’est occu i ivant servilement une méthode 

ut peuple d’ Asie, inconnu dans 

es limites sont infiniment resserrées; l'on 

tale, comme si l'univers était dans ce petit 
S Peuples etait autre chose qu’un faible et 


( listoire, Sixième Séance’, Œuvres 
‘itmin Didot), P. 588.) 


Saunders, A. M.: The Population 
> Tess), p. 243, This example has been ct 
writer of us Study RE scholarship, pce from a broad point of view, on 
ires, Teat sc j is i ity of vision 

xpected frome g 4 Cholars are subject to this infirmity 


: A À : ent 
i x hesis on which their main E in 

y -Ylinoan and ellenic civilizations were ‘deca rin 
Or that the Hellenic and Western Civilizations were ‘semi-barbarous ! 


: ir a 4 Jestem 
a Sse chapters of Minoan, Hellenic, and Wes 
nly ce b Se reasons to be ruled out of account, then the three histories W0 
y cease to be one history but would cease q have 
at all, 2 Ingenious attem q 
He treated the hi 


i: h nothe 
ave any relation with one an one 
Pt to rscape from this dilemma we made by Saint-Sim 
© Hellenic Cj ili 


i $ x ivilization 

i pr lation and our Western Civil sag a8 

S in a single series, but h Aei is series * 
è E e regarded the contin ity of this s 

consisting in a rhythmic alt Tnation of ‘organic’ sd k critical” period. The first of hi 
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changing East’ which is declared to be with isni 
a History of Civilization’. ithout significance 


On such grounds they ignore, to begin with, all those chapters in 
Syriac history which are subsequent to the fertilization of the inter- 
nal proletariat of the Hellenic Society with the Syriac germ of the 
Catholic Church. They ignore, for example, the Nestorian and 
Monophysite movements in which the Syriac Society attempted 
to turn the Christian syncretism to its own account; they ignore 
Islam, the universal church which the internal proletariat of the 
Syriac Society eventually succeeded in creating for itself out of 
indigenous elements after Hellenism had been expelled at length 
from the Syriac World ;3 they ignore the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid 
Caliphates, the political instruments by which the final expulsion 
of Hellenism was accomplished and by which a barbarian ‘succes- 
sor-state’ of the Roman Empire was then converted into a reinte- 
gration of the Syriac universal state of the Achaemenidae.* Again, 
they ignore the histories of the Egyptiac, Sumeric, Babylonic, and 
Hittite societies, except in so far as these civilizations influenced 
the Minoan or the Syriac or the Hellenic.5 Finally, they ignore 


critical periods covered the decadence of the Hellenic Civilization and the semi- 
barbarous beginnings of our Western Civilization. (See Part II. B, pp. 199-200, below.) 
The Minoan Civilization presented no problem to him because it had not yet been 
disinterred in his day. 

1 A classic example of this dismissal of the East may be found in Bazard’s Exposition 
de la Doctrine Saint-Simonienne (a series cf lectures delivered in 1829 and 1339): 

‘On a élevé quelques doutes sûr la rigueur des démonstrations tirées de la série 
historique adoptée par notre école: on a demandé si cette série était assez longue, et s’il 
n'y avait pas imprudence à négliger toutes les traditions de l'Orient. A cette objection, 
nous répondons que l’histoire de la série de civilisation dont la société européenne est 
aujourd’hui le dernier terme embrasse environ trois mille ans, et que le développement 
de l'humanité pendant cette période, si vaste et si féconde, n’a pas seulement l'avantage 
de présenter une longue suite de termes, mais encore qu'aucune autre époque historique 
n'est mieux connue, et qu’elle est celle dont le dernier terme constitue l'état de civilisa- 
tion le plus avancé. Les Orientalistes sont Join d’avoir rempli les lacunes de l'histoire de 
l'Asie, et comme à chaque pas, dans cette histoire, il y [a] solution de continuité, il est 
impossible d’y suivre un développement régulier; il en est de ces fragments historiques 
comme des lambeaux de terrain sur lesquels le géologue peut faire des hypothèses plus 
où moins ingénieuses, mais où il ne porte jamais le cachet de certitude scientifique qu’il 
imprime aux contrées où les terrains se recouvrent successivement et sans Interruption; 
il y a plus, on peut affirmer à l'avance que, si l'interpolation de cette série (celle de la 
civilisation orientale) est complétée, elle n'oftrira dans son ensemble que l’un des termes 
qui nous sont connus. (Nous ne craignons pas même de dire que les Lo seuls 
sont capables d'apprendre aux Indiens leur propre histoire, et de voir dans leurs tradi- 
tions, dans leurs monuments, des idées, des faits qui ne sauraient être découverts et 
Compris par les Indiens eux-mêmes.) Remarquons en outre que la Grèce avait trans- 
porté chez elle tous les progrès épars chez les autres peuples, et qu’elle se présente 
Comme le résumé de toutes les civilisations® qui avaient grandi jusqu’à elle. On se 
souvient que, plus de six cents ans avant l'ère chrétienne, Thalès, arrivant de l'Égypte, 
étonna les Grecs par la prédiction d’une éclipse de soleil; on sait encore que les philo- 
sophes qui brillaient au Lycée avaient étendu leur savoir par de longs voyages dans les 
ee les plus éclairés de l'Orient. (Œuvres de Saint-Simon et d'Enfantin, vol. xli 

ane 1877, Leroux), pp. 141-3.) 


ï Ste LC (i) (8), pe 91, above, and II. D (vi), vol. ii, pp. 236-8, and II. D (vii), vol. 
» PP. 286-7, below. 
5 SC P- 91, above. 4 See pp. 73-7, above. 
re This attitude of our Western historians towards these four civilizations is the more 
Gatkable inasmuch as we do not feel towards them the animus which we undisguisedly 


isplay towards the four non-Western civilizations that are alive to-day. The existence 
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the histories of all the other civilizations eee 

Christendom, for instance, is either S y su a4 
Western Christendom on the strength of the ue element in 
their names, or else it is disposed of, in ae - one n 
as a sort of temporary excrescence on the e y of our Westem 
Society which served it in its infancy as a rr Sak rienta] 
attacks and which afterwards atrophied an roppe off in the 
course of nature when its services had ceased to be ee yas 
a tadpole’s gills and tail disappear after the e as turned 
into a frog.! As for the other three living non-Western civiliza. 
tions—the Islamic, the Hindu, and the F ar Eastern—they are 
refused recognition and their members are disposed. of by being 
tied, as ‘Natives’, to our Western chariot wheels. , Moreover, 
Indic history is telescoped into Hindu history and Sinic his 
into Far Eastern history by the same high- 
that is applied to Minoan, Hellenic, and Wes 
the Indic and the Sinic civilizations are elim 
only leaves the four civilizations of the New World—the Mayan, 
the Yucatec, the Mexic, and the Andean—and these are explained 


away as irrelevant phenomena of an alter orbis, or more bluntly 
s is unpalatable to W. 


of these four living civilization esterners because it is a standing 
challenge to the Western thesis that Civilization is one and indivisible and that this 
Civilization with a capital ‘C’ is identical with our Western Civilization in the con- 
temporary world. On the other hand, the four extinct civilizations here in question are 
all in our good graces i 


n that they are now 


Orthodox 
ed under 


to 
handed manipulation 


tern history; and thus 
inated likewise. This 


» Just because 


i whose resuscitation is a perpetual 
1 A characteristic expression of this view 
Literary Suppleme: 


monument t 
nt of the 20th 


© our archaeological skill. 
Of ‘Byzanti 


um’ will be found in The Times 
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abortive attempts at civilization which fel 
s to be taken into account. 

such Procrustean operations, the thesi ‘ : 
Civilization’ is maintained to this day, Theta E a of 
have maintained it in a generation when seven of our twe i sea 
epresentatives of the species had not yet been disinterred By ake 
archaeologist $ spade was a venial error.! That a de Go bne the 
an earlier date and with less information at his command in id 
have perceived that civilizations are a species and that there ne 
such thing as a unique ‘Civilization’ with a capital ‘Œ s no 
brilliant feat of historical intuition.2 That any Western histori s 
in the year 1933 should follow Freeman and not de Gobineau a 
this matter, In the face of the facts as they have become apparent 
is at first sight difficult to understand. Perhaps this survival of 
the misconception of ‘the Unity of History’ is to be explained 
by the persistence of three underlying misconceptions: the ego- 
centric illusion, the catchword of ‘the Unchanging East’, and the 
misconception of growth as a movement in a straight line. 

In examining the current Western view that the Western 
Society of our day is the consummation of human history and is 
synonymous with ‘Civilization’ itself, we have treated it as an 
instance of the influence of the social environment on historical 
thought and have seen in it a consequence of the world-dominion 
which this particular civilization has succeeded in establishing in 
modern times on the economic and political planes. On second 
thoughts, however, we may wonder whether this explanation is 
not, after all, too flattering to the human capacity for objective 
Judgement. 

If this world-dominion on these two planes happened to have 
been established by some living society other than ours of the 


West, and if Western observers held that the consummation of 
‘Civilization’ were to 


uman history and the unique entity called were 
be found sa Gina other cr and Hot in ours, then their view 
Would be entitled to respectful consideration; and although we 
should reject it still, on the same grounds on which we have FER 

it above in its application to the Western Society, we should allow 
ut these hypothetical circumstances that it might have an semen 
. rationality and objectivity. We should make the one ane 
nee, in the actual circumstances of the Wore Western Society 


Cu: 4 ; 
trent Western view regarding the r E 
ĉe the note at the end of I. B (iv), Annex, below. The feun. representative of 
the spe -two if ‘the fadus Culture’ turns out to be an independen 
2 ecis. (See I. C (i) (6), Annex III, below.) a 
3 Boo C Gi), footnote 1 on p. 129, above. of ‘the Unity of History’, see the 
footnote 2, above. 
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were generally held by non-Western studen à he nue ir. 
It would be possible, no doubt, to find a num ek on-Weste 
observers who do take that view. Yet a oe n ions 
almost certainly reveal that, in the Ave > a ae 
World, there are still at least as se r ae s r 
Islamic and Hindu and Far Eastern observers : r regard 
their own respective society as the RS se © human 
history and as severally synonymous with Civiliza m itself, and 
who hold this view with the same assured conviction : at sustains 
the corresponding but incompatible view among their Western 
contemporaries.! The same assurance proclaims itself in the 
utterances of all the extinct societies, in all the chances and changes 
of their mortal lives, wherever a record survives. The P 


yramid- 
Builders of Egypt possessed this assurance in greater measure 
than the most triumphant captain of industry in the Western 
World of to-day; the revivalists of the Twenty-Sixth Dynasty, 
and the priesthood which continued to preserve the long-since 
petrified tradition of the Egyptiac culture under the Achaemenian 
and Ptolemaic and Roman régimes, inherited the assurance of 
the Pyramid-Builders, regardless of the fact that in their times the 


Egyptiac Soc other representatives of the 


Would 
of the 
an and 


iety was in contact with 
species to which an 


precedence over the 


h 
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temporary movement is in the main line of evolution—that 
n the point of vindicating its claim to be the consummation of 
n history by accomplishing the transformation of Sub-Man 
through Man into Super-Man.! Yet the chances in favour of this 
coincidence cannot ever be very great. We know of twenty-one 
ees io which the enterprise of civilization has been attempted 
hitherto. We know of no case in which the goal of human en- 
deavours has been attained yet, while on the other hand we know 
of fourteen cases 1n which attempts to attain the goal are proved 
to have failed irretrievably by the fact that the societies which 
made them have become extinct. The possibility of attaining the 
goal is still an open question in the seven cases? of the civilizations 
that are still alive. While there is life there is hope; but in such a 
complicated and mysterious question it would be rash to prophesy 
—even on the most plausible appearances—that the prospects of 
any one of the seven still surviving candidates are assuredly better 
than those of any of its competitors; and it remains possible and 
indeed probable that none of the seven is destined to see the 
Promised Land. The goal of human endeavours may be attained, 
perhaps thousands or hundreds of thousands of years hence, by 
some society yet unborn; or the Human Race itself may become 
extinct without the goal ever having been attained at all. 
Moreover, in the nature of the case, it is quite impossible 
for members of a living society to forecast, with any degree of 
probability whatever, the chances of this achievement being 
accomplished (if it is to be accomplished) by their own civilization.3 
Compared with the life-span of a human being, the time-span of 
a civilization is so vast that a human observer cannot hope to take 
the measure of its curve unless he is in a position to view it in a 
distant perspective; and he can only obtain this perspective 
vis-à-vis some society that is extinct. He can never stand back 
sufficiently far from the history of the society in which he himself 
lives and moves and has his being. In other words, to assert of 
any living society, at any moment in its life, that it is the consum- 
aac of human history is to hazard a guess which is intrinsically 
meee of immediate verification. When we find that a 
dise ity of the members of all societies at all times make this 
‘ton about their own civilizations, it becomes evident that 


ae 
2 se Part IL. B, below. 

‘ciety fro and not five, if we count Orthodox Christendom in Russia as a separate 

We look yom Orthodox Christendom in South-Eastern Europe and Asia Minor, and if 

the Far peon the Far Eastern Society in Korea and Japan as being likewise separate from 
1 On en Society in China. 

at The curpoint see I. B (iv), init. 
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i i ree, as ana 
regarded, according to its degree, i ce. Lhe 
ne certain situations, however, 1n which the egocentric illusion 


i astery over us. . ; 7 
sll r ol ne. for example, the illusion, projected as 
‘patriotism’, is still ‘the last infirmity of noble minds’ as well as 
‘the last refuge of a scoundrel’. In the Western World of our day, 
almost every Englishman, Frenchman, Czechoslovak, and Lithua- 
nian is influenced in his political feelings, thoughts, and actions 
by the irrational assumption that his own national state is a more 
precious institution than his neighbour’s. Similarly, on the 
cultural plane, we have hardly yet begun to suspect that our own 
civilization may not, after all, be the consummation of human 
ae ora Jan for Civilization itself. Indeed, we people of 
Fa a aca i ue ourselves free from the illusion as it 
of error in the ae oh es stink deeper into this slough 
T our history. In the so-called Middle Ages 
to the DERE. ea Magi as a negro! and looked forwar 
Prester John. In the ei oe champion of Christendom calle 

e teenth century, when we had degraded 
the culture of the Far a slave, we were still capable of admiring 
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py observing how exquisitely ridiculous our ‘Anglo-Saxon atti d ? 
ooks when 1t is struck by other people. Consider, for ia as : 
the following missive which Was presented in AD. I be th : 
hilosophic Emperor Ch’ien Lung to a British envo fond i i 
to his master the mad King George III of Britain: e re 


€ 
_ ‘You, O King, ane beyond the confines of many seas; nevertheless 
impelled by your humble desire to partake of the benefits of our civiliza- 
tion, you have despatched a mission respectfully bearing your memorial 
_,. 1 have perused your memorial: the earnest terms in which it is 
couched reveal a respectful humility on your part, which is highl 
praiseworthy. | ? Eny 

‘In consideration of the fact that your Ambassador and his deputy 
have come a long way with your memorial and tribute, I have shown 
them high favour and have allowed them to be introduced into my 

resence. To manifest my indulgence, I have entertained them at a 
banquet and made them numerous gifts... . 

‘As to your entreaty to send one of your nationals to be accredited to 
my Celestial Court and to be in control of your country’s trade with 
China, this request is contrary to all usage of my Dynasty and cannot 
possibly be entertained. . . . If you assert that your reverence for Our 
Celestial Dynasty fills you with a desire to acquire our civilization, our 
ceremonies and code of laws differ so completely from your own that, 
even if your Envoy were able to acquire the rudiments of our civilization, 
you could not possibly transplant our manners and customs to your 
alien soil. ‘Therefore, however adept the Envoy might become, nothing 








would be gained thereby. 

‘Swaying the wide world, I have but one aim in view, namely, to 
maintain a perfect governance and to fulfil the duties of the State. 
Strange and costly objects do not interest me. If I have commanded 
that the tribute offerings sent by you, O King, are to be accepted, this 
was solely in consideration for the spirit which prompted you to despatch 
them from afar. Our Dynasty’s majestic virtue has penetrated into 
every country under Heaven, and kings of all nations have offered their 
costly tribute by land and sea. As your Ambassador can see for himself, 
we possess all things. I set no value on objects strange or ingenious, sll 
and have no use for your country’s manufactures. 1 H 


The Emperor’s attitude evokes a smile to-day when we read his 
during the period of 


words in the light of all that has happened 1 

rather more than a century that has elapsed since those words 

were indited. It seems scarcely credible to us, here and now, that 

a Manchu philosopher-king, receiving a plain announcement of | 

the approaching impact of the West newly armed with the tre- 

Mendous weapons of Industrialism, should have shown himself 
Yet there is no doubt that 


so blind to the signs of the times. | 
Milford), | 
| 














a, Quoted from Whyte, A. F.: China and Foreign Powers (London 1927, 
Ppendix, p, 41. 
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i an able and experienced statesman with a 
e che id. and the sequel to the episode does Not 
ie him as a fool. Rather, it suggests that a Contemporar 
ME a of equal ability, if he had been standing ih 
Ch’ien Lung’s shoes, would have reacted in the ne Ways and 
- this suggests, in turn, that our own tae S “Natives? 
n use a centu : 
SA a. ns may oe an of the Sharif of Morocco who, 
Mo home after a visit to Europe a 7 er ya 
later than the establishment of the Frenc e r a a is 
country, was yet heard to exclaim, as he sig g e oo 
coast: ‘What a comfort to be getting back to Civi Hee l en 
Our great-grandchildren make the same remark as t s 2 enters 
the Solent or the Mersey, will the joke be published in the comic 
i d—Morocco ? f | 
me ae upon a conversation which took place 
between a British statesman and a Persian visitor some time after 
the peace-settlement which followed the General War of 1914-18, 


Persia, from A.D. 1907 onwards, 
describe as a cynical sacrifice of th 


cent, friendly, and defenceless co 
Russian entente iti 


a policy which he could only 
e rights and welfare of an inno- 
untry on the altar of the Anglo- 
+ The British statesman 

i rho was of a frank, straightforward 
or that Persia had been deliberately 
, ‘the British policy which you criticize 
a cynical frame of mind. In matters of 
imited; and in this case, with 


sacrificed ; ‘but’, he added 
Was not pursued by us in 
Statesmanship, choices are 


at would not only have been 
1 would have been the end à 
; f tion was at stake how could we ac 
otherwise than we did? Par : z SOW é 
a po hand on your hee Curself in our Place, and answer m 
t this the Persian who had : d 
: , at first been Id] zzled an 
him and à GPU Lost hia temps PEER heart burnt within 
and à torrent of denunciation issued from his lips: ‘Your 


- When Civiliz: 





olicy was infinitelÿ more wicked t 

P idem of it is beyond imagination ca Tine Geen, a 
Jook me in the face and tell me complacently that i ese i 
berately sacrificed the Unique treasure which Persia pe Ni as 
Humanity—the priceless jewel of Civilization on ee si 
of saving your worthless Western Society from len Fo 
which its own greed and pugnacity were inevitably Siting me 
its head! Put myself in your Place, indeed! What ou à ie 
cared, and what do I care now, if urope perish so long a P AG 
lives?” Therewith, he indignantly took his leave; and the B itish 
statesman found himself unable to feel certain that his visit r 

indignation. was unjustified or his point of view unreason ble. 
Was it Europe or Persia that held life 


the seed from which the lif 
i e 
of the future was to spring? Perhaps the answer to that question 


I will conclude these illustr 
I witnessed myself at a meetin 
of a prominent and cosmopo 
considering the subjects for 


ations with a trivial incident which 
g of the Board of Studies in History 
litan Western university. We were 


theses that were being offered by 
candidates for higher degrees, and I had fallen into a stupor as 
I listened to one title after another being recited and approved. 
Some of the subjects offered and accepted for research bore upon 
the minutiae of administration in the Kingdom of England and in 
one or two other parochial states of the Western World in the 
Middle Ages; others related to the diplomacy of the Western 
Balance of Power in more recent times. Suddenly I was roused 
by hearing the Secretary read out a proposal to investigate the 
social and political conditions of India in the age of the Guptas, 
and my mind immediately began to work. More light on one of 
those universal states that stand out as landmarks in the histories 
of Civilizations; a study of the age in which Hellenism was finally 
expelled from the Indic World and in which the Buddha became 
à prophet without honour in his own country? Here at last was 
Something on our agenda that might make our meeting worth 
While. This train of thought, which went through my mind in a 
flash, was cut short by a titter which ran round the Board. ‘May 
We ask the Secretary to read that name again?” said a member on 
my left; and, at the repetition of the word ‘Guptas’, the e 
turned to loud laughter. I found that I was laughing, too—at t : 
sughter of my colleagues—and, glancing round the sl ah z 
Ught the eye of an Orientalist, sitting opposite. Silently 
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164 e were enjoying a private joke of 


signalled to each other that w 
our own. | 

In Western minds the 
fortified by the catchword | 
founds the three living c1v1 


egocentric illusion, illustrated above, is 

d of ‘the Unchanging East’, which cop. 
lizations of Islam, Hinduism, and the 
Far East under the nondescript epithet eu » and which 
carries the assumption that they all differ in equa Ae from 
the civilization of the West and that they paler? istinguishable 
from one another and from any of the extinct c1v1 au except 
the Hellenic and perhaps the Minoan. In reality, Islam has less 
in common with either the Hindu or the Far Eastern Civilization 
than it has with the Orthodox Christian and the Western,! while 
the gulfs that divide the Hindu and the Far Eastern Civilization 
from ours are possibly not so wide as the gulf which divides them 
from one another. As for the extinct civilizations, we have found 
no evidence that any living civilization, either Western or non- 
Western, is in any way related to the Egyptiac; and it is certain 
that none of them are related to anv of the four extinct civilizations 
of the New World.2 The catchword of ‘the Unchanging East’ 
collapses at a touch; and we are left wondering how this vulgar 
error can ever have obtained its hold. It appears to be based on two 
confusions of thought, one general and the other particular. 

In the first place, Western students of non-Western histories 
—unconsciously influenced in their historical thought by their 
social environment—have concentrated their attention upon the 
political plane because this is the plane on which the Western 
Society chiefly lives and in which Western minds are chiefly 
e a a gee the political plane presents at 
desbotism Thit nce of a static condition of irresponsible 

p } 1S appearance is largely an illusion; and Western 


students might have seen thr Fi ; 
>. ough it if on- 
Western politics more 8 they had studied n 


e thoroughl | L i 
If, however, their niente vo Y, even without looking deeper 






i i > . ye in 
2 Pace the iat (Leipzig 1924, Quelle und Maen » which are both published 4 


discussi i f A 
ussion of the © Contemporary British anthropologists. For a 


wan issue betw I r 
1 C Gi) (6), Annex, below, 7 the Diffusion Theory and the Uniformity Theory, 5% 
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amental plane of social existence. By j i 
i and by equating politics with Lie West She cultural 
an opinion about non-W. ‘e, Western observers 
arrive at an OP 3 estern histories which exposes 
the confusion of their thought as much as it ministers to hel 
elf-esteem. x ' 
: The other confusion of thought that is responsible for the catch- 
word of ‘the Unchanging East’ arises from the historical accident 
of the origins of our Western religion. The germ of creative power 
from which the Christian Church has sprung was derived by the 
internal proletariat of the Hellenic Society from Syriac ‘Natives’ 
who were forcibly enrolled in its ranks ;? these recruits contributed 
to the common stock not only their personal religious experience 
but an inherited religious literature which was adopted by the 
Church as its ‘Old Testament’; for Westerners brought up in the 
Christian tradition, the “Old Testament’ came to stand for Oriental 
Literature par excellence; and no part of the ‘Old Testament’ has 
made such a general appeal to the Western imagination as the 
stories of the Hebrew Patriarchs. In these stories, the characters 
and events are mythical, but the social background against which 
they are set is the life along the border between the North Arabian 
Steppe and the cultivated lands of Syria as this life was actually 
lived by the Hebrew and Aramaean tribes in their heroic age 
(circa 1425-1125 B.C.), when they were just breaking out of the 
Desert into the Sown and were beginning to exchange a Nomadic 
for a sedentary system of economy. The conditions of this life in 
this age, as portrayed in the Book of Genesis, have made a deep 
impression on Western minds, partly owing to the great literary 
power of many of the passages? and partly because the conditions 
themselves are so picturesquely different from those of our Western 
life in any age. With their minds thus prepared, our modern 
Western travellers have visited the Holy Land of „Christianity 
and have observed, with mingled feelings of astonishment and 
of delight, that, in the Transjordanian borderland between the 
ae and the Sown, the life which is being lived es core 
| Hendin point after point, with the description ioi Testament 
ae e Patriarchs. Since, in their tradition, the L 

i eget) to Oriental Literature and its ae ss egies 9 

readin - ; they interpret these correspondences n | 
and their observations as evidences of an “Unchanging 
1-3, above. For examples 


‘Fo 
of societi Western habit of ignoring this plane, see PP. 15 1 pl ee the 
E passages ni are static on the political and dynamic on the one fie, fom Sir 

harles Bic, ted, in IIL. C (iii), vol. iii, on pp. 384-5 and 388, below, 


fun 
plan 





ee 
3 Thid p.40 and 57, above j 
Greek an re quality has not been lost in the translation of the Old Testament into 


and © 
a i 
In and the modern Teutonic vernaculars. 
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ge ithout reflecting that they are ma ing 4 generalization 
nk half the World on the strength of a ocal conditions in 4 
: i of its own. 

ith a peculiar character | 
E i our Pvellers have encountered, not an ‘Unch anging 


East,’ but an unchanging North ne ope m Steppe 
physi i t is so hard an a task 
the physical eny ah shiek ability to adapt themselves to itis 


ster to human beings that à y 
confined within narrow limits. Life on the Steppe is a perpetual 


: which is lost in a moment if ever the human 
ee eek thel formation or relax their discipline; and 
there is only one kind of formation and one kind of discipline that 
enables them to hold their own. In other words, the North Arabian 
Steppe imposes upon all human beings in all ages who have the 
hardihood to be its inhabitants a rigid and unvarying way of life. 
Yet this steppe, after all, is an infinitesimal fraction of an “Unchang- 
ing East’ which, in the popular Western imagination, 1s conceived 
as extending from the Mediterranean to the Pacific and perhaps 
from China to Peru. If the Old Testament had happened to 
contain equally minute and vivid descriptions of life in Ur, at the 
time when Abraham’s father was supposed to have migrated thence 
to Haran,? or of life in Egyptian Thebes, at the time when Abraham 
was supposed to have visited Pharach’s court,3 the modern Western 
traveller, with these descriptions in his mind, would certainly not 
have found them reproduced with any remarkable closeness of 
correspondence in life as he saw it being lived in Baghdad and 
Cee a oe that, in all probability, he would not 

een caught the ca ‘ : a4 
an accident of his Western ena bed ae eed mes 
upon one small and unrepresentative fracti nee 
Let us imaginarily Eu the it on sees poor ing the 
i | ti uation constructing 
ntellectual history of a fictitious Baghdadi D. who has been 


born since th : ou 
father has de of the British at Baghdad in 1917 and er 


ao de A to give him a thoroughly Western scientific 
East of ou Th ee oe ee pa sa verse 
direct insight into W © father begins by giving the boy som 
Western scientists estern scientific methods by showing him 
se the arch at work in his own country. He takes him t0 
oy is as intel] ~-avations at Ur. Let us me that the 
ntelagent as his pines. and that this e nice: in him 
the whole field as far as it ™ Western Archaeology, ranging ov 
Among other things, the lif as been explored by Western scholars: 
1 Fe en re of the lake-dwellers in the Alps in the 


r a descripti 
bel ption of th 
2 Gen, x * Nomadic way of life as 22 
en. xi. 31, » See Part III. A, vol. iii, pP. 7 


3 Gen. xii. 10-2 
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‘Eneolithic Age’ is sure to appeal to the Baghdadi boy for the same 
reasons which invest the conditions of life on the North Arabian 
Steppe With a special interest for Western readers of the Book of 
Genesis. The boy’s interest in the lake-dwellers will broaden out 
into a study of all aspects of their life, including the manner in 
which they adapted themselves to the imperious conditions of the 
Jocal terrain and climate in keeping their cattle. He will follow 


the ancient lacustrine herdsmen as they drive their cattle up from. 


the lake-side to ever higher upland pastures with the advance of 
spring and then gradually down again from alp to alp to the water’s 
edge with the retreat of summer. This study will become his 
hobby; and when the time comes for him to visit Europe, he will 
make a bee-line first for Switzerland. There, herded by some 
tourist agency into Alpine hotels, he will observe, with astonish- 
ment and delight, that the pastoral life with which he is familiar 
from the books about the ancient lake-dwellers which his father 
gave him to read at home is being lived, apparently unchanged, 
by the Swiss herdsmen of to-day. With what extraordinary per- 
sistence social phenomena perpetuate themselves in this strange 
and romantic Western World! How different from ‘Iraq, where 
the disinterred vestiges of Ur and Babylon and Nineveh proclaim 
to any Baghdadi who sets eyes on them that, in his country, Life 
is a flux and history a synonym for change. And now this Baghdadi 


has discovered ‘the Unchanging West’. What a tale‘to tell to his» 


countrymen when he goes home again! 

Of course our intelligent young man from Baghdad would not 
have rushed into this ludicrously erroneous generalization if the 
romance of the Alpine pastures had not absorbed his attention 
to the extent of preventing him from studying with equal thorough- 
ness the histories of those sites on Western soil that are now 
occupied by the cities of Ziirich and Lausanne—not to speak of 
Paris and London and Berlin and New York and Chicago. If he 
had studied these likewise, he could not conceivably have imagined 
that the West was ‘unchanging’ by comparison with ‘Iraq (immense 
though the changes in ‘Iraq have been, on every plane of social 
life, over the span of five or six thousand years within which we 

appen to know something about the country’s history). He has 

een misled by a failure to realize that he has been making a 
8eneralization about half the World on the strength of local con- 

‘tons in a small area with a peculiar character of its own. While 
a Alps impose upon all human beings in all ages who have the 

ardihood to be their inhabitants as rigid and as unvarying a way 
Of life as is imposed by the North Arabian Steppe, it is likewise 
true that the Alps are as small a fraction of the Western World 
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168 h Arabian Steppe is of the East. An extravaganz,) 
as the au ? For mutato nomine de te fabula narratur ı Yön 
Yet quid ri T R whoever you may have been, who t brought 
ie aa catchword of ‘the Unchanging East’ 2 

home to us a that neither this catchword nor its obverse, the 
ee re il a would have sufficed in itself to Support the mis. 
egocentric i tte Unity of History” on a W estern basis, Without | 

belie tie by an underlying Region of the Process 

IN a straight line. à 

s This ie A piire ni of the magic bean-stalk | 
E Éd. which shoots up ne Hele ae n the | 
h and grows on and on, without ever failing to draw the sa | 

ee it into its perpetually receding tendrils or ever crumplin 
under its perpetually increasing weight, until it strikes its head 
against the under side of the firmament. W hile our W estern his. 
torians are still thinking in terms of this image, our Western 
Physical scientists have long since discarded it, in their studies 
of evolution in non-human fields, in favour of What We may call 
the image of the pollarded The Workaday Willow, like the 


magic bean-stalk, s S growth perpendicularly in a single 
i i © grow top-h 


CAVY, a man comes along 
With an axe and Pollards its head. The Willow’s Upward movement 
IN a single Perpendicular line has been cut sh i 

external force, W 


ill the tree die of 
manner of growth to the new ¢ 


at have been imposed 
On it from Outside ? “Possessing the wi i 
the latter alternative : i 


>and from its mutilate 
alf a dozen s i 


nstead of one an 
arly but at a slan 


» to over 
has received 


d summit it now puts 
d sends these up in all 
t. Each of these shoots 
Come the effects of the blow 
to carry the life of the tree 


ier. Most of the Shoots come to cis 
; ay; a nanority— perhaps a single shoot—grows 0 
until the ma i 


: san Comes round With his axe and pays it the comple 
OF pollarding it turn; and go the Story repeats itself: from i 
he next Cluster of Shoots arises, 





: Horace: Satires, y (i), N. 69-70 w 
a . y . n 
a may be Sbiected that even Ingenuous and unobservant Oriental traveller 
$ neolithi A e o ay with a Picture in his Mind of the local conditions of life 
Be’ co ot ot f. otice, side y side with 
y as Temarkab ri 

8 estern travellers have contrived = oa a 5 
adian Ste: Pe, wher Ondition 
‘hanged Profoundly 
tions: the į 


ignore similar 
s Portrayed in 
+? Since that Ortrait y. 
e Introduction of e ait wa 
dry far; a 


rer 
many points of cof 
hange. It can No 
evidences on the: bee? 
the Book of Genesis have ont 
inter by at least two sn oak ee of 
| MOTOr-cars which and the introduction of fire-arms (not aa hed 
time to Produce their full effects), “te both still too recent introductions to 
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.. jg the true image of evolution as ith 
T n by our Western botanists and zoolog 


ET 
iat in this Study, we have already attempted to transpose it 


we terms of husan Heron We have Suggested that the histories 
div du als n $ a od Societies fall into successive 
of ers i eac ib ich a ae er of representatives of which- 
Cser the species may 3 ie ronted by some identical challenge 
ich imposes an ordeal. nder each of these common ordeals, 


the P | 
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as come to be con- 
ists.! At an earlier 


arties react in different ways. The majorit 
right; some just manage to survive, but at the poe sa our 
and tear that they are good for nothing afterwards; others discover 
a response to the challenge which is so satisfactory that it not only 
carries them through the ordeal of the moment but puts them in 
a favourable posture for undergoing the next; others, again, follow 
these path-finders as sheep follow their leader into a gap which he 
has forced through a hedge. This seems to be a more illuminating 
conception of evolution than the old-fashioned image of the bean- 
stalk, and we shall be guided by this conception throughout our 
Study. Meanwhile, the old image still cramps the thought of 
many Western historians. 

In their ‘periodizations’, our historians still dispose their periods 
ina single series end to end, like the sections of a bamboo-stem 
between joint and joint or the sections of the patent extensible 
handle on the end of which an up-to-date modern chimney 
sweep pokes his brush up a flue. On the brush-handle which our 
contemporary Western historians have inherited from their pre- 
decessors as part of their stock-in-trade, there were originally 
two joints only—the ‘Ancient’ and the ‘Modern’, corresponding 
to the ‘Old Testament’ and the ‘New Testament’ of the Bible 
and to the dual back-to-back reckoning by years ‘before Christ’ and 
by ‘years of Our Lord’ in our traditional Janus-faced system of 
chronology. This dichotomy of historical time was a relic of the 


ew. It has been conceived in flashes of 
Aeschylus, when he addresses Zeus as 


1 . . . 
Of course this conception is not altogether n 


insight by seers in other times and places: e.g. by 
Rinne aos | Gevra Kupiws hren (Aeamennon, ll. 177-8), and by the author of the 
dpistle to the Hebrews, when he exclaims (xii, 6): ‘For whom the Lord loveth He 
Pow eth, and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.’ These images represent the 
a vr that wields the axe as pollarding the willow with the conscious purpose, afi 
i Se of making it grow better than it could grow if it were left to sect a tar 
villow a? the pruner’s policy is assumed to be directed towards the game. end a the 
thock y ostinctive élan vital. The blow which the tree dreads is struc for its g pod; the 
however ich it suffers is administered as a tonic to its vitality. 1! ne APE on, 
o is wielded esential. The conception still holds good if we sun e insteadithat e 
und muss, als Teufel, schaffen’. 
n the sight of the Devil, the willow transforms itself into he Hyon he 

eto strike, Pales Hêraklês by sprouting two new heads in place of y ich head thi 
* See LRG This line of thought is followed up in II. C (ii) (b) i, vol. i, 

» above, 


nversely, j 
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i the Hellenic 

es roletariat of $ ` 

f the internal prole f alienation 
W de ola a - P = me antin 
A wie inority by je Civilizatio 
Hellenic eae ian of the pelea ae ee 
ses Fe mes of the Christian adic h from the one à : 
RAN a ea by treating the a = ie all human histo 2 
he Sects ie other as the Poe ae modern Western histo. 
pensation t two periods in à ‘ory. 
The retention of ee r due to that poe of afi 
nany o the Hellenic Society which still oa istian Chu 
tion’ to te aa Society which has halthe A th ae 
minds in a Wes Th Primitive Christians, however,w en y ivi- 
sid dare eae t ; eriods and two only, were assuming that its 

. a Wo . s 

ded History into y Ta end not far off. As time has gone on, our 
woe an found it convenient to extend their tele- 
Western histariang hage ddin a third section, which they have 
scopic brush-han sal ae m chosen to insert it between the 
ies Do Pee be realized that they are the victims of 
other two. They have eir heads from the 
a malicious trick. If only they would remove th 


Societ 
from th 


D 


the break between Helleni istory, the 2: 
between ‘Medieval’ and ‘Modern? merely stands for the transiti 
Tom one chapter in West i 

th 


ere Was one) which this transition involved 
than th 


the diff 


Was so much slighter 
lrerence 


+ 

: n 

e $ 
ed. It should e rewritten Tos 
odern)’, Yet even this Le ; 
he transition from one chap aa 
tory was hot, of course, struck out in an instantan 
vught, € point ` 
in the religious th 


“og shape 
of view which odies had been gradually taking 8" 
ought of ; 


it embu À von: 

Judaism and Oroastrianism, (See Gall, Freiherr 
Heidelberg 

rchbp Ussher’s q 


1926, Wint 
ating of the eee 


z ish 
assim.) ews 

Creation in the year 4000 (or 4004!) sons hel : 

i jal pS hronological reckoning by Years of the World’ al Pi greate 

now! Material universe t about the date at which we, with our mtg civiliz? 

tions edge, RE Place the o of the Species of human societies calle tby r 
ionel rtis in te Our greater knowledge has been acquired is pointed Study a 

Gii) (e) Annex, on p. a6. Bead at the end of this Part of the present 
à this point, see LB (iv) ad finem and 1, B (v), above, 
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formula “Ancie 
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ern history to another about the year rave of ne 

a which recelves recognition in the division between ‘Meee 
nd ‘Modern’ is by no means the only transition of that kind and 
that degree which has occurred in the course of our Western history 
yp to date. ‘There ts no warrant for laying greater stress on 1475 
than on 1075 or on 1875. Round about each of these other dates 
we can observe transitions which are not less strongly pronounced 
than that which we find in the neighbourhood of 147 53! and if, in 
working out a scheme for the internal ‘periodization? of Western 
history, We decide to begin a new chapter about 1475 and to call 
this chapter by a special name, we must also begin other new 
chapters, with names of their own, about 1075 and 1875. The 
conventional formula will then have to be revised a second time 
and will come out as follows: ‘Hellenic+ Western (Western = 
Western I (circa A.D. 675-1075)-+ Western II (circa 1075-1475) 
+Western IIT (circa 1475-1875)+ Western IV (circa 1875-x)). 
The formula is now correct as far as it goes, but it is not yet com- 
plete. In order to complete it, we should have first to expand the 
term on the Hellenic side of the main copula by the operation 
which we have carried out already on the Western side. Then we 
should have to attach Minoan history by another copula in front 
of Hellenic history and expand this additional element in the same 
way; and after that we should have to treat the other civilizations . 
on uniform lines. We should find it impossible to bring them all 
within a single comprehensive formula, however ingeniously we 
handled their relations. Fortunately, we need not pursue the 
fantasy further. It has served its turn in demonstrating that the 
conventional formula ‘Ancient-+ Medieval+ Modern’ is not only 
inadequate but misleading.2 


* For the transition in Western history round about A.D. 1875, see Part I. A ad init., 
above, and III. C (i) (6), vol. iii, p. ae footnote 2, below. The equivalent transition 
rnd about A.D. 1075 was acutely felt by Westerners in that age. It produced in them a 
Troung malaise which was really a form of growing pains, but which found expresion, in 
the We f Christian theology, in a revival of the Primitive Christian belief that 3 heen dof 
expe orld was at hand. In the Primitive Church the Second Coming of E in ane 
second Wy immediately to follow His Ascension. At the transition from the o 2 me 
anniversary of thee a Western history, it was thought to be due on the thousa 

2 of the Ascension. o. f 
tripartit à particularly effective as well as authoritative criticism of the Er 
in his Kecrmula, see ‘Der Gang der antiken Geschichte’ by Eduard Meyer ne 
of histo ne Schriften (Halle 1910, Niemeyer)). For an attack upon the older ic note 
Unity ofan ‘Ancient’ and ‘Modern’, see the passage from Freeman's essay gn TE 
transitio Lo (Comparative Politics, pp. 336-7) which is quoted on p. 341, be oe ic 
Modern’ aga (PE nineteenth century from the ‘post-medieval’ modern age to an ee 
Post-mede® Whose beginning marks as much of a new departure as the nue TRA 

or ‘eval’ age from the medieval is emphasized in the following passage by 
ury: 


ie the me o what we call “Modern History” has a roughly marked naturel boundary 
used to oy Where it starts, towards the end of the fifteenth century. . . - But ps ane 
‘+. The -o¥er all post-medieval history, and therefore the hither limit is always appia- 
Priate, WARS tion arises whether this conventional nomenclature is any longer PP 
f er all post-medieval history can be scientifically classified as a period, 
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À o incompatible objections to 

We have te eae oe one han d, that our tweng 
of comparati mon characteristic beyond that of all b One 
societies have no com ical study’; on the other, that ‘th ing 
‘intelligible fields of historica t pluralit of civilizati Unig 

ivilization’ reduces the apparent p y JONS tothe |. 

of i number. We have shown that the twenty-one Societe | 
hoc have mustered in our survey are so Ty representative 
of a single species of the genus. Yet our a . ough compelled 
to go with us thus far, may make a stand at this point and gti 
deny that our twenty-one civilizations are comparable On the 
ground that they are not contemporary. While seven! of them are 
still alive, the other fourteen are extinct; and at least three of these 
fourteen—the Egyptiac, the Sumeric, and the Minoan—go back to 
‘the dawn of history’. These three certainly, and perhaps others, 
are separated from the living civilizations by the whole span of 
‘historical time’. 

The answer to this objection is that Time is relative, and that the 
span of something less than six thousand years which bridges 
the interval between the emergence of those three earliest known 


our study on the relevant time-scale: that is to Say, Not in terms 


of the lifetimes of human beings but in terms of the time-spans of 


the civilizations themselves. Now, in surveying the relations of 


the sa i i 
merely convention’ meaning as the Middle Ages. “Ancient History” is of course $ 
so? It mae tional a convenient, Unscientific term; is this true of “Modern Hide 

3 eee tiat the answer is affirmative, It may seem probable that 1 
€ end of the eighteenth century, the great movement 

= ons ry, the implications oE he e 

1 Ur records + Mark as new and striking a epar ! 

that in the nineteenth ag oe eu on Nstitute a Neuzeit in the fullest sense of the w 

of th ineteenth as Of ss enth century Man entered into a new dom 


Ir i we Justified in saying 
80, ou enclat eclorum nascitur ordo i 
Be called othe Poud be altered. The three centuries after Columbus sho 
(mer tiated th Period he d eh as ““Post-medieval”* and “modern” shou 
never be pee onwealth, until ae the French Revolution and the formation a 
P erspective of Kn attached,’ (Bu n a new period shall claim a name WC ihe 


he Place of Modern History ess) 


PP. 55-6, J. B.: T ; 
Says (Cambridge 1930, University j 
sti 


ry, J. 
1 Cou ti me Selected Es 
š inting th, F; 
Society in RE `e Far Eastern Socian - , 
Ussia ag Separ Oclety in Kore a dox Chri 
Parate from the main bodies ee Re 


rinciple, 1 ; ‘ 
representatives of a species which are spread Over as many as three 
successive generations, they would answer that it is incontestably 
sound practice to draw instances for Comparison from 2 seriés a 


enerations extending to many times that number, because it i 
one of the universal features of Life on this planet, as we ee a 
observation in any of its forms, that it takes many more generoi ons 
than three for specific characters to change so far as to produce any 


specific difference. 

The fact that, in our survey of civilizations, we have found in no 
case a higher number of successive generations than three, when 
read together with the fact that we have found no more than 
twenty-one representatives of the species altogether, means that 
this species 1s very young ın terms of its own time-scale. Moreover 
its absolute age up to date is very short compared with that of the 
sister species called ‘Primitive Societies’. We have noted already 
that we cannot date the emergence of the earliest known civiliza- 
tions quite as far back as six thousand years before our own time. 
On the other hand, we have reason to believe that the Human Race 
has been in existence for several hundred thousand years;? and 
primitive societies are coeval with Mankind itself—or rather, they ` 
are anterior to Mankind, since social life is a condition which the 
evolution of Man out of Sub-Man presupposes and without which 
that evolution could not conceivably have taken place.3 


! The several series in question are Minoan-Hellenic-Western, Minoan-Hellenic- 
Orthodox Christian, Minoan-Syriac-Islamic, and Sumeric-Indic-Hindu (supposing 
that the relation which we have conjectured between the Sumeric and the Indic Civiliza- 
tion is established). : f: 

2 The following figures are suggested by Sir James Jeans in The Universe around Us 
(Cambridge 1929, University Press), p. 13: 

Age of the Earth about 2,000,000,000 years 
Í Life 5s 300,000,000 ,, 
» Man y de » 

Civilizations ,, 5 ” nn . 
aa This statement may be sufficiently supported by citing two authorities, one Hellenic 
the other Western : | ete. x ss 
Avépomos doe modurexdv LGov, xa id roàs Sia púow Kai où dua TUXNY ŅTOL pans 
f gúoei ka mpórepov Ñ čraoTos . « . À dE p) 

are } Onpiov 


, 
Bev pepos médews, a 


ory à 
miaa Kpetrrwy 7 dvôpwmos . . . ý móùs kal i 
à D HLEVO aoa ‘ SOE 
7} beds, S koivwvety 7 umôèv Sedpevos Se? adtdpKesav ov 
i . . . 5 nd 
no an is by nature a social animal; and an unsocial person who is Eee ES ee ie 
men “identally is either unsatisfactory or superhuman... . Society is natural pheno: 
life an and is Prior to the individual. . . . And any one who is unable se is 
hich who is so self-sufficient that he has no need to do so is no me re 
eM, Cans that he is either a beast or a god.’ (Aristotle: Politics, i.1,9 F 1a 
isolated 18 precluded by both his bodily and his spiritual constitution from ec a gas a 
ose individual, ... Man really belongs to the gregarious ane en ue 
tions (Vas of animals in which the single individuals live permanent Y t tions Pea 
‘rbande), Such associations can be described as social assoc 
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being so vast Ph lie at OP 
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the aan of the species ‘civilizations’ are 
tativ 


i n ; ; some representa- 
liest date at which teg. Therefore, ex HP history in this sense 
known to HA ci “back to ‘the daw? © >; 
tives of this species. £0 Eu, defined in this Way, PEN Oran 
and, with ‘history bronological implications are gni- 
tautologous and its chronological measures are, first, the 
ee. he species has existed up to 


ficance. The signl C hich t 
i ring W ; Tr 
ratio berae K a cr of its representatives as indicated by 


vera ) : 

ea oo een of generations that we can a oe 
ok between the time during which the species has existed up 
ee the time during which primitive societies have existed 
dice the date when, under their aegis, SR tend ie 

i | ome 

i ‘nto Man. If we take the antiquity of -Vian to g 
one uity of civilizations, so far from 


like 300,000 years, then the antiq t 
bing coeval ah human history, will be found to cover less than 


2 per cent. of its present span: less than 6,000 years out of 300,000+. 
On this time-scale, the lives of our twenty-one civilizations—dis- 
tributed over not more than three generations of societies and 
concentrated within less than one-fiftieth part of the lifetime of 
Mankind—must be regarded, on a philosophic view, as con- 
temporary with one another.! ; 


on a simple M 
represented as 


the histories © 
is really a synonym for 


Verbände) in virtue of the fa 
in a tellowahip: 
‘The entire spiritual develo 
ne | À 1 development of Man pres i 7 
gttocitions with definite limits, First and forerhost: Pei fea oie ve groupe 
» SP € first thing that makes him human and aie first thing that 


ct that they unite a number of homogeneous single individuals 
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(d) THE PHILOSOPHICAL EQUIVALENCE OF ALL REPRESENTATIVES 
i OF THE SPECIES 


At this point our critics may per haps concede that civilizations 
omparable, but they will probably object that this com- 
ility is merely formal. Is not its scope confined to certain 
| characteristics? And when we take account of inner values 
find that the differences in value between one civilization 
er are so Vast that no comparative judgements of value 
can be made as between them? In respect of value, therefore, 
must we not draw an absolute distinction between the valuable 
civilizations and the valueless? And, supposing that the valuable 
category proved to be represented by not more than one specimen, 
would not that bring us back, by another road, to ‘the Unity of 
Civilization’ (‘Civilization’ in the singular being equated with the 
rare element of value in ‘civilizations’ in the plural)? 

The first answer to this objection is one that we have given 
before, when ‘the Unity of Civilization’ was under discussion. 
Value is intrinsically subjective ; and we shall find that the members 
of each civilization, if forced to abandon the assertion that their 
own civilization is the only civilization that exists, will fall back 
upon the assertion that it is the only civilization that possesses any 
value. This is simply the old egocentric illusion in a new form. 

The second answer is that value, like Time, is relative. If we 
examine our species ‘civilizations’ in vacuo, we are bound ex 
hypothesi to arrange them on a value-scale on which they are 


distributed from extremity to extremity, just as we had to dis- 

5 A : wg ee 
tribute them over the whole span of ‘historical time’ when his- 
torical time’ was equated with the time during which the species 
de toilettes qui semblent parfois copiées sur les derniers modèles de Paris. Certaines 
dames de Cnosse, de Haghia Triad[h]a ou de Pseira donnent d’abord une extraordinaire 
impression de luxe et d’élégante recherche par le bariolage des étoffes et la richesse des 
ornements: les couleurs s’harmonisent et s'opposent; les dessins les plus variés se com- 

inent gracieusement, et l’étoffe est parsemée à profusion de plissés et de bouillonnés, ce 

roderies et de passementeries multicolores. Mais plus étonnantes encore sont les formes 
Qu'affectent les deux pièces dont se composent [? compose] le vêtement, la jupe w le 
corsage, Le coupe en rappelle à chaque instant les modes les plus singulières, parfois les 
Plus extravagantes, qu’on ait imaginées depuis la Renaissance jusqu’à nos jours. 


A , 
iar Pareilles i i licables, si elles ne provenaient pas d’une 
filiat ressemblances seraient 1nexp. node non synchronique. Il fut un 


ion commune et d’ i : f 
: une évolution parallèle ue | à 
dee bien avant l’âge du métal, où les races destinées à vivre dans l’Égéide et ae qui 
et peant peupler l’Europe occidentale s’habillaient pareillement. Du costume en ique 
comentrêtre paléolithique sortirent, par un développement plus ou mone pre mot le 
me minoen et le costume moderne. Avec les différences résultan pue 
iduelles, les Egéens ont, dans 1 capace deden 
ux, c fait subir au costume féminin les modifications que les peuples sepion rio- 
trois mijja dés par la longue prédominance des modes grecques et ro dt 
d'appui a rires de plus à produire. Ayant à faire des costumes qui prenaient] A 
à tai i elé i t celles À 
RE ee T minoon anant à des créations forcément 
mêmes accessoires.’ (Glotz, G.: La Civilisa- 
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m6 TE in existence. ing simply relative. ;. 
‘civilizations aa oo which, instead of ore them, in a ` 
scale for CIV! we must CO 0 
in some sense ab another, but also on Ra a hand with 
value, not only with one and on the other hand with th, 


avours CHE k 
the common goal of their ence they are distinguished by a common 


: c 
primitive societies from whi measure the degrees of value h 


; st x 
specific difference. We mu 1 of their own endeavours and 


0a. 
which they all fall short of ie all surpass the greatest common 


N : whic. 7 L E, : ' 
likewise the it primitive societies have attained ; and in 
eral judgements of value we must assess the value 
making 


f each civilization at the highest degree at which it is known to 
o ; 


ime in its history. un 
nae pu is important because civilizations are not 
1S 


E gt mic movements! of 
static conditions sr a ae stand still, but de 
evolutionary kind. They not 0! y breaking their own | y 
cannot reverse their direction without breaking aw of 
motion, as motor-cars in 4 ‘one-way street’ break the traffic 
regulations if, instead of passing out through the prescribed exit 
at the farther end, they reverse their engines and try to back out 
through the prescribed entrance by which they have come into 
the street with full cognizance of the ‘one-way’ rule. If we apply 
this simile to our twenty-one civilizations, we see that none of them, 
to our knowledge, has ever yet succeeded in travelling over the 
whole length of the street and passing out through the exit; and 
that fourteen of them have come to grief by reversing, in defiance 
of the rule, before they had completed their transit and then either 
colliding with one another or being warned off the road as dangers 
a the public. As for the seven which are to be seen in the street at 
dau ds 4 not attempt, off-hand, to ascertain which of 

ready backsliding and which, if any, are still obeying the 


RE Py. moving forward.z We have followed out 
wish to rt on = ie present purpose. It is clear that if we 
tive performan » © a absolute scale of achievement, the respec- 

ces of all the cars that have ever entered our street, 


then the poi i 
de a aa courses that have significance for us are 
ich they have ever reached respectively from 


first to la 
st. These poi : 
each fallen short of er ive us the distances by which they have 
ee gaining the exit from the street, which is the 
in the f NES 
ord civilization’ to ee Tae atin word civilisatio from which 
1 ‘tion alwave atin, abstract nouns fo: d from ver 

teriste Se nnote movements or Processi or actions: 
hi rowths of civil, P in Part KID gons, see further Part II. B, below, 
Phenomena of their break owner Sons have been’ a low, after the phenomena: orire 
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on goal of their endeavours, as : 
they have each advanced beyond eee ae a 
nich is the point where those old-fashioned horse-drawn vehicles 
called primitive societies have been compelled by the t affic 
gulations to halt. We should learn nothing about their lati : 
achievements if we took our measurements from points in their 
courses after they had begun to backslide, when they would be 
re-traversing, in the reverse direction, the ground which they had 
once put behind them in their advance. Again, we should Jaa 
-ng if we took our measurements from points in their courses 
early stage of their forward movements that they were 
still on ground which even the least successful car that had ever 
d the street had managed to put behind it before its back- 


comm: 
which 


entere 
sliding began. Therefore, for our purpose of comparing per- 
formances, we Must measure off our distances from the furthest 


points ever attained by the several entrants in their respective 
courses from first to last, and we must work out our calculations on 


this basis. 

Now if we p 
street, to scale, we 
and down the who 
shall find them c 
section of the thoroug 


lot out these twenty-one points on a plan of our 
shall discover that the points are not scattered up 
le length of the street from entrance to exit. We 
lustered together within the limits of a short 
hfare. Behind them there will be a relatively 


long stretch which all entrants, from the least to the most success- 
ful, have alike succeeded in putting behind them before they have 
reached the respective limits of their advance. In front of them 
there will be another stretch which no wheel has ever yet touched ; 
and this stretch of virgin ground will be long not only by com- 
parison with the short section in which the twenty-one points of 
farthest attainment are concentrated, but also by comparison with 
the stretch of common ground at the lower end of the street. Of 


course, if we were to confine our attention to the section containing 
late that this section is to be 


te — rs f the street, we should arrive 
r i th of the street, 
egarded as being the whole leng e Aee © 


at a different result; but no significance Con 
calculations based on such an arbitrary excerpt from the plan. If 
of the points In their complete 


We take account of the positions 

Setting—that is, in nn to the street-plan as a mole aes 

see that the greatest distance which separates any one oft k 

any other is inconsiderable by comparison with the caste aes 

separate them collectively from the entrance to the ee : aie | 
irection and from the exit in the other. On a philcsen: pe ther 
they must be regarded as all approximately equal to one, 


m value, 
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\ RATIVE STUDY OF CIVILIZATIONS 


THE ‘FACTS’ ENCOUNTERED IN THe 
(e) THE COMPA sTUDY OF CIVILIZATIONS 


ne shift their attack from the historię 

At this point Ohi crits facts Conceding that civilizations re 
of civilizations to aes of a particular species of societies which 
separate repre iy contemporary with one sos 
are all philosopi to one another in value, they may lodge the final 
sophically equa hile a comparative study of civilizations may thus 
objection that while it is rendered impossible in practice 


0 in theor i i a , 

be proved Tirat the materials. The histories of civilizations, 

2 mapa A (and we will let the assertion pass at the moment, 
ey 


othing but strings of historical 

for the sake of the a a Fact is ele ue 
es. call incomparable with any other fact.! The 
a Tason repeats itself’ has no truth in it. 
AS criticism, which is perhaps the shrewdest of all that have 
been levelled at us yet, we shall return a soft answer. We shall 
merely ask our critics to agree with us that a given phenomenon 
may be unique and therefore incomparable in some respects, while 
at the same time in other respects it may be a member of a class 
and therefore comparable with other members of that class in so 
far as it is covered by the classification.2 This duality in the nature 
of certain phenomena is reflected in the use of the word ‘individual’, 
which is not only ambiguous but has two at first sight diametrically 
opposite connotations. Sometimes it is used to convey the idea of 
uniqueness, sometimes to convey the idea of a cipher about which 
ee can be said except that it is a member of a class.# We may 
T i o cee ee word is not used of inanimate things. 

ng e vocabulary of Life. And we will now concede to 


ta rt oe for the concession which they have made 
| e phen i ; 
edad Dust hi de of Life are phenomena of this Janus- 


both unique snd o i be A but a 
one sense unique, ina parable. Every manifestation of Life 1s ™ 
so smuch as it contains within itself—and this 

t aracteristic—a capacity for variation and mutation 


which is uniquel i 
] y creativ igi i i | 
of Life are shown to os me eanse conipetable by the 


tence of the scie Ysiology, Biclogy. Botany, Zoology, 
nces of Physi roles , 
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s and mechanisms of Life staticall sO rae material 
Botany and Zoology compare individual living on oe E 
to classify them and to discover how the classes à ne in order 
another and in what chronological order the p~ Ated. -one 
Zoology includes in its field of comparative stud a h ave emerged, 
. but, since this animal srudy the animal called 
Man; DU : was gregarious before it becam 
human, SO that Mankind cannot exist and cannot be studied í 
in a social environment,! there is evidently room beside. “bea 
comparative study of human societies, which are rianitestati 2 f 
Life without being living creatures.? A science which make : 
comparative study of primitive societies exists under the Teme ce 
Anthropology ;3 and no one doubts that primitive societies are reall 
susceptible of being studied in this way. There is, however 5 
widespread notion that the comparative method employed by 
Anthropology is applicable only to the study of ‘the peoples that 
have no history’; and this notion rests on the assumption that 
comparative study and historical study are incompatible because 
‘History does not repeat itself’. If certain societies are being 
studied comparatively with success, this fact is assumed to imply 
that such societies are in some sense ‘unhistoric’. 

‘The peoples that have no history’, meaning primitive societies, 
is of course a question-begging phrase; for even if all extant 
primitive societies were shown to be in a completely static con- 
dition at the present day, that would not prove that they had always 
been in this condition from the beginning. In surveying the 
histories of civilizations we have found that, in the vicissitudes of 
societies of that species, an actionless epilogue sometimes follows 
the denouement of the plot; that the dead trunk sometimes remains 
intact after the sap has ceased to run. May not primitive societies 
likewise cumber the ground with their mortal remains? And may 
not all the extant primitive societies, as we see them now, be the 
dead trunks of once living trees, and their static conditions be 
the epilogues of histories which were dynamic in their day? After 
all, these primitive societies cannot have been in motionless exis- 
tence from eternity. This species of societies must have come into 
existence once upon a time; and we know that, after it had been 
brought into existence through the adoption of a gregarious way of 
a by a certain species of animal, this animal a ea 

e TeS of the primitive social environment which it had create 

ee : 

ai telifon bermeen societies Hnd the human, beings who are their members is 
. ii s X rie 

this name. ther arbitrary. Ome Genus Homo. 


Anthro #PPlication of this name to this science is ra 
SoPology to mean the branch of Zoology that is cone 


ce I. C (ii), above. 
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for itself—the mutation from Sub-Man seek aoe nee We catch 
glimpses of a history of primitive societies n 7 must have been 
dynamic in its movements and has nt y aa niènto 
its consequences as that history of civi hen which is Sometimes 
asserted to be the only history worthy oft 1€ name; 

Thus the description of primitive societies ne Peoples that have 
no history’ proves to be a cee ee to Study 
their history being due, not to some intrinsic quality o their nature, 
but to the external and accidental fact that their histories have lef, 
no records, or at any rate none that are at present accessible to usa 
Yet the fact remains that these primitive societies are admittedly 
susceptible of comparative study as far as we know them, What 
Warrant is there for assuming that the same method of study could 
not be extended to their past histories if ever the missing records 
were to come into our hands? And, on this analogy, what warrant 
is there for assuming that the histories of civilizations—which 
happen to have left records that are Sometimes equated with 
‘History’ par excellence—could not be studied comparatively 
likewise ? 

Seeing that so many different manife 
to be susceptible of comparative study, 
the onus of proof surely lies with those 


Stations of Life do prove 


at least in certain respects, 


1 21 res - A priori, the implied 
abnormality of civilizations ‘appears improbable, Moreover, if we 
Stigation into the facts of human life as 


ns, we actually come across an element of 
regularity and recurrence, that is to Say an aspect to which 
the comparative method of stud 


C can be applied. i ent is 
particularly prominent at the Aaa [oe Ace that 
Civilization of which We ourselves happen to be members. While 
our Western historians are disputing the Possibility of making a 
Vestern men of business 
à Comparative study of 
© perfect example of such 2 


es or practical ends i : lysis 
of the Statistics on hich the busin ate Sen Fam 


business enterprises 10 
© _ l For this uestion : 
PP. 192-5, bene. S 
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Western World nowadays. Now if, in practice, a comparative 
of the facts of life in a civilization is being made with such 
hat business transactions based on it yield profit, while 
ysiness transactions that neglect to make it are apt to result in 
Joss, this is surely conclusive and indeed superabundant proof that 
a comparative study of such facts is theoretically possible. Thus 
Western business men step in where Western scholars fear to tread ; 
And in this adventure, at any rate, we need not hesitate to follow 
the lead of our latter-day masters. 

We will begin forthwith, at the natural starting-point, by 
attempting a comparative study of the histories of civilizations in 


their geneses. 


study 
effect t 











| II 
THE GENESES OF CIVILIZATIONS 


A. THE PROBLEM OF THE G 
CIVILIZATIONS 


AVING satisfied ourselves that societie 

civilizations are intrinsically. comparable 
having decided to attempt a comparative st 
representatives of the species which we fin 
may now start our inquiry, at the natural starting-point, by con- 
sidering how civilizations come into existence, or, in subjective 
terms, how they emerge above the lower limit of our mental field of 
vision. In this inquiry, we must take account of the different modes 
in which they emerge; and if we attempt to give some general 
description and explanation of the phenomenon, it must be such 
as to cover all the modes of emergence which we have observed. 

When we were identifying representatives of the species,! our 
explorations revealed certain features in the backgrounds of civili- 
zations which first served us as landmarks for a survey of the 
historical landscape and afterwards enabled us to makea provisional 
classification of the specimens which we had identified. This classi- 
fication was determined by two criteria. ee EALE 
Our primary criterion was the origin of a society's religion; a 

secondary criterion was the original range of its geographica 
habitat. On the religious criterion, we classified our pee pe 
Civilizations into five groups: first, civilizations which es os 
the traditions of earlier civilizations by taking over i S 
of these earlier civilizations’ dominant minorities; care 7 a 
tions which ‘affiliated’ themselves to earlier D A been 
Within chrysalides constituted by oe roletariats. Such 
Created by these earlier civilizations’ intern De which the 

ated’ civilizations fell into two oe tad been created by 
ee out of which the chrysalis-churehes es had been indi- 
nal proletariats of the ‘apparente d another in which those 

Us to these ‘apparented’ societies, an 


onsisted 0 

eae had been alien from them. The er by the looser 
a 7 : i . , 

te llizations which were related to earlier civil! ivilizations 


‘ earlier CIVIS OS 
exter avıng derived their re one found civilizations 
Nal proletariats. In the fifth pit» 


1 In I.C (i), above. 
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h geographical ups: first, eitalizatiapi je origin 
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holly within te ose original home lay wholly Within 

me earlier civilization had eventua) 


the widest jt wholly within the area which that earlier civiliz; 


a + thi ivilizations whose orig; 

: iginally third, civiliza $e original 
tion had oe aa tke widest range which an earlier civiliza. 
han A attained, but also partly outside it, on virgin 
tion ha 


il; fourth, civilizations whose original home lay on virgin soil 
soil; ; r 


ct the results of these two systems of classification, 


we were able to arrange our twenty-one de ina ue 
series and to discern what the termini of this es r t the 
one extremity we found societies which were so closely attached to 
certain earlier civilizations that we speculated whether we ought not 
to regard them as these earlier civilizations dead trunks (and their - 
histories as epilogues to these earlier civilizations histories) rather 
than as distinct and separate civilizations in their own rights. At 
the other extremity we found societies which appeared to have 
emerged in complete independence, without there being any traces 
of earlier civilizations in their backgrounds. In making a compara- 
tive study of the geneses of civilizations, we have to take all these 
various modes of emergence into consideration. 

cnc a problem becomes more acute as we travel 
separate existence F i drait 7 ee E a 
of the task of ex laini “o n e possible tiat wemay be relieve 
merely survivals ‘of ae om geneses by finding that they 2” 
vitality without hav; b ler civilizations which have lost ther 
ing been rejuvenated by a second birth. In the 


case of those societi € 
: ; leties which show oes 
À tions 
their backgrounds, we sta no traces of earlier civilization 


geneses have occurred Tt with no clue to indicate how the! 
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from all those that a ed Civilizations, in order to distinguish them 
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# the Time-dimension ; but when we turn fr between civilizations 


Hates, WE observe further that no er to absolute 
emerged in the Old World within the last three An oe has 
World (so far as we know) within the last two, of the si i aes 
during which the species has been in existence up to Fics oF 
the other hand, we observe that no less than eight ‘related’ ll $ 
tions have emerged in the Old World, and two in the New World, 
within the three and the two millennia within which there have 
been no fresh emergences of ‘unrelated’ civilizations in the Old and 
in the New World respectively.? These chronological observations 
can be tabulated as on the following page.3 

From this table it would appear that, both in the Old World and 
in the New, the mode of emergence of the ‘unrelated’ civilizations 
—that is, the mode, whatever it was, in which civilizations of the 
first generation emerged ex hypothesi—became obsolete almost as 
soon as certain of these civilizations had brought an alternative 
mode of emergence into operation through their own vicissitudes. 
In these ‘unrelated’ civilizations’ break-downs and disintegrations, 
the earliest of the ‘related’ civilizations took their rise; and, under 
the conditions of our day, when the whole World has become 
emmeshed in the net of our Western Civilization, it is still quite 
possible to imagine this Western Civilization itself breaking down 
and disintegrating in its turn, but hardly possible any longer to 
imagine new civilizations emerging without their being related 
to the antecedent Western Civilization in some degree. In other 
words, the possibility of ‘unrelated’ civilizations ever emerging 
again seems now to be definitely excluded by the accomplished 
fact of the world-wide expansion of our Western Civilization on the 
economic and political planes; and this suggests what may have 
been the reason why the mode of emergence of the ‘unrelated 


ions emerged in the fourth 


+ the Old World, the Egyptiac and Sumeric civilizati ent Is 


lennium B.C., the Minoan perhaps in the third, the Sinic perha C 5 
the New World, the Mayan CE dation appears to have emerged in the last millennium 


i t, has all the 
B.C.; and the And e Gnd it at the moment of the Spanish conquest, 
appearance of having had a long history, though we lack at present the necessary 


evidence for reconsteucting its chronology with precision, (See, however the fab on 
P- 47 of Means, P.A.: Ancient Civilisations of the Andes | OY od ot Tenet as far back 


Scribner), where the emergence of the Andean Civilization 1 
as the beginning of the Christian Era.) 


New World ar the Mexic; the eight in ie 
eh tis Yaris ard lt tro tun er Orde 
hristian (main body), the Orthodox Christian (in Russia), the Hindw “ha oo (P), 
eae civilizations related to the Sumeri¢ andto the ee ded from the count 

ee Hittite, the Babylonic, the Hellenic, and the Syriac— are exe he Sinic. 
cause it is possible that they emerged earlier, or not laten, A in italics and those of 

the Uhe names of the civilizations of the New World are oo Misentangle the two 
chegivilizations of the Old World in ordinary type In Or 
Onologies from one another. 
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Pa o in the New World 


» at dates which in 
k ou 
Le cies is still young, already seem to 

S 


belong to its į i 
ason iS that the „world-wide expansion as ts infancy. ‘The 
civilization has achieved on two planes of soci 


: erely the most conspicuous i = 
mes 1S M ; lous manifestation up to 
a tendency towards expansion which has bee Di Sate of 


al life in modern 


n displayed in lesser 
ver Come into existence. 
zations to exert upon Man- 
ial influences which may be 
1 pushes and pulls which, in 
diation and attraction, The 
ction resemble their physical 
erting effects at immense dis- 
nly in minute degrees. We can 


measure by all civilizations that have ever 
arently it is in the nature of civili 
kind beyond their borders certain soc 
likened metaphorically to the physica 
scientific terminology, are called ra 
forces of social radiation and attra 
namesakes in their capacity for ex 
tances from their sources, even if o 
observe this characteristic of their operation in the activities of the 
civilizations that are alive to-day; and our records show that the 
same powers were possessed and exerted by the earliest representa- 
tives of the species. Hence we may infer that, after the first few 
civilizations had emerged, it did not take long (on the time-scale 
of societies of this species) for the whole of Mankind to be affected 
by their existence—consciously or unconsciously, in greater 
measure or less. ‘Verily their sound went into all the Earth and 
their words unto the ends of the World’;! and the world-wide 
vibrations, by occupying the entire field of action, may have made 
it impossible for other vibratory movements of the same kind any 
longer to be generated independently at fresh centres in the man- 
ner in which these earliest vibrations, which had thus monopolized 
the field, had themselves been generated originally. This would 
explain why all the later vibratory movements that occurred were 
generated in a new way, by derivation.. To drop our metaphor, it 
would explain why the mode of emergence of the ‘unrelated’ class 
of civilizations became obsolete and the mode of the ‘related’ class 
became the rule. à i 
We have seen already? what the latter ‘mode is. We have seen 


that, if and when a civilization begins to lose its creative power, the 


People below its surface and beyond its borders, whom it is all the 
time irr adiating with its influence and attracting into its orbit, 
. 8 to resist assimilation, with the result that the society which, 


A its age of growth, was a social unity with an ever expanding- 


and always indefinite fringe, becomes divided against itself by 
€ sharp lines of division between -a dominant minority and an 
1 Romans x, 18. 2 In I. C (i) (a), pp. 55-7, above. 
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internal and an external proletariat. The minori 
the power to influence and attract, seeks instead toi 
force. The proletariat, inwardly alienated, Temains 
the disintegrating society until the disintegration has gone so fa 
that the dominant minority can no longer repress the efforts of the 
proletariat to secede. In the act of secession, at length accomplished 
a new society is conceived.1 , 

This, in brief, seems to be the mode of emergence of the 
civilizations, in so far as we have investigated it yet; but 
we to account for the emergence of the ‘unrelated’ 
Ex hypothesi, they did not emerge through secessio 
Societies of the same species. We can only suppose that they 
emerged through mutations of societies previously belonging to 
the sister species—that is, through mutations of primitive societies 
into civilizations. The supposition is in accord with chronology: 
for we know that the primitive species of societies had been in 
existence hundreds of thousands of years before the first civiliza- 
tions came into existence. Indeed, we know that primitive 
societies were anterior to Mankind itself, which only became 
human under their aegis.2 The Supposition is also in accord with 
what we know about the general trend of Evolution, which normally 
proceeds from the simpler to the more complex. Finally, the 


supposition is virtually forced upon us by the absence of any 
alternative possibility; où yàp ró Spvds éoar mraAaipdrou od8 mo 
métpns 33 and if the unrelated civilizations were derived neither 
from other civilizations nor from primitive societies, they must 
have originated in fortuitous Concourses of non-social human 


ILIZATIONS 
ty, havin 

MPOSE itself}, 
In, but Not of 


‘related’ 
pu how are 
Civilizations ? 
ns from older 


Assuming, then, that the ‘ 


the ‘unrelated’ civilizations have emerged 
through mutations of primitive societies and the ‘related’ civiliza- 


tions through secessions from pre-existent civilizations, we have $ 
explain how and why civilizations have emerged in terms whic 


apply to both the modes in which their emergence comes under 
our observation. 


Šo . . ist 
fs we nave seen that it is sometimes an internal and sometimes an external prole ave 
fra a w ich a new society, in the class of ‘related’ societies, derives its being; an Wejnant 
i it an open question whether society which carries on the existence of a ae c (i) 
mi ay can be regarded as a distinct and Separate society in its own right. (See + 
2 See pp. 173-4, above, 
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N setting out to inquire how civilizati 

: : : ons hav 
Tine, choice of starting either with the ae have 
societies into unrelated Civilizations lon of primitive 


nto ur or with t 

‘related’ civilizations through secessions of ie Soe 

existent civilizations. The second of these modes of le 
as 


ctually occurred more frequently t 
ae ve pon es believe eae the former already ; and we 
: € future belongs to it. On the 
other hand, the mutational mode might be expected, on the f: f 
it, to involve a greater and therefore more conspicuous chan es 
that, if we examine this mode first, we may hope to ee 
difficulty, from this angle of approach, in obtaining some insight ` 
" into the gener: al nature of the phenomenon which we are studying 
in this place. 

The measure of the mutation of primitive societies into civiliza- 
tions will be given by the difference between the two species of 
societies now that they exist side by side. Hitherto, we have taken 
this difference for granted. Our next step is to look for the features 
in which it resides. 

This difference does not consist in the presence or absence of 
institutions; for we find! that institutions, being the vehicles of 
the impersonal relations in which all societies have their exist- 
ence, are attributes of the whole genus and therefore common 
properties of the two species. Primitive societies have their own 
characteristic institutions—the ¢vavrds Saywv and his cycle; 
totemism and exogamy; tabus, initiations, and age-classes ; se 
gations of the sexes, at certain stages of life, in separate ee 
establishments—and some of these institutions are certainly 
elaborate and perhaps as subtle as those which are characteristic o 
civilizations.2 : 

Nor are civilizations distinguishe 
Division of Labour; for though 
important part in their lives, and i 
as they grow, we can discern at leas aa 
of Labour in the lives of primitive se re 
Primitive kings, who seem like undifferentiate 





d from primitive societies by the 
in general this plays a more 
ts importance tends to increase 
t the rudiments of the Division 
s also. For instance, 
round men’ by 


1 it fy lw sea metimes display 

See T ga (e), Annex, PR ist 5: ber primitive institutions, srry eee bed 
are illustrated a ateness and San institution of the Sule, Ondon 1922, Routledge) by 
and studied i ae aa of the Western Pacific ( 
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are p the executive heads of political ee munities in 
contrast wit! : ss of civilization, can De seen to be 
societies which are m in their own social environment 


or We RE 

specialists ere with the rank and file of their tribesmen, 

+ he cians and smiths and minstrels are specialists in the 
rimitive Sit 


same degree. Division of Labour may be a necessary condition of 

Indeed, the r itut ons and therefore a generic feature in the 
the existence 0 ince it is difficult to conceive how institutions 
lives of societies, S me way being embodied in the persons of 


ist without in so : : ; : 
on aon beings who are thus invested with special social 
ATA In primitive societies these incarnations are sometimes 


complete—the institutions and their oman Aa aaa se: 
absolutely identified with one another in the g feelings 
of those who participate in the social relations that are maintained 
by this means. In civilizations there 1s usually a greater ability to 
distinguish offices from office-holders and personalities from titles 
and uniforms; and there is sometimes a conscious endeavour to 
eliminate the personal factor and to place these essentially 
impersonal relations on an avowedly impersonal basis. Yet the . 
tendency to make institutions incarnate dies hard. In the United 
States, where official titles have been abolished and official uni- 
forms reduced to a minimum, the ingrained desire for these out- 
ward shows has found non-official outlets—for instance, the 
ceremonials of private associations like the Rotarians or the Elks 
or the Knights of Columbus or the Daughters of the American 
Revolution or the Ku-Klux-Klan. In the British Empire, where 
the Crown’ has been piously preserved after its powers have been 
i A to half a dozen parliaments, this. medieval incarnation 
ee oe acquired a new and unforeseen institu- 
the British C rait d'union between the States Members of 
British Commonwealth of Nations. The relation in which these 
nations stand, and wish to stand, toward her involves 4 
logical antinomy between the parli > f 

each State Member and th e parliamentary self-government 0 
as a whole; and h nd the political unity of the Commonwealth 
a ence this relation cannot be expressed. in the 


favour n e forces of pers: 4 . This negative condition has to &! 

be the of specialization, For ie onal aptitudes and social needs an come into play ! 
Se examples, see further Il Don effect of physical penalization as ill 

* i . > 


vi), ad init., vol. ii, below. \ 
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Al terms of a constitutional relatic à 
PE have severally inherited the seo ses the par lamenti 
wn’. On the other hand, it can and does et e PER 
: ate institution of a personal CX PFESSION N the 
incarnate HY : nal monarch who ‘reigns but does 
not govern In each of his dominions. 
kire ve seg an apparent anachronism acquiring a new alu 
y age. y age of every society institutions depend 
ir maintenance upon the services of specialists in nie 
measure; and in that measure these human beings become invested 
with symbolic significance and prestige in their fellows’ hearts and 
minds. This happens even in spheres of life in which tradition is 
discount. While millions of human beings who think of them- 
selves as British subjects find their incarnations of the British 
Empire in the King or in the Prince of Wales, other millions who 
think of themselves as American citizens find their incarnations 
of ‘Americanism’ in Edison or in Henry Ford. For almost all 
Westerners in our generation, the prowess of the Western Society 
in abstract science is incarnated in Einstein, its prowess in applied 
science in Marconi, its spirit of adventure in Lindbergh, its 
physical skill in its professional athletes, its physical strength in its 
professional pugilists, its physical beauty in its film-stars. It is a 
universal condition of social life that the majority of the members 
of any given society should be perpetually extending the narrow 
radius of their personal lives by living vicariously through the 
representative activities of a small number of their fellows; and 
the Division of Labour between this majority and this minority 1s 


inherent in the nature of Society itself. ah : 

The complement and antidote to the Division of Labour is 
social imitation or mimesis," which may be defined as the acquisi- 
tion, through imitation, of social ‘assets’ aptitudes or emotions or 
ideas—which the acquisitors have not originated for themselves, 
and which they might never ess if they had not 
encountered and imitated other people in whose possession these 
assets were already to be found. Mimesis, too, is a generic feature 
of social life.2 Its operation can be observed both in primitive 
societies and in civilizations. It operates» however, in different 
t) is used in order to avoid the 
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directions in the two species. In primitive societies, as we : 
them, mimesis is directed towards the older generation of the livin 
members and towards the dead ancestors who stand, unseen but 
not unfelt, at the back of the living elders, reinforcing their power 
and enhancing their prestige. In a society where mimesis is thus 
directed backward towards the past, custom rules and the socie 
remains static. On the other hand, in societies in process of 
civilization, mimesis is directed towards creative personalities 
which command a following because they are pioneers on the roaq 
towards the common goal of human endeavours. In a socie 
where mimesis is thus directed forward towards the future, ‘the 
cake of custom’! is broken and the Society is in dynamic motion 
along a course of change and growth. i 

In this contrast between a dynamic movement and a static con- 
dition, we have come at last upon a point of difference between 
civilizations and primitive societies ; but when we ask ourselves 
whether the difference thus empirically observed is permanent and 
fundamental, we find that the answer is in the negative. 

We have noted already that, if we only know of primitive 
societies in a static condition, this is merely an accidental conse- 
quence of the fragmentariness of our knowledge.? All our ‘data’ 
for the study of primitive societies happen to come from representa- 
tives of the species which are in the last phases of their histories; 
but where direct observation fails us,a train of reasoning informs 
us that there must have been earlier phases in the histories of the 
primitive societies in which these were moving more dynamically 
than any civilizations have ever moved yet, as far as our knowledge 
goes. We have noted that the primitive societies must be prior to 
Humanity, since Mankind could not have become human except 
in a social environment; and this mutation of Sub-Man into Man, 
which was accomplished, in circumstances of which we have n0 
record, under the aegis of primitive societies, was a more profoun 
change, a greater step in growth, than any progress which Man 
has yet achieved under the aegis of civilizations.‘ 

Primitive societies, as we know them by direct observation, may 


and a 5: 

2 See pp. 179-80, above, in I.C (iii 

3 See PP. 173-4, above. Er: i 
2 ve From the degree of this change and growth unless and until we ee 
noe neal than Wwe possess at present about ‘the missing link’ between Man and = 
struct the ae WA is common to Man and to the anthropoid apes. We cannot ren 
een ene y analogy with the anthropoids, since these represent a ar 
ledge, we can assert F OR on ancestry. Yet, even in the present state of our na 
do ri confidence that there was a greater gulf between “Sub er 
tion. Bagehot postulate oe is between Primitive Man and Man in process en 
‘savages without th fixed a kind of ‘pre-primitive’ stage in which our ancest 

e fixed habits of savages’, (Op. cit., pp. 112-13. Cf. pp. 134-5 


1 Bagehot, W.: Physics and Politics, 1oth edition (London 1894, Kegan Paul), pP- 27 
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a likened to people lying torpid upon a ledge on TAN “a 
with a precipice below and a precipice above- A aipa F 
Tene d to companions of these ‘Sleepers of E E ao 
syst risen to their feet and have started to climb on apt ed 
cliff; while we, for our part, may liken ourselves to db ts 
field of vision 1s limited to the ledge and to the font of the es 
recipice and who have come upon the scene at the ce nh a 
the different members of the party happen to be in these nee ae 
ostures and positions. At first sight we may be inclined a 
an absolute distinction between t ee 


he two groups imi 
: Bo aes acclaiming th 
climbers as athletes and dismissing the nr Aedes = 


paralytics ; but on second thoughts we shall find it more prudent to 
suspend judgement.' 

After all, the recumbent figures cannot be paralytics in reality; 
for they cannot have been born on the ledge, and no human muscles 
but their own can have hoisted them to this halting-place up the 
face of the precipice below. So far from being paralytics, they must 
be seasoned athletes who have successfully scaled the ‘pitch’ below 
and are still taking a well-earned rest from their recent labours.? 
On the other hand, their companions who are climbing at this 
moment have only just left this same ledge and started to climb the 
face of the precipice above; and, since the next ledge is out of sight, 
we do not know how high or how arduous this next ‘pitch’ may be. 
We only know that it is impossible to halt and rest before the next 
ledge, wherever that may lie, is reached. Thus, even if we could 
estimate each present climber’s strength and skill and nerve and 
courage, we could not judge whether any of them have any prospect 
of gaining the unseen ledge above, which is the goal of their 
present endeavours. We can, however, be sure that certain of them 
ee attain it. 4 ake 

eca i e, under a new ». > as 
that Ste toe when we saw civilizations 1n the likeness 
of drivers seeking to pass out through the exit from a enc 
Streets We have simply to give this one-way a a 
gradient, and then to steepen the gt adient unti! ? 2 
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precipitous, in order to transform the os of one simile 
into the climbers of the other. Just as the cars, when once they ha d 
entered the street, had no alternatives except to pass out throy h 
the exit or to backslide, so the climbers, when once they lie 
started on the ‘pitch’, have no alternatives except to reach the 
ledge above or to fall; and as we saw many cars backsliding till they 
were warned off the road, and others till they met with fatal acci 
dents, so we can see many of our climbers already falling—some + 
their death and others to an ignominious life-in-death on the ledge 
below. These others lie side by side with the decomposing COrpseg 
of their companions who—felices opportunitate mMOrtis'—haye 
escaped the pains of failure through annihilation, and also side by 
side with the recumbent forms of those apparent paralytics who 
have not yet essayed the ‘pitch’ by which these unfortunates have 
already been defeated. Disqualified from essaying the ‘pitch’ again 
and denied the coup de grdce of annihilation, they would lie ‘fast 
bound in misery and iron’,? enduring the torments of Prometheus 
with the vulture devouring his liver, if the Gods did not take pity 
on them and grant them insensibility by turning them into 
stone, to weather away, with the lapse of centuries, like Niobe on 
the flank of Mount Sipylus. By the time when we have come on the 
scene, a majority of the climbers on the precipice above our ledge 
have fallen to meet one or other of the penalties of defeat—petri- 
faction or annihilation—and there are only a few to be seen still 
working their way upward. If we could look down the face of the 
precipice below our ledge to the next ledge beneath, and translate 
ourselves back into the age when this lower ‘pitch’ was the scene 
of action, we should almost certainly discover that the mountaineers 
who have attained our ledge, to rest from their labours before 
essaying the ‘pitch’ next above, are in a still smaller minority by 
comparison with the unnumbered and unremembered casualties 
which the scaling of that ‘pitch’ likewise cost in its time. 

We have now followed out our simile far enough to have ascet- 
tained that the contrast between the static condition of primitive 
Societies, as we know them, and the dynamic motion of societies 1 
process of civilization is not a permanent and fundamental point © 
difference, but an accident of the time and place of observation: 
All the pr imitive societies which we now observe at rest must 
have been in motion ; and all societies which have entered upon t 


2 Psalm cvii, 10. 
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ing, long before the goal ha : 

relapsing ue manity Rom T ae oe attained, to the level of 
Pe these ci-devant civilizations which have failed an fae : a es 
.. static like the condition of those primitive societi De ie 
i Stt to-day because they have succeeded in theirs £ In ever 
other respect, there is all the difference between them: and this 
difference—the differ enee between failure and success—is wholly 
in the primitive societies favour. The primitive societies, as ae 
see them to-day, are static because they are recuperating from the 
strain of a successful effort to attain the state in which they now 

ersist. Their stillness is the stillness not of death but of aed ;and 
even if they may be destined never to awake, they are at least still 
alive. The ci-devant civilizations are static because they have lost 
their lives in an unsuccessful attempt to transcend the state into 
which they have now relapsed. Their stillness is the stillness of 
dead things in decay; and they are dead equally beyond doubt and 
beyond recall, whether they happen to be disintegrating as rapidly 
as a putrefying corpse or as slowly as a rotting tree-trunk or a 
weathering rock. 

We have failed to find the immediate object of our search, a 
permanent and fundamental point of difference between primitive 
societies and civilizations; but incidentally we have obtained some 
light on the ultimate objective of our present inquiry: the nature 
of the geneses of civilizations. Starting with the mutation of primi- 
tive societies into civilizations, we have found that this consists in a 


transition from a static condition to a dynamic activity; and we 


shall find that the same formula holds good for the alternative mode 


of emergence of civilizations through the secession of proletariats 
from the dominant minorities of pre-existent civilizations which 
have lost their creative power. Such dominant minorities are 
static by definition; for to say that the creative minority of a 
civilization in growth has degenerated or atrophied into the 


dominant minority of a civilization in disintegration is only another 
on has relapsed from a 


way of saying that the society in questi | f 
dynamic activity into a static condition. Agathe m oe 
tion, the i etariat is a dynamic reaction; 
seresion of a pali f a proletariat from a 


this light we can see that, in the secession © a 
ominant minority, a new civilization 1S generated t a : 
transition of a society from a static condition to a dynamic ac nee 
Just as it is in the mutation which produces a civilization out of a 
a take the direction of mimesis as the test one given ey An 
directed ss conditioni of ina dyna t e dominant minority a i nes 
civilization, just as ie etant primitive society, in common ie Braces of civilization 
which hors forward—towards creative personalities—in a society in p 
not broken down. 
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ld be described in a a 
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ociety. The geneses o 


ike—cou 
lated class ali 

te bes Western philosopher-statesman of our age one 
writte 


after the close of the General War of 1914-18: 
“There is no doubt that Mankind is once more on the move. he 


: haken and loosened, and things are ap,: 
ations have been s$ = 
fuid es tents have been struck, and the great caravan of Humanity is 


I 
once more on the march. 


i about the transition from : 

Can we yet sy aran EK in which the genesis of Hi 

condition to a CYTE We know this much more already: thi 
civilization consists! | 1 his 

instance of the transition is not unique. When we were studyin 
it in our simile of the mountain-side, we, realized that the ledge 
on which we saw the primitive societies lying dormant and the ci- 
devant civilizations lying dead, while the societies in process of 
civilization were scaling the face of the precipice above, was only 
one ledge in a series, the other terms of which were outside our field 
of vision. All extant primitive societies must have reached our 
ledge from an unseen ledge below, and all societies in process of 
civilization are endeavouring to reach an unseen ledge above; and, 
for all we know, the number of other ledges above this and below 
that may be infinite in both directions. The heights that tower 
above us are quite beyond our powers of estimation, but we have 
some inkling of the dizzy depths below. We know that we have to 
descend below the ledge from which Sub-man rose to Man in 
order to find the level of the common ancestor of Mankind and the 
anthropoids.2, And how many hundreds and thousands of lower 
ledges should we have to leave behind us in our descent if we 
sought to trace the rise of mammals from the lowest vertebrates 
Hot oo 

Without venturing d ng : 

ghee ing down that dark descent or even allowing our, 
S to speculate whether the alternating series of ledge and 
Precipice, precipice and ledge, is infini i bserve 
that the alternation between hori Tie or Anite weti oi $ 
on the mountain-side repeat erate a perp naiiai Ti 
the corresponding Ae : Le ay aca of pattern, and tha 
dynamic activity in the e ion between a static condition an¢ ? 
seeking to scale the Re rgies of the living creatures that af 
This rhythm has been po} ain similarly recurs in a kind of rhythm. 
pointed out by a number of observers, livin 
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1 Smuts, J. C.: 
Hodder and Ro 
2 See p. 192, foot 


The League 5 
ton), p. 71. of Nations: A Practical Suggestion (London 1918 
note 4, above, 
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in different ages of different societies, w : 
: something fundamental in the nature of the U were ns it 
It is pointed out, for example, by th eee 


losopher-statesman whom we have just 
ee exposition of his philosophy of hoe General Smuts, 


‘Holism, as its very idea implies, is a i 
bending and ordering of multiple elements E e ee a 
more or less homogeneous to the heterogeneous: from je rom the 
multiplicity again to greater, more advanced harmony toa h, rogeneous 
apen gideren stroctugal unity; such a formula 27 0 


ipti : ma 
rough-and-ready description of the holistic process I y serve as a 
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The same rhythm in the Universe is discerned, from his own 
standpoint, by a contemporary Western psychologist: 


‘In general terms we can say that all evolution is from the complex 
to the expressed, from the diffuse to the intense and back again to the 
resolved. Life is a constant process of focus and expansion, This is the 
systole and diastole of Time itself, the alternating current that drives 
the Universe. From co-consciousness has been evolved self-conscious 
individuality, and from individuality ought there not to be developed, 
in the course of evolution, a super-consciousness, a common self- 
consciousness ??2 


‘We will take our third quotation from a contemporary Western 
anthropologist, and this at greater length, since this observer’s 
standpoint is almost coincident with ours: 


‘An avenue of approach to the psychology of Primitive Man may be 
found in the principle of the Quest for Unity which, it appears to us, 1s 
fundamental in Human Nature. It is a tendency traceable and pro- 
foundly influential through all Man’s thinking and practical ue as eon 
as, and wherever, he is recognisably human. Its presence in the oo 
life of Civilised Man needs no demonstration. Mr. a a 

eason as “the spirit of totality”, and again as the nisus to 


ra l th 
whole”, Certainly, the characteristic activity of To - 
mation of a general idea to the great system a Pu ayo 


Ne humblest perception to the laws of Science Le he mopistic 
cee itself, from the vaguest conception Be ier ee 
anity of the Supreme Personality of Religion, 1$ me iea 
est oles” in thought, to organise experience into 

ob erent totality. . 
to V2 one of the works of Herbert Spencer a ae 
the Tnt iis tenden y 1 Man’s mind s. This is evident from 
his i eneral course of the evolutionary proces CA eS 2 passage 
r Ulustrations of his famous definition of tha Fe ie definite, 
Matter from “an indefinite, incoherent homog 


for generalisation 


enius a 
articular instance 


Macmillan), P- 241. 
Ig sie (London 19275 560! 

muts, J.C; i jon, 2nd edition P Cape), P- 
t Beard, Gerald: Tie draet of Humanity (London 19 
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198 T :ty”1 through a continuous series of “integrati 
coherent heterogeneity We shall find these latter terms useful onan 
and ‘“‘differentiations - in ofthe Ouest for Unity; for we concer the 
exposition of ta pr a and in civilisation proceeds by a sen that 
Man's progres fhe fe mation of more and more comprehensive. ` 
integrations, by, the 2 Chich are linked together by su € and 
et more define se Raper is that Man with his unifying a 
Different ere integration, whether in his mental or practical life 
forms a prin the emergence of some new power or idea in Man 
This integration, on i : ros an, 

: ; d is broken through by a differentiation wh 
is found inadequate, ane” id of experience. O ich 
applies the new power or idea to wider areas h peri P ut of the 
more differentiated phenomena and relations thus arrived at, the mind 
with its determined search for unity creates a new integration, larger, 
richer and more organised than the former one. This again is followed 
by a differentiation; and so the process goes on, De ever becoming 
more capable of more comprehensive, higher, and finer integrations 

both of his own inner life and of his outward social relations. ... 
‘The transition between the integrations, inseparable from each as 
the trough of the wave from the crests before and after, is made bya 
differentiation, resulting from the pressure of some new necessity, or the 
acquisition of a new power, or whatever change of Man’s inner life or 
outward circumstances compels his mind to grasp and organise, by its 
native hunger for unity, a wider range and content of experience. ... 
‘In considering for a little the stage of Differentiation, it may be noted 
that its characteristic feature is that an earlier Integration has been broken 
up and a new one has not yet been formed. It is like the Children of 
Israel, released from Egyptian bondage, in which a certain unification of 
order and appointed task was imposed upon them from above by their 
: masters, bursting out into the larger and freer life of the wilderness. It 
is to them, however, a life of wandering, more vague, more diffused, less 
organised than the more unified existence on the lower plane of slavery, 
upon which, indeed, they are more than inclined to lapse back at times, 
were it not that a higher integration beckons them onward to settlement 
in the Promised Land. . .. Any differentiation in this sense means that 
s a yeh pe and activity is opened to Man than before; 
endeavour to dus. the oe of Bis ae sae OL ae 
some form of ed life. "He wa oe ee ee d, 
een ite. He wanders about in the wide new field, 
ying y wrong paths and culs-de-sac, making many false integt 


tions, before his unifyin i i ue 
new and higher nia is sufficiently developed to form 


fee to the last generation in the age of Western history 
Se lately preceded our own, we find our rhythm pointé 
IS time in the histories of civilizations—by a Westem 


1 First Principles (4th edition), P. 307 


2 Murphy, J.: Primitive Man: Hi. 


ae s Essential Quest (London 1927, Milford), PP- a 


+ 
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sociologist, Saint-Simon. Saint-Simon saw th i IONS 199 . 
series Of alternating ‘organic’ and ‘critical’ Meas as a 

‘La loi du développement de l'humanité | 
distincts et alternatifs de la société: Tan x hae à E états 
que, où tous les faits de 1 activité humaine sont classes, e at Spani 
ar une théorie générale; où le but de Paction sociale est net sie 
défini; l'autre, que nous nommons l’état critique, où toute com, a 
de pensée, toute action d’ensemble, toute coordination a cessé Re 
société ne présente plus qu’une agglomération d'individus isolés et 
luttant les uns contre les autres. s e 


Eo eee = - oe deux périodes de l’histoire. Un état 
ganıque preceda recs que l’on nomme ère philosophique, 
et que nous préciserons avec plus de Justesse par le titre d'époque 
critique. Plus tard, une nouvelle doctrine est produite, elle parcourt ses 
différentes phases d élaboration et de perfectionnement, et établit enfin 
sa puissance politique sur tout l’Occident. La constitution de l'Église 
commence une nouvelle époque organique qui s'arrête au quinzième 
„siècle, à instant où les réformateurs donnèrent le premier signal de la 
critique continuée jusqu’à nos jours.? ... 

‘Quelle est la destination de l’homme par rapport à son semblable, 
quelle est sa destination par rapport à lunivers? Tels sont les termes 
généraux du double problème que l'humanité s’est toujours posé. 
Toutes les époques organiques ont été des solutions, au moins. provi- 
soires, de ces problèmes; mais bientôt les progrès opérés à l’aide de ces 
solutions, c’est-à-dire à labri des institutions sociales qui avaient été 
réalisées d’après elles, les rendaient elles-mêmes insuffisantes, et en 
appelaient de nouvelles; les époques critiques, moments de débats, de 
protestation, d’attente, de transition, venaient alors remplir l'intervalle 
par le doute, par l'indifférence à l’égard de ces grands o aa pa 
légoïisme, conséquence obligée de ce doute, de cette in | ae 
Toutes les fois que ces grands problèmes sociaux ont été reso z aya 
eu époque organique; toutes les fois qu ils sont demeurés sans s ; 
il y a eu époque critique. . . . A 

‘Dans toutes les époques d’une même nature, 

1 Through this Anschauung, he attempted to reconcile with the empirically observed , 


inui history as a 
phenomena of decadence and emergence the theory of the continuity of y 


bove. 
Single movement in a straight line. (See p. 155, footnote 2, 4 ) 


i i f the same work: 
2 Sirs 4 : nina later passage oO! N 
one Annee qe nee nous apparaissent dans la durée de 


hristianisme, c'est-a-dire qoi 
7 j ’à la prédication 

dit dépuis l'apparition des premiers philosophes deda latente, k qui com- 
'Évangile; 2° celle qui sépare la doctrine catholique ak Les époques organiques 
Prend les trois siècles écoulés depuis Luther jusqu anog main fut dans la plus grande 
varespondantes sont: 1° celle où le polythéisme grec e re. 2° celle où le catholicisme 
Vigueur, et qui se termine aux siècles de Périclès et d'Augns Jat, et qui vint finir, sous le 
et la féodalité furent constitués avec le plus de force et dé a Louis XIV.’ (Œuvres de 
“apport religieux, à Léon X, sous le point de vue pO ee oi) Ca 
Ant. Simon et d'Enfantin vol. xli (Paris 1877, Lerou » PP. ire of passing out of the 
Saint-Simon believed that his own generation was (O cit., vol. xli, p. 179; Vol. xlii, 
Prevailing ‘critical period’ into a new ‘organic period’. (OP. cit 

: 49-50.) e celui des grandes déroutes, 


organique ou critique, 


c’est l’égoïsme.” 


(Op ‘Le cachet des époques critiques, comm 
Cit., vol, xli, p. 113.) 
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temps, les hommes sont toujours occupés 
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à édifier, pendant la durée des s econdes à 


oient le lieu et le 


ue si £ 
AL ge des premieres; 


dans la dur NE | 
détruire... n e tous les points de la circo érence sociale on 

‘Dans les premières, e raent tous les esprits et tous les actes vers 
voit se diriger fe tion dans les secondes, au contraire, les vieilles 
un centre d'a Les dans leurs vices par des sentiments, par des besoins 
croyances, o social n’avait pu comprendre, attaquées par un 
are one se lie plus aux traditions, et qui ne les rattache à aucun 

sen , 
Pt tomibent en ruines de toutes parts. 

Leaping, next, from Saint-Simon to Empedocles (a member ofa 
sae which is distinct and separate from, though apparented? 
to, ours), we again find our rhythm pointed on te ne inthe 

: | i 
ebb and flow of the Physical Universe—by this epic man. of 
science.? Empedocles attributes the changes in À a ace of the 
Universe, of which we are empirically aware, to the alternate ebb 
and flow of two forces which are complementary to one another 
and at the same time antithetical: an integrating force which he 
calls ‘Love’ and a disintegrating force which he calls ‘Hate’: 


‘I will tell of a twofold [rhythm]. In one movement a unity builds 
itself up out of a plurality into sole existence; in another movement it 
disintegrates, to make a plurality out of a unity.3 . . . This perpetual 
alternation never ceases. In one movement all things coalesce into a 
unity in Love; in another movement they all disperse apart in the 
enmity of Strife. Thus, inasmuch as a unity has learnt to grow out ofa 
plurality and then, through the disintegration of this unity, a plurality 
arises again, they have a beginning and their existence is not eternal. 
E a never-ceasing alternation, they are also 
will be; nor ever | to wi i Infi ga „As it ae aforetime, 50 it 
[We see Love expelled th "Un athe emptied of these two." 
great Strife has waxed feu th a ee io 
sprung to the place of h pon the members [of the Universe] and has 

onour in the fullness of the time which has been 


struck out for th , 
[Strife begins to an : broad oath, to fulfil turn and turn:about,’ 


nd Love to ad X 1 
die i vance again. In this revers 
and r coe touched the bo depth of the eddy 

fated to the centre of the vortex, then in Love al 


symbolism, and partly because, i 
Original}, emplo : to expound hi oe Ne 
y created for dealing ie sie nal and highly mannered style which was 
Mrs Science by a tour de fan subjects and can only be pressed into 
ragmente der V. Ment 17, I, 1-2, Thi i j i 
ementa M, 6-13 » vol. ic Gmetad ths following references are to Diehls, 


5 
Fragment 16, 6 Fragment 30 
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ings toi i : but 
ing into integration from different quarters. From Ee neo 
3 umerable families of mortal creatures. Yet 1s mixing flow 


10 ed in the interstices between those t Sr things remain 
whines that Strife still holds back in pees wees A mely, 

dea complete and blameless withdrawal to the uttermost Ümit of th : 
circle," but has partially continued to inhere while partially pe z 
from the members [of the Universe]. As fast as Strife accom kled 
each stage of his retreat, blameless Love followed him up in ker, entl 
divine onset; and swiftly there grew into mortal things what befor had 
learnt to be immortal, and there became fused what had formerl been 
separate: they made the alternation in their courses. From this tian 
gow innumerable families of mortal creatures, manifold in their serie: 
tures, a wonder to behold.?... [But Love only completes her conquest 
in order to be expelled from the Universe in her turn once more.] This 
is manifest in the members of the human body. In one movement they 
coalesce into a unity—all the limbs that have been embodied in the 
hey-day of lusty life; and then in another movement they are dismem- 
bered by the evil forces of Strife and are tossed about, each by itself, in 
the surf where the sea of Life breaks on Life’s shore. So is it likewise 
with plants, and with fish that dwell in the waters, and with beasts that 
lurk in the mountains, and with birds that plunge on the wing.’ 


The two alternating forces or phases in the rhythm of the 
Universe which Empedocles calls Love and Hate have also been 
detected—quite independently of the movement of Hellenic 
thought—by observers in the Sinic World, who have named them 
Yin and Yang. The nucleus of the Sinic character which stands 
for Yin seems to represent dark coiling clouds overshadowing the 
Sun, while the nucleus of the character which stands for Yang 
seems to represent the unclouded Sun-disk emitting its rays. In 
the original every-day usage, Yin appears to have signified the side 
ofa mountain or a valley which is in the shadow, and Yang the 
side which is in the sunshine.’ Sinic philosophers conceived 
Yin and Yang as two different kinds of matter. As substances, Yin 
symbolized water and Yang fire.® As phases of the Universe, they 
symbolized the seasons; and the regular annual alternation of the 


* Presumably ‘circle’ ‘ » since Empedocles, like so 
; y ‘circle’ here means ‘sphere’, since - 
snee of our generation, conceives of the Universe as a finite es 
2 ace that he shares their further conception of this finite sp 
Tagment 3s, , that survives 
A ragment 2 The only other relevant passage of Empedocles poenting, verbatim, 
Fragment 26, which describes the rhythm in identical tetivi : 7 eatures through the 
hype of Fragment 17) apropos of the production of livng 
4 peal alternating interaction of the Four Elgon. atic eo dition, first, and Yang, 
d (Forke, À.: DIE F 
ayo Oldenbourg), p. 110). 


me Western men of 
though there is no 
being unbounded. 


the g PSY are always mentioned in this order— Yin, 
welt ga. Mic activity, second—and never the other way rou 
5 Ke Chinesischen Kulturkreises (Munich and Berlin ne, thi 
6 cosPéro, H.: La Chine Antique (Paris 1927, Boccar er Pr dical science, 
°Mpare the antithesis, in the conceptions of Hellenic p cs ulating, fiery aiðńp. 
P, foggy, inert, cold dip, and the dry, clear, energetically ¢ 
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d the Sinic conception of how Yin and Yan 
ther. Each in turn An de of i ascendant at 
her’s expense; yet even at the high tide ot its expansion 
the othe e F'bmerges the other, so that, when its tide ebbs, as it 
it a after reaching high-water mark, there is still a nucleus 
ies i er element left free to expand, as its perpetual rival and 
of the aeons until it arrives in due course at the opposite 
pee rs where the whole movement begins all over again. 
This Sinic conception of Yin and Yang was fiken up and was 
i n metaphysical terms by the thinkers 


worked out systematically i Be E ke 
Society (the civilization afh lated’ to the Sinic 
of the Far Eastern Society ( hich occurred in the age of a 


t the intellectual renaissance which i 
Ste Da: According to the philosopher Shao Yung (vivebat 


A.D. 1011—77), at the beginning of motion Yang is produced, at 
its close, Yin; at the beginning of rest the soft is created, at its end, 
the hard; rest and motion, Yin and Yang, softness and hardness 
continually alternate and follow one another. According to the 
five Neo-Confucian philosophers (vivebant A.D. 1017-1 200), whose 
thought was summed up by the last and greatest of the five, Chu 
Hsi (vivebat A.D. 1131-1200), the Yin-Yang rhythm is like the 
rhythmic movement of the lungs in breathing ;3 Yin and Yang are 
contraction and expansion; ‘Yang emits and Yin transforms’; it is 
rare to find either in a pure state, and each brims over into the 
other ;# they are not material substances but abstract correlates of 
the movement of the fundamental principle of the Universe, Li, 
which ‘rests on Yin and Yang as a rider sits his horse’.5 


“The Absolute (‘T'ai-chi) moves and engenders Yang. The movement 
having reached its climax, rest ensues. From rest springs Yin; and when 
seat has reached its utmost limit, again movement folléws. So we have 
: ot now movement, now rest. They together form the basis from 

ich by separation grow Yin and Yang, so that these are the two modes.’ 


The conception, in its final f i i 
Dore orm, is expounded by a gifted 
Western student of Sinic and Far Eastern cought as follows! 


‘Th . y j : 
1e Ultimate Principle has operated from all eternity, and now 
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seasons suggeste 
related to one ano 


the Ch ic conception of Yi : 
= Sete London 1395, Brotha) pea e ee E Orke, A.: The World- Conception Ý 
which had b; Paye Cal treatment, by Far East si ception 


aC been applied origi ern phil inic con 
T the influence of the BaS to the Physical ee A suggest’ 
Reine of the Mahayana pe thought which had entered the Far Eastern world 

à Foie De MOT) (Hackmann, H.: Chinesische Philosophie (Munich 197 

4 Hackman, 7 tankenwelt d, is ; 

$ Cacknann: Chineniacae ph erichen Kulturkreises, p. 114 

-o ia € ed by Forke: f » P. 335. 
the Chione Uu: Heing-li ching-y 4 Cédenkentel des chinesischen Kulturkreises, P: bhy 
of the Pons eve whole of the fon quoted by Forke in The World-Conception p 
other references are me Yang is taken fron Ror of the Far Eastern cb here 
$ » OP. cit., pp. 200-23, excep 
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pie by ad 
operates, by a ynamical process in vi : : 
cn rate Nature has existed deca l ian ge Animate 
and ae nted as pulsative, as a succession of active une ape ve 
sa nsive Sr as already indicated, ee hais 
peginning- € d e Principle, in its active expansive operation 
stitutes and produces the Yang or Positive Essence; in its assive 
intensive operation it constitutes and produces the Yin or Neeaive 
once. W hen the active expansive phase of the process has reached its 
extreme limit, the operation becomes passive and intensive; and when 
the passive intensive phase has reached its extreme limit, the operation 
again becomes active and expansive: each phase roots in the other in the 
course of a sort, of subjective vibration or twofold expansive and inten- 
give action, which is, however, no motion in space. Not only did all 
material and mental existence of which we are cognisant originate by the 
rocess described—if we may speak of the origination of that which has 
existed from eternity—but all existences do now subsist in virtue of the 
ting in ceaseless repetition.” 


same process, opera 
Of the various symbols in which different observers in different 


societies have expressed the alternation between a static condition 
and a dynamic activity in the rhythm of the Universe, Yin and 
Yang are the most apt, because they convey the measure of the 
thythm direct and not through some metaphor derived from 
psychology or mechanics or mathematics. We will therefore use 
these Far Eastern symbols in this Study henceforward; and we 
shall find that this notation lends itself readily to the music of other 
civilizations. In the Magnificat we shali hear Yin’s song of joy at 


passing over into Yang: 
My soul doth magnify the L 


my Saviour; 
For he hath regarded the lowliness of his handmaiden. | 
his the culmination of the Second 


p In the Chorus Mysticus whic n c 
Sa of F aust we shall hear Yang’s song of joy at passing back 
gain, when his race is run, Into Yin: 

Alles vergangliche 

Ist nur ein Gleichnis; 

Das Unzulängliche, 

Hier wird’s Ereignis; 

Das Unbeschreibliche, 

Hier ist’s getan; 

Das ewig-Weibliche 
be sets, T. T.: The C ea pe noT ag (London 
Wieder uc Pare Eduard Meyer's arid gersetzt, baut auf; un ee ae on 
co 1921, coe (Geschichte des Altertums, vol iO isi = tion (icht, in ibr 
Umiss il usaia), p; 16): and bis vermag die Wirklichkeit in ihrer Totalität zu 
OP. cit., p. 182). 
: Faust, Il. 12104711. 


ord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God 


1856, Smith, Elder), 
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In the self-revelation of the Spirit of the Earth to the $ S 

who evokes this mighty power by the vehemence of his Reno 
strife, we shall hear the very beat of the alternating rhythm ; 

In Lebensfluten, im Tatensturm 

Wall’ ich auf und ab, 

Webe hin und her! 

Geburt und Grab 

Ein ewiges Meer, 

Ein wechselnd Weben, 

Ein gliihend Leben, 

So schaff’ ich am sausenden Webstuh] der Zeit 

Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid 1 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1 Faust, ll. 501-9. 


_ other things being equa 


C. THE CAUSE OF THE Gp 
IVILIZATIONS NESES OF 


L A pOSSIBLE NEGATIVE FACTOR 
: VIS INE 
ERTIAE 


have now ascertai 
ae They are ae nature of the 
tion which runs all thr ar beats of à 758 of civili 
jsa can o £ ough the Uni general rh th 1Za~ 
we go in understanding how ta vidently tie 
e gen is is 


pre s 
ar a . 
ur. In this quest w 
q e have reached the Pill €ses of civiliza- 


tions oe è y $ try y 
0”, rw ò eart TOPOLS APA > 

rò TOPS | Parov kåcóġois. of my Sidia of Hercules; 
W KEwWÒS et i 
S etnv.t 


vet we may still inquire wh 

D eurred when they have. Why ‘did ee a br civili 

jess than : "his. 

Man, had been lying torpid on the le -n eent iam 

some 300,000 jee And if Man si oe a 

condition so ong, what has moved him, du with his primitive 

thousand years, to make a score of dynami a these last six 
mself and ascend to the level of Superma: ki STED oy 
A negative factor which may account foe ihe lon 

primitive level, before the first attempts at civilizatio aaah he 

is vis inertiae. The effect of this factor is well dered Dot ee 

temporary Western anthropologist whom we have altesa Sa tedi 

apropos O Yin and Yang, or, as he calls them, aT 


and ‘differentiations’ : 


O00 i 
6,000 years ago, when Man, after his Fe to occur until 


‘The integrations ... might with some truth be called resti 
encampments, on [Man's] nomadic march. Forinthe e Uae oF Man 
as in that of every other living thing, there are action and reaction 
between Inertia and Variability. Throughout all the range of Life, 

here is economy of energy, which, 


resting is easier than movement: t 
1, makes for survival. Hence the tendency of 
ntegration which “works well”, that is, in 

between the living 


which there is more or less perfect equilibrium 
So long as the adaptation of 
ontinue to exist 


ea and the conditions of its survival. 0 
un 0 to its surroundings is maintained, it may © 
changed for whole geological periods. ounts, for the per- 

life, like Peripatus, 


sis ; 
tence down to the present age of archaic ie 
tween insect an worm, Amp re 


meee cin intermediate form be i like manner 
imitive verte arsupials. 7 °; > 
brate, and the Marsupis -* if for immense ages, 


May remain withi i i 
ain withi in i ion of his i 
n a certain integrat owers to the environment 
in his own life, 


Provi ; v 

Se te the adaptation of his needs and agian I 

or in de substantially the same an no different of existences calls 
at of his fellows, or in the external condition 

i 2 On pP: 197-8, 


organisms to remain in an i 


above- 


T pj » 5 
indar’s Third Olympian Ode, a4 fin. 
u 
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for a new effort to secure survival or for an advance to à ; T ONs 
his development. Thus he remains for an enormous pe T Stage k 
Palaeolithic stage of culture, as regards his tools and weap od 
because these unpolished flints are sufficient to ensure his” 
against the natural conditions which threaten his existence = Survival 
competing animals, and the members of his own species a nst the 
better armed or equipped than he.’! O are g 


CIVILIZA 


Our anthropologist calls this Yin-phase, in which Mankind 
resting on the level of Primitive Humanity, ‘the Integratio Was 
Custom’, while he gives the name ‘Integration of Instinct to! 
preceding Yin-phase, in which Sub-Man was Testing on hi 
ledge before he embarked on his ultimately Successful Endeavour 
to achieve humanity.2 


p these people in a 
ose primeval forms of 
the present age. The 
gh at last by inevitable 


state of arrested deye 
‘animal and plant life 
Integration of Custom 
differentiations, . , .°3 


In detail, this observer describes thé 


‘Operative in the customs of Primitive so 


lopment, resembling th 
which survive down to 
is, however, broken throu 


effect of vis inertiae, as 


Cieties, in the following 
terms: 

“The strength of Custom, the Custom of the tribe, lies . . . in its adap- 
tati 


on to a stage of mental development in which the effort of action is 
preferred to the more exacting ef 


and prolonged. Its Powerful appeal consists in its evasion, by practic 
solutions of life’s probl 


) S ea on 
ems, of the strain which reflection imposes UP 
: 26-7, 
1 Murphy, J.: Primitive Man: His Essential Quest (London 1927, Milford), PP ated? 
2 Can we name the Yang-phases with which these two Yin-phases ‘pave tions, by # 
‘The Integration of Custom’ has been followed, in the geneses of ses respec” 
‘Differentiation of Intellectual Activity’, Were the two differentiations “ee We have 
i eded ‘the Integration of Instinct’ intellectual likewis ed to 
© answer thi 


> ion which has ! 
no data that enable ust 1s question in the line of evolution whic 


an from the common 


insect life 
egration of Instinct’, At least one student ET ie ~ 
stinct began as a reasoned act’ and that it ‘became (Hingsto” 
ive? process of repetition. 268.) Th 
telligence (London 1928, Arnold), P- 
+ À, below, vol. iii, on p. 110. 
Murphy, op. cit., P. 31. 





A POSSIBLE NEGATIVE Fa 
de ill-developed co-ordinative 





own way, SO deeply unified, that it dese 


of Custom. . - - Its supreme dis t 
break through tribal traditions aoe is that th 
for the individual to conquer inpraced 


the mental effort to 
§ Practices is as difficult as 


much more So; for the collective conscio Personal habits, and indeed 


peice in the primitive state, 
s in the heart of it like the 
y resistant to alteration. The 


and even beyond it, with the social insti 
iron in reinforced concrete, is extremel 
tendency to rest in what has proved safe is stronger b i 
adventurous impulse to launch out üpon the fe ger by far than the 
This accounts for the innumerable culs-de-sac n a ee ee 
race, the stagnation in which so many tribes remain f ie of the 
See seems all on the side of inertia This ne pene: 
of Custom, Man’s next and prolonged resting-place after the fore on 
tion of Instinct, is an illustration of the difficulty of maintainin eke 
erect posture of the mind, and of the tendency to relapse to a is 
forms of Test from mental strain and fatigue, which are characteristic 
of Primitive Man.’! 


Vis inertiae, thus entrenched in Custom, accounts well enough 
for Man’s pause on the level of Primitive Humanity for something 
like 300,000 years; but why is it that, within the last 6,000 years, 
certain members of the Human Race, in certain societies, have so 
far overcome their inertia as to pass out of this Yin-state into a. 
new fit of Yang-activity? The more weight we attach to vis 
inertiae as a negative retarding factor, .the greater the momentum 
which we must ascribe to the positive factor, whatever it may be, 
which has set human life in motion again by its impetus. This 
unknown quantity must be the next object of our research. 


POSSIBLE POSITIVE FACTORS 
MENT 


II. 
(a) RACE AND ENVIRON 
i 1. Race 


The Race Theory and Race Feeling . 
We are now k search of the positive factor ee a 
last 6,000 years, has shaken part of es into a Yang- 
Which we may call the ‘Integration of aoe Civilization’. 
activity which we may call ‘the Differentiation | 3 


: i itive 
EE RE in which this post! 
here are several alternative a cial quality 
y 


in some specià 
ithe cece ce i = ticular transition from 
in the human beings who have made this p4 oe 
Compare Bagehot, W.: Physics and Politics, | 

Oo} 


M : = 
urphy, op. cit., pp. 8273- pp. 58-60. 


1 
sa MED 
edition (London 1894, Kegan Paul), 
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Yin to Yang on the twenty-one occasions F which we have ow. 
ledge; or it may be sought in some specia feature in the environ, 
ments in which the transition has taken place; Or again it May be 
sought in some interaction between the microcosm and the = 
cosm, in some prowess of the Race when confronted with some 
challenge from the Environment. Let us explore these alternatives 
one by one. Let us consider first the factor of Race, and second 
the factor of Environment, each in and byitself. If neither factor 
appears capable, in isolation, of generating the momentum for 
which, ex hypothesi, we have to account, then we must find our 
unknown quantity in some product of the two factors, if we are to 
find it at all. It may be that, when they interact under certain 
conditions, they produce effects which do not follow from their 
action under other conditions either separately or together—as air 
and petrol vapour, when mixed in a carburettor and introduced into 
a combustion chamber, produce explosions powerful enough to 
drive the engine of a motor-car, though the air in the atmosphere 
and the petrol in the petrol-tank remain inert. 

Race is the term used to denote some distinctive innate quality 
in any genus or species or other class or group of living creatures, 
The racial elements which concern us here are distinctive psychic 
or spiritual qualities, possibly innate in certain societies of human 
beings, which may prove to be the positive factor impelling these 
societies towards civilization. Psychology, however, and particu- 
larly Social Psychology, is a study which is still in its infancy; and 
all discussions of Race, up to date, in which Race is considered 

- from our point of view, depend on the postulate that there is a per- 
manent and precise correlation between hypothetical racial charac- 
teristics of a psychic order in human beings and the racial cha- 
racteristics which are manifest in our human bodily physique. The 
distinctive marks of Physical Race leap to the eye—even when 
the eye is untrained and the distinctions are subtle and minute 
This’general human sensitiveness to Race, in the physical aspect 
of Human Nature, may be an excrescence from the sexual faculty 
though this suggestion is rather discredited by the fact that, WE ch 
the Genus Homo, there are no differences of Physical Race ae 
have the sexual effect of making cross-union sterile. pes 
the explanation of our sensitiveness to Physical Race may 0% 
undoubted existence as an element in our consciousness 1 ap 


produce two intellectual consequences which are fertile M a 
It makes us assume that a phenomenon of which our percfF. 
are so acute must b 


1 ding’ 

: € proportionately plain to our understan’ gct 
whereas our scienti r E 
is really not apprec 


fic knowledge about Race in its physical AT 
iably greater than our knowledge about 


POSSIBLE POSITIVE FACTORS 


gie porcie PP t In the second place, we are led į 
i ed into takin 
g for 


anted—without proof and even wi 
‘ oe postulate of a correlation Mie Presumptive evidenc 
Race which we have mentioned just ab ysical Race and Psychical 
azardous intellectual leaps in the dark ove. Before making hen 
that we are setting out to explain one elie seldom pause to telee 
an other. ` nown quantity in terms of 
In the Western World of our day, ‘racial’ | 
penomena are much in vogue. Racial PE of social 
physiques regarded as immutable in nec erences of human 
witness to likewise immutable racial difference. and as bearing 
syche, are supposed to account for the ore in the human 
observe empirically between the fortunes aa which we 
different human societies. These ‘racial baer shoe of 
start from the two assumptions to which we have ene . always 
are striking examples of one social phenomenon mule 
now learnt to discount: to wit, the influence of social envi peu 
on historical study. environment 


The belief that differences of Physical Race are immutable is not 
eculiar to our age of our society. The rhetorical question: ‘Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots?’ antici- 
pates, in poetic imagery, the modern Western racialist’s travesty of 
the modern Western biologist’s proposition that acquired charac- 
teristics are not transmissible—and the doctrine is not the more 


securely established for being formulated in prose: The present 
vogue of racia ism i West, however, has really little to do with 


current scientific hypotheses. A prejudice so strong as this cannot 
be accounted for by a Modern Western racial 


ational. We 
prejudice is not so muc n of Western does me 
as a pseudo-intellectual reflection of Western race- a on A 
feeling, as we see it in our time, 1s 4 consequence © k . pee last 
of our Western Civilization over the face of the Earth sin 
quarter of the fifteenth century 
The feeling has been aroused Pers happen 
conditions, between societies W ose mem? 1 Race whic 
Opposite extremes of the range © Wes i 
is to be found in the Genus Home- op eop 
pens to have emerged and developed a Pa F arieties of ‘the 
Tror who belong, in their physique” jabell ian’ 
nite Race! which our ethnologists pps eine inner Bedeutung, beigelegt, 
1 ‘Hi : 3 5 n Gegens4 senfaktor eine 
en Mae er ten dey acon Co 
Zugeschri eda : en i ci Gi), 4 
ins Gelicht ehian? Poe zupe aichte des Altertum, vol. 


Bart a Berli 
nd n Cotta), P- 77: 
2 Jeremiah, re. otta), P ) 
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exploring the whole surface of the panti ae White Westerery 
have come across representatives of all the ot er Physical races a 
Mankind; and in most of the paran sett eens Which the 
have made, beyond the narrow borders of ee urope, overs eae 
they have come to live intermingled geograp! end with Members 
of one or more of these other races: in oo outh Africa, and 
East Africa with African negroes; in the qe atter regions with 
representatives of the dark-skinned races o India, as well; in 
Australia with the altogether primitive ‘Blackfellows’; jn New 
Zealand with the Polynesian Maoris; and in all parts of Australasia, 
as well as along the Pacific coast of North America, with representa. 
tives of the so-called Yellow Race from China and Japan. 

In all these countries overseas where White people from Western 
Europe have settled cheek by jowl with representatives of other 
races, there are three elements in the situation which between 
them go far towards accounting for the strength and virulence of 
Western race-feeling in our time. First, the White people have 
established an ascendancy over the people of other races with whom 
they have come to share their new homes. Secondly, these White 
masters have almost everywhere abused their Power in some way 
and in some degree. Thirdly, they are haunted by a perpetual fear 
that some day the positions may be reversed ; that by weight of 
superior numbers or by more successful adaptation to the local 
climate or by ability to survive on a lower level of subsistence or by 
readiness to do harder physical or intellectual work, the Man of 
Colour may eventually bring the White Man’s ascendancy to an 
end and perhaps even establish an ascendancy of his own over the 
White Man. The ‘first shall be last, and the last first’ :1 and, if ever 


rs visited on their heads, for, in the con- 
sciousness of ‘under-dog’, the past is ever present. These con- 


siderations enter into the race-feeling of Western settlers overseas} 
and it is the feeling of these frontiersmen on the subject of Race 
that determines the feeling o 


f our Western Society as a whole.” 
1 Mark x. 31. ` 


2 In the homelands of our W 


t à 
by White D estern Societ 


3 y in Europe, which are thickly populated 
eople with no appreciable admixture of other racial strains, no contact wi 
members of other races in the experience of dailv life, and no fear of Coloured peoP 

coming into Europe from abroad to swamp or subjugate the White Race here at home, 
race-feeling is dormant most of the time, and, even when aroused, is seldom excited os 
high pitch. Yet, Just on this account, publie opinion among White people at homes 

de and the policy, with regard to Race, which are prê 


at the expense of other races, are ence; 
ver they happeñ to be domiciled. a who 
pe but the European settler overs 
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l Background 
e protestant Backgro of our Mod 
Th pe race-feeling which is thus peie Western Race 
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-feeling 


r 
ko awia a e = ee Totestant persuasion,1 
n our Western history, the Protestant 
. „mediately before the movement of overs movement started 
the eighteenth century of our era, the ee settlement; and, in 
naples of Western Europe for the command A between the 
ended in the victory of the English-speakin r overseas world 
secured for themselves the lion’s share of as, rotestants, who 
inhabited by primitive peoples, that were suithe for et 
Europeans, as well as the lion’s share of the c e for settlement 
adherents of the living non-Western ci tne inhabited 
--anable at the time of resisting W. ivi azations who were 
incapa § Western conquest and dominati 
The outcome of the Seven Years’ War decided that the whole of 
North America, from the Arctic Circle to the Rio Grinde, à 
be populated by new nations of European origin whose oleate 
background was the Western Civilization in its English Protestant 
yersion, and that a Government instituted by English Protestants 
and informed with their ideas should become paramount over the 
whole of Continental India. Thus the race-feeling engendered by 
the English Protestant version of our Western culture became the 
determining factor in the development of race-feeling in our 
Western Society as a whole. 

This has been a misfortune for Mankind, for the. Protestant 
temper and attitude and conduct in regard to Race, as in many 
other vital issues, is inspired largely by the Old Testament; and in 
matters of Race the promptings of this old-fashioned Syriac oracle 
are very clear and very savage.?_ The ‘Bible Christian’ of European 
origin and race who has settled among peoples of non-European 
race overseas has inevitably identified himself with Israel obeying 


the will of Jehovah and doing the Lord’s work by taking possession 
has identified the non-Europeans 


of the Promised Land, while he 
ween Protestantism and modern 


1 As the following analysis of the historical relation bet i od 
estern sace-fecling nient conceivably be misinterpreted as an expression of religious 
prejudice in the mind of the writer, it may be pertinent for him to mention that he was 
tought up as a Protestant and that he has not become a Catholic —A. J. T. i 
. ? The Old Testament, of course, is only representative of the Syriac religious gepa 
i its young and callow phase; and even in this phase, towards its latter end, there mas 
p outburst of spiritual experience and spiritual creation—recorded in ee looks a mi 
mar pets which points forward to the New Testament. It oh i: Sasan unfortunate 
Perv sstly, that the Syriac religious genius is revealed at its zenit a, de was an istendom 
to Lee that led the founders of Protestantism in our modern he Old Testament and 
partly their main inspiration partly in the pre-prophetic books of t i bee of Hippo 
yD the theology of one latter-day Syriac man se a sot the doctrine of 
reduc’ Saint whose true spiritual legacy to Man wa 
€stination), 








Who have crossed his path with the Canaanites wh 

delivered into the hand of his Chosen People to be a 
Subjugated 1 Under this inspiration, the En lish-s SStroyed or 
testant settlers in the New World exterminated the N “aking 


Pr 

à i 0 ro. 
ndian, as well as the bison, from Coast to coast of th Merican 
whereas the Spanish Catholics only extermina 


Caribbean Islands and were content 


N 
Lorg hag 


» On the Conti ent I the 
the shoes of the Aztecs and the Incas—s aring the e Step Into 
order to rule them as subject populations, Converting their oed in 
to their own religion, and in er-breeding with their co bje 


traders offered them; but the Spanish and Portugu Empires 
and the ‘successor-states? which eventually took their pla 
Pendent states members of the W 


fields in which the institution of plantation s 
thus been introduced into the New World, struck deep 


ng Protestant country: the 
United States. 


Finally, in Continental India, where the English could not think 


of supplanting the conquered ‘natives’ as they had supplanted 
them in North America,3 but could onl 


Indies. In British India, unlike Spanish America, only a negligible 
number of the ‘Natives’ were converted to the religion of the ruling 
race or were physically assimilated to it by interbreeding. For 


1 When the first translation of the Bible into a Teutonic language was made Hs 
the apostle of the Goths, in the fourth century of our era, the translator wise yo mae 
the Books of Samuel and Kings, on the ground that war and bloodshed were t09 aoe 
in the minds of the Goths as it Was, without their proclivity in this direction 


; by 
7 ‘anaan, 
my Purgated, was published in a_p, 1611, A book called The New English C f 
Thomas Morton, was published in 1637! 5 vation, see IL. C (i) (a 
2 Forthe history of the vein of ruthlessness in English colonization, fi 
nnex, below. ae lace, 
= 3 The reasons are almost too obvious to need mentioning. a a ae if they had 
peans could not hope to make themselves at home in the Indian c ae ‘hee 
found, or made, the soil of India free from other human ope fo fata 
the existing ‘Native’ Population of India was too numerous TA d ever con 
civilization to be exterminated, even if our British Israelites 
treating the Canaanite in India as they treated him in America. 
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d or evil, the English Prot 
Eshed themselves from all ne rulers of Indi 


f caste as readily! as if they had | | 
when they came but had invent ae eae it established in India l 
J once had an opportunity of seeing n own convenience, i 
zeal for the Lord through other Western old-fashioned Protestant | 
At a date some time after Signor Mere 
was lecturing at a summer school in a nae ini’s march on Rome, 
one of my colleagues wea Gaui Pe in New England | 
Senator’s subject was the present pee Kingdom of Italy. 
World—her achievements and her nese he of Italy in the 
jevances. This exposition was punctuated br a z ae 
sabre and tramplings of his jack-boots; and his En S oo is 
Protestant audience was neither impressed nor el As Í 
watched their composed, disapproving countenances, Í could read 
what was passing In their minds: ‘Here is another foreigner 
another naughty child—naughty, but not dangerous, because he 
cannot really act up to his parade; but it is shocking behaviour, and - 
it shall have no encouragement from us.’ I soon realized that the 
poor Senator read their minds as clearly as I did. (He had lived in 


England for years and understood the ‘Anglo-Saxon’ mentality.) 
i he struck his attitudes with 


In each successive le 

less and less verve an is fire and slaughter with less and 
less conviction. Undoubtedly he realized that his performance was 
producing just the opposite effect to what was intended; but, no 
less certainly, he was bound by precise instructions and ie 
warned to produce documentary evidence (in the share Oe pte 


i i tions 
hand record) that he had carried out these instruct: e 
under pain i losing his head—or at any rate his senatorial latt- 


clavium—on his return to his native land. I ee iB a od 
the Senator as his unheroic self-martyr "was sorry 
see that the President of the university 





I 
wher 
The 


ph 
į 
tal 





a kindly man- edite 
i invite il 
too: As a mark of courtesy and esteem i at library one | 
Senator, who was 4 bibliophil, to 1nSP T 4 and I happened to be 
day when our session was drawing toac T ibrary was a Bible | 
included in the party. The chief treasutk ni eei | 
printed in the s eventeenth century New England at that time; pi 
Indians who had inhabited this part o. -q not fall into the IE 

! ‘Readily’, but not instantaneously, tor oM N 
Practice of complete social segregation from th cent 
arrival. During the seventeenth and eighte etween Eng 
social intercourse and racial intermixture à has not 

iscontinued in the nineteenth century noteworthy succes 
century on any considerable scale oF with any 
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nator handled the precious volume, his 
RE be hed up. ‘This book pis rare, then?? crie 
‘There are not half-a-dozen copies Known’, replied the na, 
dent proudly. ‘Then the Indians do not read it NOWadaye 9; te 
Senator went on. ‘Why, no, you see’, explained the Presi nt he | 
Indians are no longer there.’ ‘Why, what happened to the Indian i | 
asked the Senator brightly, with an innocent air—ang at th, 
question the President’s speech became confused. He umm 
and hawed, he stuttered and stammered, till at last the Words ea td 
out like the knocks of the engine in a motor-car if You try to Start 
on top gear: ‘What happened to the Indians? Well, the India : 
you know—the fact is, the Indians disappeared. The Senato 
listening politely, said never a word; but a smile appeared at eithe! 
corner of his mouth and spread so broadly that I began to Wonde, 
- whether, like the smile of the Cheshire Cat, it would Meet ro 
the back of his head. In that moment, weeks of suffering Were 
revenged; and as I.saw him savouring his revenge in his cultiva 
Latin way, I found myself repeating, under my breath, the ballad 
of those true-blue Protestant pioneers, the Walrus and the Car- 
penter, who wept with pity as the devouring Zeal of the Lord 
constrained them to eat up the devoted and defenceless oysters, 
Between this Protestant method of conversion by extermination and 
the methods of the Jesuit missionaries in Canada and Paraguay 
there is indeed a great gulf fixed. | 
Of course the fanaticism and ferocity of the race-feeling which 
the Old Testament once instilled into Protestant souls have both 
considerably abated as Protestantism itself has evolved through 
Rationalism towards Agnosticism. First the traffic in negro slaves, 
and finally the very institution of negro slavery in the New World; 
have been abolished by the English-speaking peoples themselves 


Yet even now this improvement is only partial and is still precarious. 

he slavery once imposed nakedly on uprooted and transplanted 
Black Men by immigrant White Men of English speech and Pro- 
testant faith in the New World will be imposed under camouflage: 


ne ith the 
Africa, if these settlers once obtain a free hand to deal with th 
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nicious. for being hypocritica 

r lly disgui 
century - ht i in Af > end of the Americ nO uae durin the 
to be fous r the sec a ee again; and a Caney fa e 
ef pr the s on see ace even if Light deomni 
this A ne a y hard it is for the i He Anse battle 
pe" ° er of ne a de ie nk ight to drive the Dark. 
Der ae : t is hed at so great a ee Sa aan ro 
perpe "a he evils of racial inequality a remains to 
fre can a : at in Africa, too, the au nn don 
g pimin e of R A m 
nion of South ie di eo 


ates and int 
hose futu 
re i 
the more distant prospects of 
our 


; ‘Anglo-Saxon version of Western cult 
al ready a gip = the paralysing ana la a e 
2 lam a a Se phases of Protestant et 
ft a on did rn thought in the form of a z5 
, a8 a 8 y dying volcano leaves a record re 
n the petrified streams of lava that a 
s- 


eruptions 1 

7 its flanks. 

mong English-speaking Protesta i 
ee Fan als who believe De a ae oe 
ee z ge sense of the term as it is used the Old 
Hanes ie K a ea Israel’ confidently traces its ph sical 
st ee e lost en Tribes. We may leave it to ue its 
ms i h the rival claimants, the most redoubtabl f 

xF are the Afghans and the Abyssinians. Fi 
i n are other English-speaking Protestan 
us a would count themselves 4 
a z y emancipated— wW o hold the doctrine © 
i Cased or metaphorical sense. 

glish-speaking peoples © the White Races are 

dentalist ‘British 


ee of Israel after the 
aelites’ do maintain that they 

sen People” In 2 SP 

ha, whether b 


role of being ‘the Cho 


Jess pe 


same. 5 
a the United St 
on W 


pave succeede 
“sal sense—that the 


mantl D 
e of Elijah has fallen upon 
d in Parts VIII and IX, below: i 
egarded as hors concours, since they 
ve s rned the Ten 
yles himself 


I T Pe 2 
g Pa aT is discusse 
e Abyssinians ought strictly to be reg | a! 
petitors. he Abyssinians a co} 
i r. The Negus Negusti St 
(see Gen xlix. 9, 80 
eaking 


ave ‘ 
gone one better’ than their com 
d Judah for their fathe 
f the Tribe of Judab’ 
‘the English-sP 
d cross“ 


rib 
officially, nd have claime 
evelations no this day, ‘the Lion © 
dded for strict accuracy, since 
millions of Negroes and ct 
eoples, from India to 
ing the mother 


de nowadays so 
nd many p 
plement! 


ther tongue, a 
second Janguase su 


3 . 
eplan ualification has to be a 
yreeds who a literal sense inclu 
apan ano. Speak English as their mo 
gue as an e for whom English is @ 
indispensable lingua franca. 
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sleight of hand or by the accident of whj 
à which z 
the mantle was in the air. However it Di eine Wind blew wh 
' English-speaking peoples have b ave happeneg Wy 
he Ki & peoples have become (on this view) ened th 
the Kingdom, the depositories of the hopes and c W) the aa 
kind, the chosen vessels through whose instr “Pacities a 


Cir 

: ofM 
. . . ume à ` 
Race is destined to attain to the goal of its a the Human 
trine 1s resonantly enunciated in Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s iS doç. 


There are others, again, who seek justification fo Recession 
feeling in theories that purport to be objective T their race, 
scientific. These rationalists are chasing a will-o’-th rational, and 
race-feeling which is the primum mobile of their titele 

is an'emotion fired by a religious spark, and any fee. ctual ; 
this emotion is reflected will prove, on analysis, to be i Which 
religious like its original. The irrational nucleus can er be “i 
jured away, however scientifically it may be fumigated or sterili a 
Tamen usque recurret1 ‘The most popular of the idols that have a 
set up by this rather priggish and pedantic school of superstition 
is ‘Nordic Man’: the xanthotrichous, glaucopian, dolichocephali 
variety of Homo Leucodermaticus whose pet name (given him p 
Nietzsche) is ‘the Blond Beast’. The votaries of this Racial Gol 
Incarnate maintain that all human achievements of any value in 
their eyes are his doing, and his alone. Before we bow down and 
worship this false god, let us see how far we may be able to account 
for his cult by the social environment in which it has arisen and 
maintained itself. 

‘Nordic Mam was first placed on his pedestal by a French aristo- 
crat, the Count de Gobineau, who was active between the Restora- 
tion of A.D. 1815 and the Revolution of 1848.2 De Gobineaus 
idolization of ‘the Blond Beast’ was an incident in the French 
political controversies of the age. In the Revolution of 1789, when 
the French nobility were being dispossessed of their estates by the 
peasantry and were emigrating as refugees to Coblentz, the ia 
in the revolutionary ranks, who were never happy if they cou ste 
present the events of the day in classical guise, proclaimed w 
Gauls, after. fourteen centuries of subjection, were driving ne 
Frankish conquerors back into the outer darkness Pe ad ag 
Rhine from which they had originally emerged, and were barbarian 
possession of the Gallic soil which, despite the long bart 
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3 „nal 

1 Horace: Epistles, Book I, Epistle ro, verse 24. _76), in his essay of Nation 

2 It is noteworthy that David Hume (vivebat A.D. 1711-7 differences betwe 7 
Characters, deals with the problem of the empirically es question whether to 
human society and another almost exclusively in terms, a E htjating fact Tet 
physical environment or the social environment is the di e ent Theory i$ bare ty ich 
these differences are to be ascribed. In Hume’s essay, t s ne consideration: 
tioned—except for one footnote in which the author recor s a o Whites’. 
incline him ‘to suspect the Negroes to be naturally inferior 


` from which all the known langua 
inferre 
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ation, had never ceased i 
su P us cuit Of “Nordic TE nentally their own. De 
Geb Ea igst to this revolutionary ae TNT “scientific? 
‘J accept your identifications’, de Gobin et 
ae olutionary ese of the peniiition Wek bi a eier 2 
agree that the popu e of France is descended on the cand 
the aristocracy rom the Franks; that both races h ae 
that there Is a definite and permanent ee ee 
: hysical and their psychical characteri aC use 
ed E RE ho Well, now you 
r Gauls stand for civilization and my N Fm? 
j1 you that you have got hold of the ons id te 
Whence came such civilization as your Gaul Ea aS 
To Rone peer s ever acquired? 
Of course, f ] at made Rome grow great? Wh 
e rimeval infusion of the same Nordic blood that flowed in a 
Franks’ veins. The first Romans—and likewise the first Gel 
e Achaeans of Homer—were fair-haired, blue-eyed conquerors 
who descended from the invigorating North and established their 
dominion over. the feebler natives of the enervating Mediterranean. 
As long as their blood remained pure, their civilization went from 
strength to strength; but, alas, climate and numbers were both 


working against them. In the long run, their blood was diluted and 
eir power and their glory 


their race enfeebled, and pari passu th 
declined. The Roman civilization of which the Gauls were privi- 
er the Roman civilization of the great 


leged to partake was nO long 

age; and within five centuries of Caesar’s conques 
Roman stock was exhausted altogether. The time had come for 
another rescue-party of fair-haired , blue-e ors to descend 
from the invigorating North in order to set the pulse 
beating again. My Franks wer 


This political jeu d'esprit Was ) 
nich de Gobineau was qu 


stick. 


rary scientific discovery whic. ce 
It was discovered that almost all the living 
k and Latin, an 


and turn to account. 
languages of Europe as well as a 
the living languages of Persia and Northern India as we. a h 
classical Iranian of the Avesta and the classical Sanskrit © the 
Vedas, were related to one another as members 
linguistic family. It was rightly inferred thet there m 
; ; Ż 
an Ursprache, a primeval Aryan oe i z” anil? oe 
common descent. It was wrongly ! d that the peop 
whom these languages were current were ph MY they were a 
same degrees as the languages t emselves» tha"? race whi 
descended from a primeva ‘Aryan’ OT ‘{ndo-Europea? 





t of Gaul the © 


| 
į 
{ 
} 
} 
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had spread conquering and to conquer, east and west ang šo 
north, from its original home. A race which had brought ail ang 
religious genius of Zarathustra and Gautama Buddha co the 
genius of Greece, the political genius of Rome, and the all-emp tie 
genius of our Western Society! Why, this race Ta 


3 € Was res Ons; Cing 
` practically all the achievements of human civilizatio Ponsible for 


n. 
parison, anything that any other races had ever accomplish, 2 
negligible. The Indo-European stock must have some p.” 


quality which distinguished it in toto from all other ies ae 
“Genus Homo. It only remained to identify this hypothetical of 
almost certainly fabulous ‘Indo-European Race’ with the and 
known fair-haired, blue-eyed, long-headed type of White Men 
the apotheosis was complete. »and 
Starting from the pedantic polemics of revolutionary and Counter. 
revolutionary French politics, and taking the Indo-European hyne. 
thesis in his stride, de Gobineau worked out a racial theory of 
history which he expounded in a brilliant book with the Provocative 
title Essai sur lInégalité des Races Humaines. The following Passage 
presents the gist of his thesis in clear and forcible terms: 
‘Il est donc établi: cr 
‘1° Que les tribus actuellement sauvages Pont toujours été, 
soit le milieu supérieur qu’elles aient pu traverser, et qu’elles | 
toujours; 2° que, pour qu’une nation sauvage puisse même s 
le séjour dans un milieu civilisé, il faut que la nation qui crée ce milieu 
soit un rameau plus noble de la même race; 3° que la même circonstance 
est encore nécessaire pour que des civilisations diverses puissent, non 
pas se confondre, ce qui n'arrive jamais, seulement se modifier forte. 
` ment l’une par l’autre, se faire de riches emprunts réciproques, donner 
` naissance à d’autres civilisations composées de leurs éléments; 4° que 
les civilisations issues de races complètement étrangères l’une à l'autre 


ne peuvent que se toucher à la surface, ne se pénètrent jamais et s'ex- 
cluent toujours. ’! i | 


quelque 
e seront 
Upporter 


De Gobineau’s theory has been plagiarized, refurbished, 

. elaborated, and popularized, but never reproduced in its original 

brilliance nor enriched with a single new idea, by a host of adepts 

since his time, each of whom has had his own axe to grind. The 

. hare which the vivacious Frenchman had started was run by 

heavy-footed German philologists who improved the word Tide 

European’ into ‘Indo-Germanic’ and located.the original home T 

the primeval ‘Indo-Germans’ on that portion of the NES : 
pean plain which happened to be occupied in their day by 


Kingdom of Prussia. In the reign of the Emperor William IJ,” 


A is 185375 
1 De Gobineau, le Comte J. A.: Essai sur l’Inégalité des Races Humaines (Paris 
Firmin Didot, 4 vols.), vol. i, p. 293. ; Be 
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h Germanophil joined i 
de hich put the G use chase with a 
à countenance. Houston Stewart e of FA of the con 
tion ranged through the great A ra a am Man’ oüt of 
and the great men and -women of a ind tÈ iable imagina- 
devou", and it did not rest until history, seeking se pe 
Blond Beast s maw. Not content a had swept the om it might 
for Charlemagne and for ‘fair-h with finding a Not all into the 
pante and for Jesus Christ. Is aired Menelaus’ Be n ancestry 
of the Nineteenth Century 3 Th T written in. The pies it for 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain me e flower of eee 
was on the eve of coming to peice as the Imperial Germ icism, for 
Chevied out of Europe by the ie the General War ae une 
audaciously leapt the Atlantic an nee of arms, de Cone ae 
States, Where ‘top-dog’ was just in t oe a furore in the a 
Southern States, where the Nordic ee for the sport. In the 
White population is perceptibly stron he. the physical race of the 
its converts glad tidings of effortless = e Nordic Gospel brought 
despicable negro in their midst. büt A not only over the 
the North. In the rivalry between So z e formidable Yankee in 
had won the last round—the Civil W = ae North, the Yankee 
half century he had mixed his ere wold cine ensuing 
‘Mediterranean’ alloy of a stupendous ne yuh he ‘Alpine’ and 
and Eastern Europe which had given th S a se 
the Yankee w. e Souththego-by. Raciall 
a ee was no longer the man he once was, while the na 
een saved by aeons from the temptation to sell his birth- 
e days of adversity, he had kept intact the price- 


right. Through th 
Anest blood in the World. His heart beat faster 
ars that he was not 


less heritage of the 

as the Nordic Gospel proclaimed to his eager € 

eG after all, and that if ever he tried conclusions wit 

Hi saa again, the verdict of the Civil War might be reversed. 

a ae hummed a new song: f h is as the strength of 
because my race is pure.’ And meanwhile, in the North, where 

e were being reinspired by forgotten 

through the psychic 


is immigrants from Europ 
entiments and recalled to discarded loyalties 
S ] was producing , not 


ee of the European ar, the same Gospe 
fe on, but a revival, in a terrifying guise» of that old P rotestant 
ar of eternal damnation which had ceased to haunt the descen- 
‘miti theological form. 
inour 


da div ns 
a the Pilgrim Fathers ™ its P 

at shall we do to be save ? We had flattered ourselves; 
e Nineteenth Century, by 


Englis 


tW 


1 s x a+ 
(Lona, Foundations of th Chamberlain, H. S.: English edition | 
n 1911, Lan 4 i 
hs chani e, 2 vols.). : became part of the officially 
establi apter was written before the cult of Nordic Man bec ali tion 
of oe creed of the German Reich as a result of the C ational-Socialist Revolutio! 
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foolish pride, that the United States was a alé ons NE 
kind of Europeans could be turned into a-hundred-per-ceng ich any 
cans in any quantities. We were living in the same foop s a meri, 
as those medieval alchemists who thought that they had gif odie 
the art of transmuting base metal into gold; a 


isc 
as : nd now, ung "ed 
test of the War, the futility of our social alchemy is e 


2 Under the 
have not given the immigrant an American soul; we la We 
given him a hyphen; and when it comes to a tug of war has only 
the two loyalties on either side of the line, it is the German. tween 
Irish- or the Polish- or the Italian-, and never the -American e 
wins. And why have we failed to Americanize the immi » that 
soul? Confronted with this vital question, we have opponent 
discovered the new Science of Race, which supplies a fy 
answer and indicates the action which we ought to take. We ha 
failed to Americanize the immigrant’s soul because Soul and Bode 
are rigidly correlated by the first law of Race, while the econ 
law of Race informs us that bodily characteristics are i 


mmuta 
The descendants of the “Alpine” Jew from the Pale se 


ee and of the 
“Mediterranean” peasant from Sicily will remain “Alpines” 
“‘Mediterraneans” 


- : and 
still unto the third and fourth and four- 
hundredth generation! ; and, as far as they inter-marry with our own 


Convincin; 


1 In the time immediately before the outbreak of the General War of 1914-18, when 
the volume of annual net immigration from Europe into the United States was at its 
maximum and the confidence of the American people in their own powers of assimilation 
was at its height, an American ethnologist, Professor Boas of Columbia University, 
conducted an investigation in New York at the instance of the United States immigration 
authorities and presented evidence purporting to show that the American-born children 
of the ‘Alpine’ Jewish immigrant from the Pale, with his brachycephalic skull, and of the 
‘Mediterranean’ immigrant from Sicily, with his dolichocephalic skull, were both alike 
born with a skull which differed perceptibly from the skulls of the parents in each case, 
but tended in both cases to approximate towards the mesocephalic skull-type of the 
‘a-hundred-per-cent American’ New Yorker. (See Hendrick, B. T.: ‘The Skulls of our 
Immigrants’, in McClure’s Magazine, May 1910; and the following works by Professor 
Franz Boas himself: Changes in Bodily Form of Descendants of Immigrants (Washington, 
D.C. 1912, Govt. Printing Office = 61st Congress, 2nd Session, Senate Documents, 
vol. 64, Document No. 208); Kultur und Rasse (Leipzig 1914, Veit), chap. iii; Materials 
for the Study of Inheritance in Man = Columbia University Contributions to Anthropo- 
logy, vol. vi (New York 1928, Columbia University Press, and London 1929, Milford). 
Compare also the belief, which was held by the Arabic philosopher Ibn Khaldin, thet 
Negro peoples which migrate northwards eventually turn white and that White peoples 
that migrate to the tropics eventually turn black (Ibn Khaldan: Mugaddamät, translated by 
de Slane, Baron McG., vol. i (Paris 1863, Imprimerie Impériale), p. 172. Ibn Khaldún’s 
view is upheld by one school of modern Western ethnologists. See, for example, 
Dixon, R. B.: The Racial History of Man (New York 1923, Scribner), pp- 479-81 Se) 
494-5; ea Taylor, Griffith: Environment and Race (Oxford 1927, University Press) 
PP. 33-74. 


. Professor Boas’s evidence produced a flutter in the dove-cots of Ethnological Scienca 
since the majority of modern Western ethnologists had formed the opinion toat Sut 
proportions between the length and breadth of the human skull were transmitted w! kull- 
change through any number of generations, and they had accordingly taken these i not 
measurements as their chief criterion for classifying Mankind into races. | Of his 
surprising to learn that Professor Boas’s contention was rejected by the majority ur 
fellow-ethnologists as non-proven. In this controversy, we may be contents fesso! 
part, to be neutrals and agnostics. We will merely point out that, whereas Ti t0 


> : ing 
oas’s Opponents regarded him as a subversive revolutionary who was proped been 
destroy the whole basis on which the modern Western Science of Ethnology 
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. „n stock, they will merely co : 

AMC eliminating those alone WAL ous Nordic purity 
withou, cualities of body and soul whi pine” and “Mediter- 
rane nt with them. In the pe p immigrants have 
El, impossible by uman eforta to wash away the taint 
of origin nue 4 — Mit vessel of destruction. All fat in oak 
provident ne lc d nd it Is common prudence to do it—i ee 
clude the lost sou’ an tainted body from the community of h past? 
This ‘scientific’ version of orthodox Protestant ae the just. 
d in the works of Mr. Madison Grant n : eology is ex- 
p oddard. The efforts of a nation, converted to the Nardi a 
je, to save its a-hundred-per-cent Aerie ic Gospel 
one into action.in the United States Immigration (Rest , have 
Ps Of 1921 and i 92 mA a estriction) 

The most etherea of the intellectual forms i i 
Western race-feeling has expressed itself ee pean 
Diffusionist School of British anthropologists with ie h the 
deal in this Study in another chapter In this thon the 
egocentric mania which stalks naked in the cults of ‘British raet 
and ‘Nordic Man’ is so modestly clad and so scientifically presented 
that it gives us something of a shock to detect its presence here 
too. In each of the race-theories that we have examined so far, the 
monopoly of the unique magical quality, to which all human 
achievement 1s ascribed, is attributed to some fraction of Mankind 
in which the theorist himself is included. The ‘British Israelites’ 
claim this monopoly for British-born British subjects domiciled in 
the United Kingdom; the Nordicists claim it for all White Men 
with fair hair and blue eyes and a middling-shaped skull; others 
White Men whatsoever. ‘These theories differ only 


claim it for all 
in regard to the size of the fraction of Mankind in which the 


monopoly of the magical quality is supposed to be vested. They 
all agree in selecting a fraction, large or small, which happens to 
include the people by whom the several theories are held. In 


erected, he never challenged what is the fundamental postulate of all race-theories: that 
is, the postulate that physical and psychical characteristics are correlated. The assump- 
tion underlying Professor Boas’s argument’ was that, if the children of immigrants 
turned out to have ‘a-hundred-per-cent ‘American’ skulls, this meant that ‘they also had 

[i.e. the alleged difference in skull- 


‘a-hundred-per-cent American” souls. (This fact : l 
d their children] is. - + suggestive . » + because it 


measurements between immigrants an 
shows that not even those characteristics of a race whic | 
permanent in their old home remain the same under the new surroundings 
ate compelled to conclude that when these features of the body change, e l 
Bodily and mental [sic] make-up of the immigrants may change a bone anges a 
Podily Form of Descendants of Immigrants, P., 5- The postulate ofa fixed corre latid a 

he bodily and mental changes is made with still greater emphasis sn P: 7 6) From 

DA. umption it would follow logically that, if their skulls prove oe ained 

Aani after all, their souls must have remaine un-America! ` 

eet: Professor Boas and his opponents are in the same camp: 


‘In I. C (iii) (6), Annex, below. 
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with all these vulgar egoists and ‘low-brows’, don. 
Diffusionists bestow the priceless money upon a frac th 
Mankind which lived between four an : T thousand 2 n of 
and from which the founders of this sc ii are not themau 
descended. In their view, the Chosen People’, the uniquely 9 Da 
and creative race, Were the ancient Egyptians of the ae i 
pyramid-builders. In their belief, the inhabitants of Egypt in l 
age invented ‘Civilization’, and their descendants, ‘the Chi rit at 
the Sun’,! conveyed the invention at least half-way round of 
World: from Egypt to ‘Iraq, from Iraq to India and China, e 
India to Indonesia, from China to Peru. The patrons of 
Kulturträger maintain tha 


t their passage has left traces va 
where found in combination, may be taken as sure evidence a 
‘the Chosen People’ did once pass that way. The chief of these 
tokens are the techniques of agriculture and irrigation, the instity 
tions.of Caste and War, the art of carving the human form in stone 
and the worship of the Sun.? Nowadays, however, these traces are 
mostly vestigial; for the civilization thus invented and Propagated 
could not outlast the race of the propagators. While the advance. 
guard of this ever-advancing race has been perpetually carrying its 
- theliolithic’ civilization to fresh societies of primitive men, the 
garrisons which they. have left behind at the successive halting- 
places on their march have been perpetually dying out; and, 
wherever this has happened, the primitive population whom the 
god-like strangers found when they came, and left behind them 
when they disappeared, have been unable to maintain the civiliza- 
tion which had been imparted to them—or imposed on them—by 
alien hands. Hence, in every successive.zone in which it has been 
planted, the ‘heliolithic’ civilization has burst into sudden flower, 
enjoyed a brief bloom,.and then degenerated, like the seed of the 
sower in the parable when it fell upon stony places. 

The preachers of this ‘diffusion theory’ marshal, on behalf of it, 
such a mass of anthropological evidence that at first sight-we may 
fail to perceive that they are simply showing off de Gobineaus 
“Nordic Man’ in a new suit of clothes, and that their anthropo- 
logical frills are just as adventitious as de Gobineau’s philologic 
war-paint. Yet so it is. The lay figure employed in the staging ° 
both theophanies is the same. : | 
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| y 5 e 
1 How different from ‘the Citizens of the Sun’ who were led'to die in a forlorn W 
by Aristonicus of Pergamum. These were not a ‘Chosen People’ but proletariat ce of 
naturalized themselves as citizens of another heavenly body, becduse, on the s furthef 
this planet, they had not where to lay their heads. (For these Heliopolites, see furt” 
Part V below.) - tic of ‘the 
2 The full list of fifteen culture elements which are alleged to be characterist i ondon 
Children of.the Sun’ will be found in Perry, W. J.: The Children of the Sun 
1923, Methuen), p. 406. | 


POSSIBLE P 
„ag their trea re FRS 
jacing their treasure in the ancie 
Jo P dic Man’, the ‘British Diffusionist 
sychical operation which psychol 
the PY ve transferred their interests an 
ghey the living society of which they 
for {those extinct societies which thei 
one D otégées 3 but, in doing this, they 
its p ing emotion from which the impulse to soi 
re and therefore have not escaped the fo spin a race-theory 
arise r all theories inspired by egoism are pro intellectual errors to 
wht Sun’, spreading the light of civilizati ne. “The Children of 
- to Panama, are wraiths of ‘Nordic Man? Widdershins, from 
a southwards from the sunny shores of th pen a NS 
Le darkness of the Mediterranean, "The e Baltic to the Cim- 
details; for, in both theories, the illuminati ace lane exten 
Th À Sun of Civilization has to rise afresh d a is eer ephemeral. 
aces of Mankind have to be invigorated a ik y day; the inferior 
afts from Nordic or Egyptiac monkey- i ol 
C ee Key-glands. What is to become 
oor Humanity on the evil and inevitable d i 
store of Simian vitality is exhausted ? a ii 
now completed inati | 
We have P. our examination of our modern Western 
race-feeling, the social environment in which it has arisen, and 
the theories in which it has expressed itself. We can discount the 
u - nu si pea = environment accounts for them; 
andi e a A so a y that we might safely venture to 
daa h = en) er. We prefer, however, to give them the 
oup i : hag y deploying certain positive facts against which they 
can . 
` The first of these facts is that our modern Western race-feeling— 
inspired, as we have seen it to be, by the spirit imbibed from the 
Old Testament by Protestantism—was unknown in our Western 
Society in earlier times and has failed to assert itself in certain 
un of this Western Society down to this day. During the so- 
ca “a Dark Ages and ‘Middle Ages’—that is to say, during the 
eight centuries ending about the last quarter of the fifteenth 
meny of our era—the members of our Western Society, when 
a en of Mankind as a whole, were accustomed to divide 
Th uman family into two categories, as WE divide it nowadays. 
of eee of division, however, was utterly different. Instead 
peo “us Mankind, as we do, into White people and Coloured 
ple, our forefathers divided it into Christians and Heathen ; and 


| 223 
hee instead of 

| y performed 
oe call ‘transference’, 
he affections and delusions 
mselves are members to 
eu society has adopted as 

ve not exorcized the self- 


PTE 
which } the indulgence shown by Western public opinion tow 


h e ; a 
archacolops been rescued from oblivion by the brilliant ac 


ards extinct civilizations 
hievements of Western 


Ogists, see above, I. C (üi) (b), p. 155, footnote 5: 
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we are bound to confess that their dichotomy was better than 
both intellectually and morally. It was better intellectual] beat 
a human being’s religion is a vastly more important and signifa 
factor in his life than the colour of his skin, and is therefor t 
vastly better criterion for purposes of classification. A ain, the 
dichotomy into Christians and Heathen is better morally tha 
the dichotomy into White and Coloured, because the guif betwee 
religions, unlike the gulf between races, is not impassable, It ‘te 
division between sheep in the fold and sheep astray on the moun. 
tains, not between sheep and goats. er 

In the eyes of the medieval Western Christian, when he looked 
abroad upon the World, the Heathen, wandering unkempt in 4 : 
wilderness, were neither incurably unclean Nor irretrievably Jog, 
Potentially, they were Christians like himself; and he looked for. 
ward to a time when all the lost sheep would be gathered into the 
fold. Indeed, he looked forward to this with assurance as the fore, 
ordained consummation of terrestrial history, the fulfilment of 
God’s purpose in the World. In this spirit, medieval Westem 
artists used to portray one of the three Magi as a Negro. How 
different from the spirit in which the white-skinned Western 
Protestant of modern times regards his black-skinned convert. The 
convert may have found spiritual salvation in the White Man’s faith; 
he may have acquired the White Man’s culture and learnt to speak 
his language with the tongue of an angel; he may have become an 
adept in the White Man’s economic technique, and yet it profits 
him nothing so long as he has not changed his skin. Surely he can 
retort that it profits the White Man nothing to understand all 
mysteries and all knowledge and have skill so that he can move 
mountains, so long as he has not charity.! 

This medieval Western freedom from the prejudice of race- 
feeling has survived among Western peoples who have remained 
more or less in the medieval phase of our Western Civilization: for 
instance, the Spaniards and Portuguese and the descendants of 
Spanish and Portuguese settlers who have established new Western 
communities in America.2 Among these rather backward Western 

1 1 Corinthians, xiii. 1-3 | 


. 2 This is not to say that the condition of non-White populations under White rule 
in Spanish and Portuguese Africa and in Latin America is happier to-day than the con- 
dition of contemporary non-White populations under British or American rule. On the 
contrary, the condition of the non- White populations in the Hispanic countries and their 
present or former colonies, in the Old World and the New, is probably almost every- 
where the less happy of the two at the Present time. This, however, is because ne 
Spanish and Portuguese-speaking Peoples of the Western World are at present on re 
whole in a less happy condition themselves than the English-speaking peoples. As ith 
as the non-White populations in the Hispanic countries suffer, they suffer equally we 
their White fellow-countrymen of the same social classes; that is to say, they suffer fro! 


the prevailing political disorders and economic injustices—but not from any fat 
discrimination. 
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pave distinguished themselves (fo 
a à l) by the radical 


Christians and Heathen; but the dic 
substituted for it is one of the same humane and sion: 
when the modern Frenchman looks abroad upon the W ; 
divides the human family into people who S e World, he 
who lack, the modern French version of the Teta and people 
in his eyes everybody, whatever the colour of his Skin culture; and 
à cultivated Frenchman. À negro from the Senegal Bs potentially 
the necessary qualities of intellect and character en ee 
rise, to positions of power and honour in French sede and = 
being made to feel that he is being enfran Fées 


: : chised i 
esteemed with reservations. The freedom of he ea 


feeling has been a fact of common knowledge 

modern age of Western history. In the tes Re 
centuries of our era, in North America, when the English settlers 
were expelling or exterminating the Red Indians, the French 
settlers were intermarrying with them and assimilating them. 
During the General War of 1914-18, the Negro citizens of the 
United States who were serving in the American Army in France 
were astonished at the social liberality with which the French 
Whites treated the African Negro subjects of the French Republic 
serving in the French Army, whose cultural level was much lower 
than that of the North American Negroes on the average. The 
justice of this observation can be verified by any English-speaking 
White man who takes the trouble to visit a garrison town in a 
French colony or in France itself and watch the White and Black 
soldiers of the Republic passing the time of day together when they 
are off duty.? 


1 The sense of religious solidarity and fraternity did not, however, restrain the 
Spaniards and the Portuguese in South America, a century and a half ago, from cold- 
bloodedly and brutally destroying—out of sheer greed for (non-existent) gold and for (to 
them, unutilizable) land—the wonderful society which had been conjured into existence, 
by the genius of the Jesuit missionaries, among the primitive peoples of Paraguay. : 

2 Ardent ‘Anglo-Saxon’ racialists will argue that this fact of observation dots not 
refute, but confirms, their racial theories. It is easy enough, they will say, for 2 ann. 
to consort with a ‘nigger for a ‘Latin’ is a very doubtful sort of White Man; ro speak 
rankly, he is half-way to being a ‘nigger’ himself, so it is a case of ‘birds a aten E 

is gun can be silenced by a single shot. We have merely to point “a Re 
Population of France to-day all the three conventional varieties of White } m he 

editerranean’, the ‘Alpine’, and the ‘Nordic’™—are well represented. it Beat He 
a districts of Northern France can supply pure specimens of the Blon 
undantly as Scandinavia or Appalachia themselves. 
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the fact es in our Western Soc: a 
known and is not now üniversal, th y 
her societies in which the prejudice has taken shape on diffe 
> A ometi diametrically opposite lines. ent 
go instance, the Primitive Arabs who were the ruling elemen 
in the Umayyad Caliphate called themselves the swarthy people’ 
with a connotation of racial superiority, and their Persian d 
Turkish subjects ‘the ruddy people’, with a connotation of racial 
inferiority: that is to say, they drew the same distinction that We 
draw between blonds and brunets but reversed the values which 
we assign to the two shades of White. Gentlemen may prefer 
blondes; but brunettes are the first choice of Allah’s “Chosen 
‘People’. Moreover, the Arabs and all other White Muslims 
whether brunets or blonds, have always been free from colour. 
prejudice vis-a-vis the non-White races; and, at the present day, 
Muslims still make that dichotomy of the human family whic, 
Western Christians used to make in the Middle Ages. They divide 
Mankind into Believers and Unbelievers who are all potentially 
Believers; and this division cuts across every difference of Physical 
Race. This liberality is more remarkable in White Muslims to-day 
than it was in White Western Christians in our Middle Ages; for 
our medieval forefathers had little or no contact with peoples of a 
different colour, whereas the White Muslims were in contact with 
the Negroes of Africa and with the dark-skinned peoples of India 
from the beginning and have increased that contact steadily, until 
nowadays Whites and Blacks are intermingled, under the aegis of 
Islam, through the length and breadth of the Indian and the 
African Continent. Under this searching test, the White Muslims 
have demonstrated their freedom from race-feeling by the most 
eae of all proofs: they have given their daughters to Black 
uslims in marriage, 

I had an opportunity to observe this Muslim freedom from race- 
feeling at first hand when I was an undergraduate at Oxford. At 
that time there were two Egyptian Muslim undergraduates in my 
college: one a grandee, the other a man of the same social class 3 
the rest of us. Physically, this latter was a pure specimen 0 the 
Mediterranean Race. To look at him you could not have told that 
he was not a Sicilian or a Catalan or a Provençal. On the other 
hand, the young Egyptian grandee had a Negro strain in him whic 
was not merely unmistakable but obtrusive. If this young man fe 
been brought up in England, or a fortiori in the United States, °° 
would have been made to feel his Negro traits as a crushing mS$ or 
e ho ven have permanently oppressed his spirits at 

mined his self-confidence, Having been brought up 12 Egy 
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è arrived at Oxford quite un-rac : 
vident that he 3 €-conscious. i : 
z ee all by dis Nero ta pta guished fr ne 
himself accordingly, while the Ht by his noble descent. He bore 
hed fe a ipa bait who could elie zene ditin 
the United States immigration autho Ji ave passed himself 
European, was modest and unassuming This 1es as a full-blooded 
spirit—he has since made his mark by cae 1s was not from lack of 
es of exploration—but eae Ce 
be living among his social equals, whereas th anes 
evidently accustomed to regarding the peo ce te 
lived as his inferiors. How deeply ut ed P whom he 
have been if he had realized how his Negro trait heme ee 
his English and American fellow andergraduatea! "The ‘i a 
remained a ni during his years at Oxford oc 
well, no doubt, tor the manners of the English upper-middle class; 


put the more important fact that he had previously grown up 
un-race y, far better for 


-conscious at home in Egypt 
the broad humanity of the a a i 
Race and Civilization l . 

It isan established fact of Physiology that, in all human beings, 
the pigment secreted in the skin is qualitatively the same; and that 
the different shades of colour which strike the eye and affect the 
feelings and give rise to theories and classifications correspond 

‘to mere differences in the quantity in which this qualitatively 
uniform human pigment happens to be present beneath the skin 
of any given specimen of the Human Race.! We can verify this 
on the body of an African Negro; for the palms of his hands and 
the soles of his feet are of a different shade from the rest of his 
skin and of practically the same shade as t in of a White 
man—the explanation being that, on his palms and soles, a Negro 
has about the same quantity of pigment that a bi 
over, while on the rest of his body the s rather pees us 
fact indicates that our colour-prejudice has not a shadow of Le ne 
logical justification and shows it u ie : sie 
instance of the irrational but universal : . 
abnormal, ‘Nordic Man’, who rejoices 10 the rather LOY mat 
of pigment in his skin, eyes» and hair which BaP odl eit 
in human beings of his kind, is repelled bY the ie Blond Beast’ 
which this quantity is reduced tO zero an Lourlessness isthe 
transformed into an albino, though logically, none 

Taylor nment and Race (Oxford 


Griffith: Enviro 


tgz On this point see, for example, 
7, University Press), p- 33- 
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pink of perfection, the rare albino ought to be hailed by his ¢ is 


place Nordic relatives as a king of men. Again, even the avon 
lack of colour which is normal and therefore comely in the relative 
a White man is abnormal and therefore unbecoming in Sight of 
of a Red Indian, who expresses his aversion by callin th : Sight 
man a ‘pale-face’. It even happens that a human bein Comes 
regard his own colour with aversion if he lives for some te 
minority of one among people of a different colour—the colo 
the majority setting the norm. For example, it is said that Da of 
Livingstone, on one of his expeditions, after Passing Many montt 
in Central Africa with no White companions and none but Nem 
round him, began to find that the sight of his own naked skin aie 
him sick, as though he were looking at some deformity of nature 
This craving for the normal in physical appearance (whatever the 
normal may be in the particular circumstances) is not of Course 
confined to the single feature of colour. For example, in the 
United States, where the physical appearance of the White People 
is the norm for the Coloured people,! the Coloured women try to 
lessen their unlikeness from the White women by Straightening 
their hair. On the other hand, the White women, who have no fear 
of looking like Negroes, take pleasure, as White women do in other 
countries, in having their hair waved or curled. Thus, in the same 
American town at the Same moment, some barbers may be busy 


busy curling women’s hair in the White quarter—in both cases 
alike, for the satisfaction of the universal human craving to be ‘in 
the fashion’.2 

Hair, indeed, is just as good—or just as bad—a criterion of Race 
as pigment.3 The North American Whites and N egroes are sensi- 


People aspire to resemble the White people is that the White pom 
have the prestige of being the ruling race. Moreover, the Coloured population o tie 
United States is crossed with White blood in all degrees: and the Coloured people ing’ 
are seven-eights or fifteen-sixteenths White look forward to the possibility of Lats ther 
surreptitiously into the White community. It may be questioned, however, w 


by the descendants of the pure Whites to ‘pass’ wholesale and thus extingui it 
colour-bar’, The precedent in India suggests that, even if the visible des Saul 
eventually disappeared, the social barrier originally founded on this, ques the caste 
survive, as rigid or more rigid than ever, in the form of Caste. In India to ferences of 
divisions are reflected only slightly, or not at all, in any corresponding ah meanin 
colour; yet Philology shows that Caste—for which the Hindu word is day: , 
‘colour’—originated in a colour-bar such as exists in the United States ae for White 

2 It may be added that, in this generation, ‘nigger’ is a popular co he favourite 


eyes a suggestion of the naked flesh. 3 à , “€. 
os Hair is taken as the primary basis of racial classification by Haddon, A 
Races of Man and their Distribution, revised edition (Cambridge 1929, 
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other peop“ as ever distinguished people (like almost every 
d its original racial components m itself) is of mixed race; 
colour; for there is a considerable Frontin differed widely i 
a an ese people to this day. In the same : a of colour $ among the 
social de and in the same family you may Ae e and in the same 
copper ee to what White penplecall white s see varying from 
ences of colour within this range do not eo 2 the differ- 
the Japanese any more than this is excited am ace-feeling among 
differences In the quantity of hair on their a On eo a 
hand, Japanese of all shades of skin are alike in bein eee 
hairless except on their heads, in contrast to T P or less 
inhabitants of the Japanese Islands who, like Lek 
e of nature, have bushy beards and hairy chests.’ 


ynshaven stat 
For this reason, the Japanese call these aborigi 

; : igines the remnant f 
whom are now philanthropically preserved, on the a “aod 
In the local 


of Hokkaido, in ‘reservations’) ‘the Hairy Ainu’. 
circumstances of Japan, it 1s just as natural to emphasize the hairi- 
ness of the inferior race as it 18 in the United States or in the Union 


of South Africa to emphasize their colour; and as the people of 
the ‘colour-classification, which suggests 


European origin app 
itself in their own local circumstances, to the whole of Mankind, 
ivide the human family, not 


so we might expect the Japanese to div 

into a ‘White Race’ and a ‘Coloured Race’ but into a ‘Hairless 
Race’ and a ‘Hairy z cas 

Logically there is nothing to choose between one classification 

and the other; but it may be edifying for us to glance at the classifi- 

Jess familiar. It yields what, to our minds, 

> with the Hairy 


cation with which we are 
It brackets ‘Nordic Man’ witt 
Australia and the 


are disconcerting results. el f 
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considering that their homes are separated by the whole bre 
Europe and Asia?’ But the Japanese ethnologist has his an 
his sleeve. Courteously he points out to his Nordic collea 
‘the Hairy Race’ is the nearest of all living races to the Apes in th 
feature which is fundamental for Japanese purposes of ea 
classification. It follows that ‘the Hairy Race’ is the nearest of a 
living breeds of Man to the common ancestor of Apes and Men 
In other words, ‘the Hairy Race’ is the most primitive, rudimentary, 
experiment in Homo Sapiens that survives ; and it is natural enoy h 
that it should only survive in holes and corners. If we assume that 
the original breeding-ground of Mankind lay somewhere in the 
heart of the Old World, and that ‘the Hairy Race’ was one of the 
earliest human swarms to hive off, then we should expect to find 
Homo Hirsutus pushed outwards in all directions, to the ends of 
the Earth, to Australia and to Hokkaido and to Ultima Thule 
by younger and superior races—Homo Mediterraneus and Homo 
Dravidicus, Homo. Alpinus and Homo Mongolicus—which have 
issued from the common breeding-ground at later dates to multiply 
and replenish the Earth in their turns. Thus the vast distances 
which separate the several surviving tribes of Homo Hirsutus to-day 
are presumptive evidence for and not against the racial kinship of 
these tribes which their common shagginess betrays. “Their present 
homes are not their respective cradles but their respective retreats 
from a common birthplace. They are fragments of the circumfer- 
ence of the circle in which Homo Hirsutus has spread—or has been 
chevied—over the face of the Earth from his original centre of 
dispersion. We may compare his now widely dispersed representa- 
tives with the disturbances which remain here and there on the 
surface of a pond when the last of the ripples produced by the fall 
of a stone into the water is dying away. If the Japanese ethnologist 
presents his case on these lines, it will be difficult for the Nordic 
ethnologist to rebut it.? . 


SWer up 
gue that 


1 Our more enterprising ethnologists seem inclined nowadays to explain the distribu- 
tion of the Races of Man, as we find it at the earliest date to which our records exten 
back, by the hypothesis of successive waves of emigration, in all directions, Op 
common original centre. See, for example, Taylor, Griffith: Environment and ae 
(Oxford 1927, University Press), especially pp. 4-5 and chapter xx: ‘The Migrati ht 
Zone Theory of Race Evolution’. ‘The author’s theory is summed up 1? the eig 
propositions on pp. 220-1, and is presented visually in the frontispiece. 

Of course our Homo Hirsutus is not really the earliest breed of Man known. ou 
fragments of skeletons, our palaeontologists have been able to reconstruct seve itive 
more rudimentary types, and indeed Homo Hirsutus is not quite the most pey ic 
breed of Man that is still living. Beyond the Nordic remnant of Homo Hirsutus, in the 
still clings to the north-western fringes of Europe and Asia, from the Normans Ed a 
lower valley of the Seine to the Eastern Finns in the lower valley of the Obi, vo along 
still more primitive race—the Lapps in Northern Scandinavia and the Samoye ho are 
the Arctic coasts of Russia, while in Arctic America we have the Esquimaux Palae0” 
supposed to be a remnant of the hunters that roamed over Europe in the Uppe bner), 
lithic Age. (See Dixon, R. B.: The Racial History of Man (New York 1923) "7 Gakha- 
pp. 484-6.) Again, beyond the Ainu remnant of Homo Hirsutus in Hokkaido an 
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maid. It happened several times that the maid, on being summoned 
d the lady, 


into her employer’s presence, fell into a sudden faint; an 
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kind-hearted, 
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the girl. The fact is, she has come straight from her Village to you. 
this is her first place in White peop s a and she isn ee 
quite used to the White people’s smell. i T = TA worry, She 
will get used to it soon enough. Why, look at us ee all used to 
faint at first, but su ron quite got over 1t, It will be the 
i r, you'll see i 
a ee ae three different physical features—colour, hair, 
ness, and smell—which all excite race-feeling and are all equally 
suitable, or unsuitable, for being taken as bases for racial Classifica. 
tions. For our purpose it has merely to be pointed out that these 
alternative classifications, between which there is nothing to ch 
from a logical standpoint, yield results which are quite INCOMPatible 
i > another. a. | 

Le ie now take up the colour classification—a choice which is 
arbitrary in itself but apt for our argument, because this happeng 
to be the currently accepted classification in the modern Western 
World. Let us briefly survey the contributions which peoples of 
the several races of Man, as classified by colour, have actually made 
to our twenty-one civilizations. We will confine our attention to 
active, creative contributions, leaving mere passive membership 
out of account (for, if we took account of that, we should have to 
inscribe, as contributors to the contemporary Western Civilization, 
the entire living generation of Mankind). ‘Taking account, then, of 
creative contributions and of these alone,! we obtain the results set 
out in the following table: 


Race contributing to Civilizations 

White (‘Nordic’) Indic + Hittite (?) + Hellenic + Western + 
Orthodox Christian (in Russia) 

White (‘Alpine’) Egyptiac (?)? + Sumeric + Minoan (?)3 + 


Hittite + Hellenic + Western + Ortho- 
dox Christian (main body) + Orthodox 
Christian (in Russia) + Iranic 
Egyptiac + Sumerict + Minoan + Syriac + 
Hellenic + Western + Orthodox Christian 
(main body) ++ Iranic -+ Arabic + 


White (‘Mediterranean’) 


, : Babylonic 
White (‘Polynesian’) Far Eastern (in Korea and Japan) 
Browns Indic + Hindu 
Yellows Sinic + Far Eastern (main body) + Far 
Eastern (in Korea and Japan) . 
pe Andean + Mayan + Yucatec + Mexic 
ac 


None 








1 be seen that, when we classif i 

k = of the primary races, given b fq caste by colour, the 
only ° a ‘burt y assification, which has 
not made â creative contribution to any of our twenty-one civili 
‘ons is the Black Race. ‘This single exception should not der vs | 
from drawing the general inference which the remainder of ihe 
evidence suggests. If every primary race except one has made a (E 
creative contribution to at least one of the twenty-one civilizations i | 
which have emerged up to date, we must infer that the capacity for || | 
civilization 1s not a monopoly of any fraction or fractions of the i 
human family, but is the universal birthright of Mankind; and 
there is no warrant for supposing that one particular fraction —the 
Black Race—has been born without this birthright and is con- | 
nitally incapable of civilization just because it has failed to || 
make one of these creative contributions so far. In order to see the 

ition and prospects of the Black Race in proper perspective, we 
must remind ourselves of a consideration which has been, before ul 
our minds at an earlier stage of this Study. The species of human 
societies called civilizations, which has been in existence less than 
6,000 years so far, has an ‘expectation of life’ which is at least 
eighty-three million times as long as its present age, on the most 
‘conservative’ estimate of astronomical probabilities.” 

We can make the meaning of these figures intelligible to our 
minds if we think of the enterprise of civilization as a ‘Marathon 
Race’ in which a white, brown, yellow, red, and black man are 


2 For the evidence of the presence of an ‘Alpine’ as well as a ‘Mediterranean’ strain 


in the peoples who created the Egyptiac Civilization by mastering the physical environ- 
ataract, see Smith, C. Elliot: The Ancient 


ment of the Nile Valley below the First C £ 
Egyptians (London and New York 1923, Harper), chapter vi, and The Cambridge 
Ancient History, vol. i, 2nd edition, pp. 33-4 and 244-75- 4 , ne 

3 For evidence of the presence of an ‘Alpine’ as well as a “Mediterranean” strain In the 
people who created the Minoan Civilization by mastering the physical environment of 
the Aegean Archipelago, see Myres, J. L., in the Proceedings of the British Academy, 
1906, pp. 700-1, and in Who were the Greeks? (Berkeley 1930, University of California 
Press), ch. ii, pp. 30-1. oe 

+ The Sumerians are supposed to have been ‘Alpines ; 
creation of the Sumeric Civilization, through the conques 
of the lower valley of the T igris and Euphrates, was the jo e 
immigrants and Semitic aborigines whom they found already squatting 
the Tigro-Euphratean jungle-swamp; and theg da contributors 

e Sumeric Civilization were resumably ‘Me iterraneans . 1 M 
es The term ‘Brown Race’ is ed here fo coe both the Dravidian population of 
ntinental India and the Malay population of Indonesia. ‘ á : 

6 The term ‘Yellow Race’ is ay T T eT: for many members of this race in China ana 
Japan are as white as any ‘White Man’. The real distinguish pg mena of this race aré no 

e colour of i i its hair and the set of its Yi , 

7 The ona et eee 5 i han the term Yellow Races Here 
again, the real distinguishing marks are the texture of the hair and the set o rhe oy s: 
and, by these criteria, ‘the Red Race’ and “the Yellow Race’ ought perl American 
z tne nches of a single race which migi be labeti d ian Mongellows, the Papuans 

e term ‘ ’i to cover . 
and Pc Ceylon, and the Todas of Southern India, as well as 


the Negro population of Africa south of the Sahara. 


1 See I. C (iii) (c), p. 173, ab 
, p. 173, above. 
3 See I. C (ii) aay eee below, ad fin. 
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JE CAUSE OF THE GENESES OF CIVILIZATIONS 
A The pistol has been fired;,and an‘ instantaneous 
competitors. P hows that the runners are off— 


instant, S. ` 
photograph, taken at a fr out of the five, for the fifth still stands 
that 1S, 


a i im? Is he in a day- 
: : t is the matter with him? y' 

toeing ane eye ? Is he out of the running? We can only 
grenn! that all these questions are premature; for the time which 
answe À between the moment when the signal was heard and 
has elapse ous photograph is no more 


1 instantane 
moment recorded in our ins i ; 
nu one eighty-three-millionth part of the time which the five 
runners have to run. It is no doubt possible that the runner who 


is infinitesi his competitors in 
finitesimal degree slower than his 
o = at all; but there is no ground for 


etting away may never get away at 4 I 
this Sete in the position which our instantaneous photo- 
graph reveals, unless we wilfully ignore the time-factor which is of 


the essence of the situation. We have no more warrant for assuming 
that the black competitor will not get away, OF that he will not 
eventually win the race, than we have for assuming that his red 
or yellow or brown or white competitor will be incapacitated, en 
courant, by some other kind of mishap—by failure of heart or 
wind, or by stumbling and breaking his leg. ‘These contingencies 
are all just as possible as the contingency that the black competitor 

‘ will remain toeing the line for eighty-three million times the 
infinitesimal length of time during which he has been toeing it so 
far since the moment when the starter’s shot rang out. 

As a matter of fact, there are certain features in the Negro’s 
circumstances which convincingly account for his failure to take an 
active part in the enterprise of Civilization during these first five or 
six thousand years, without creating any presumption that this 
failure may be insurmountable and definitive. On this point, we 
will cite the opinion of an able, experienced, and sympathetic 
French observer: 


€ . 
Geers a oe qu'ils sont de grands enfants, nous 
enfendonsane | | des adultes à mentalité puérile, et nous sous- 

que la mentalité à laquelle nous assimilons la 1 Île de 

nos enfants à nous: en quoi nous retombons aoa Teten creat aul 
nous fait juger des autres d’apré saan nding a dae gt =m 
définition comparati b après nous-mêmes. C'est, si l’on veut, une 
ficielles. n parative, basée sur des analogies plus ou moins super- 
. ‘Elle fa Nice des faits considérés en eux-mêmes. si 
principe. Nous states parce que reposant sur une pétition de 
Civilisation en soi, mais ‘ale riori que notre race est le prototype de la 
adultes, et nous ROUES Là elle ne réalise celle-ci que par l'organe de ses 
égalité avec la ie à 1en accorder à la race noire un pied de pseudo- 
enfants, c’est-à-dire de romita de ne la mettre qu’au rang de nos 
faculté d'atteindre ke ue d’entre nous auxquels nous refusons la 

eau de la masse. C’est, en termes plus 
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ables, mais non moins absolus 

aimab r » Proclamer de : 

riorité des races de couleur, soutenue avec plu dace cette infé- 
et en tout cas avec moins d’ $ d’apreté, sinon plus 


‘que, os 
de logiquer hypocr isle, par Gobineau et son 


bool. + ++ PR 
Nègres africains forment-ils une rac 
„ure aux autres races humaines? On l’ 
rie as 
ja mais en donner de preuves convaincantes e 
un point Le i 

‘On a dit que les Noirs seraient ee 
rapport du développement intellectuel, à ce nou a 
phumanité. Il me parait qu’on a, ce disant, confond a 
wpintelligence”. Le plus grand génie du n ne 

i Re La À du monde, s’il n’était jamais allé 

; l'école et n'avait jamais vécu qu’au milieu des sauvages. Jama 
doute dans la complète impossibilité de manifest oo ante peers 
ence naturelle, ce qui ne veut pas dire qu’il ae oe te eee 
effectivement. HE : eût pas possédée 

6 

Or les ois de l'ftque ont eu cette malechance funeste de ne 

ouvo \ eo ait les autres grandes races humaines, sans 
u ils y aient éte d ailleurs pour rien. Alors que, depuis de nombreux 
siècles, les descendants des Gaulois nos ancêtres se sont trouvés 
constamment en contact avec des populations plus évoluées ou autre- 
ment évoluées qu’eux-mêmes, mais d’une civilisation contemporaine de 
la leur, et ont pu, prenant aux unes, s'inspirant des autres, devenir les 
Français d’aujourd’hui, les malheureux Nègres ont été, durant le même 
période, à peu près complètement isolés du reste de l'humanité. . .. 
‘Les Nègres africains offrent ce spectacle, sans doute unique au 
monde, de toute une race n'ayant jamais eu à compter que sur elle- 
même pour progresser et n’ayant rien reçu de l'extérieur, ou en ayant 
reçu autant de ferments de régression que d'éléments de progrès, sinon 
plus. Aurions-nous fait mieux qu'eux si nous nous étions trouvés dans la 
même situation ? 

‘L'isolement dans lequel des barrières naturelles ont enfermé trop 
longtemps leur habitat a fait des Nègres de l'Afrique, par rapport aux 
Européens plus favorisés, des arriérés ou, plus exactement, des attardés: 
ils ont perdu beaucoup de temps et ils ne sauraient le rattraper en un jour 
ni même en un siècle. Mais ils n’ont certainement pas dit leur dernier 
mot et leur histoire n’est pas finie. Peut-être ne fait-elle que commencer’? 


We may add that the Black Race is by no means the only fraction 
of Mankind which has failed to take an active part ın the enterprise 
of Civilization up to date. 'The races which have made the most 


numerous and the most brilliant contributions to those civilizations 
000 years are all of them still 


whi x R . 
ich have emerged within the last 6,00 ich have not #iseh 


tepresented, besides, in primitive societies W 
Da R bove the level of savagery. 


above th I 
e level of barbarism or even a i a 
We classify by hairiness, we can confront the Nordic specimens 


1 Delafosse, M.: râgres (Paris 1927, Rieder), pp. 879. 6-60. 
a Delafosse’ M.: Fa vues L Afrique (Paris 1922, Payot), pp. 150-00 


e intellectuellement infé- 
ouvent affirmé, mais sans 
t en prenant généralement 
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of Homo Hirsutus who have helped to ee Indic and itt 

o d Hellenic and Western civilizations, and the aodo risti 
Civilization in Russia, with their poor a t i Hairy a: de 
the Australian Blackfellows and the oe dome, nt the Toda aii 
have remained on the primitive leve Sn o n day, 4 
classify by colour, we can confront the W ite a who have helpes 
to create perhaps half the civilizations of . we know, With oe 
latter-day White barbarians : the ae s e-cyed highlan ders 
of North-West Africa who have defied bot is e assaults and the 
blandishments of one civilization after another in the fastnesses 
of the Rif and the Atlas and Kabylia; their Nomadic kinsmen inthe 
Sahara, whose deficiency of pigment is betrayed in their hair ang | 
eyes even when their skins are tanned bya 


scor ching sun; the fair. 

i i ia, who have contrived 
haired, blue-eyed highlanders of Albania, w , ed ty 
an adaon in fastnesses which overlook the high road be. 


tween Greece and Rome; the highlanders of the Caucasus, Who are 
such magnificent specimens of the White Race that our Western 
ethnologists have taken their name in vain as a scientific term fo, 


e whole breed of Homo Pallidus; the highlanders of Kurdistan; 
the hi 


n Afghanistan and India; 





that peeps through their shaggy f 


ur, have fought the losing battle of | 
Barbarism against ‘the yellow peril’ of the Far Eastern Civilization 
in Japan. Again, we can confro 


nt the Yellow Men who have | 
Far Eastern Civilization and its Predecessor, the Sinic | 
Civilization, with th ians who still survive, in a few 
» among the mountains that divide the southern | 

watershed of the Yangtse from the southern coast-line of China, | 
and with the Yellow Savages in the interior of the Indo-Chinese | 
eninsula. We Can confront the Brown creators of the Indic and | 
ons with the me tribes of Continental India— 

e—, 


and with the head-hunters of 
: Porneo. We can Confront the Incas with the Arau- 
Canian barbaria i 


d with the Savages of Amazonia and 
; € Can confront the Mayas and the 
the Noble Savage’ N : 


; © despair of the. capaci: Race were 

ú : : À Pacities of the Black Rac : 
ght in pa thesis that failure to Make any creative contributions 

Years of th fee. civilizations during the first six thousan 


! the species is roof of an inherent and 
Capacity, then it would be if 


: ae 
i € Impossible to explain ho 

representatives = Still have their savage and their barbarous 

eR Matie also Produced the creators of all the 
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; IVE F 
civilizations that have emerged hitherto ACTORS 
the thesis and the facts would be to Hu 
Brown, Yellow, and Red Populations whi Pose that those White, 


oa 00) P 
civilizations are really of different Tace from en helped to create 


ances. This way out of the impass 
by the racialists, because it abando 

y k i ns the pos 
correlation between physical and psychical ch 
the indisp Tee foundation for all racial theories. Nor will it be 
taken by unprejudiced inquirers; for the eth, : : 

: es , ethnological evidence 
considered objectively, does not at all suggest that the Yellow bar- 
barians of Southern China are different in race, as well bars 
culture, from the Southern Chinese or the White barbarians of 
Morocco, Albania, the Caucasus, Kurdistan, and the Indo- Afghan 
border from their White neighbo 
members to-day of the Western and Orthodox Christian and 
Islamic civilizations. . 

Indeed, in all these cases, our records show that the barbarians 
who still survive as such are a remnant of barbarian populations 
which the neighbouring civilizations have assimilated, and that 
this process of assimilation is still going on.! If we had taken our 
survey of White barbarians two centuries ago instead of to-day, 
our list would have included the Scottish highlanders, who have 
been so completely assimilated by our Western Society during the 

i and gone between 1745 and 
half-dozen generations that have come g Va g a 
1933 that in this latter year a descendant of t ar n 
Prime Minister of one of the leading states X o a z 
If the survey is taken again two Secures Hs oe hae 
en to que cet = r time as it seems to us now 
should have been still barbarians in ou 


i till barbarians: in 
that the Scottish highlanders should have PE . ARR 


the reign of King George II. Similarly, a = ea A 
arians taken about the year 1000 B.C. a erent 
arbarians almost the whole of the Chinese pec Pe ld ae 

those living in two relatively small abe De cine Colston 

an eee Us ale Riven 1y gerne of the sr 

Was confi in that early age.’ . ie ‘man-power 

aileron and he recruitment of thet 


e of the 
: : rs has been on 

€ assimilation of their barbarian neighbou 

civilizat: 


tique (Paris 1927» 


aracteristics which is 


ions is examined further in 


P rt The assimilation of primitive societies by 
“tt VIII, below, ee 
On this point see Maspéro, H.: La 


Boccard), p. te 


I 























F THE GENESES OF CIVILIZATIONS 
AUSE 0 the lives and activities of civilizations ie 
ae first came into existence. 
f oa human beings of all races are capable of 
ha of assimilation, which is an empirical} 
: t, is also a fact which presents no difficulties to the 
established fac "If, on the other hand, we assume that one whole 
understanding. sections of other races, are incapable of civiliza tion 
race, and aes e failed to contribute to the creation of civiliza. 
because they hav date or dates, the process of assimilation 


. ertain L : 

tions m ntelligible. How, on thisshowing, could the Cantonese 

oe peonvedtl to the Far Eastern Civilization a dozen centurieg 
ecom 


bh hi ers to our Western Civilization on 
ago, Or pe d their inherent and incurable 
on A civilization by having pee Se ee 
the pale? At the moment of their cultura Conversion: id they 
undergo some kind of racial transubstantiation! Were they 
suddenly and mysteriously endowed with some inward spiritual 
grace of which no outward visible sign could be detected even by 
the trained ethnologists eye? Such are the extravagances into 
which we find ourselves driven in the last resort if we proceed on 
the hypothesis that some fractions of Mankind are racially capable 
and others racially incapable of civilization a priori, and that a race 
stands convicted of inherent and incurable incapacity if it happens 
not to have contributed to the creation of any Civilizations by the 
tume in the history of the species when the censorious observer is 
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constant feat 
this species © 
If we assume t mA 
civilization, this proc 


terplay betw. 


to all Mankind and certai 


has not helped to ‘create anÿ 
Ite Race has helped to create 
© two, the Yellow Race three, the 
ite Race four apiece, the ‘Alpine 


e ` 
1 Sce th terranean’ White Race ten.! 
€ table on P. 232 above 
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The upshot of our inquiry is to discredit the hypothesis of a 
natural Jaw in which the creation of civilizations is supposedly 
evealed 28 the peculiar racial function of particular branches of 
the human family. Indeed, the only vestige of a law relating 
civilizations and races which our inquiry has brought to light is one 
which puts a Very different complexion upon the relation between 
em. 
[f we transpose the table of contributions of races to civilizations 
which we have given on p. 232, above, we obtain the following 
results: ; 


Civilizations contributed to by Races 

Hellenic White (‘Nordic’) + White (‘Alpine’) + White 
| (‘Mediterranean’) 

Western White (‘Nordic’) + White (‘Alpine’) + White 
; (‘Mediterranean’) 

Egyptiac White (‘Alpine’) + White (‘Mediterranean’) 

Sumeric White (‘Alpine’)-+ White (‘Mediterranean’) 

Minoan White (‘Alpine’)-+ White (‘Mediterranean’) 

Indic White (Nordic’)+Brown 

Hittite White (‘Nordic’)-+ White (‘Alpine’) 

Far Eastern (in White (‘Polynesian’)+ Yellow à 


Korea and Japan) 
Orthodox Christian White (‘Alpine’)+ White (‘Mediterranean’) 


(main body) 
Orthodox Christian White (‘Nordic’)-+ White (‘Alpine’) 
(in Russia) 
Iranic White (‘Alpine’)-+ White (‘Mediterranean’) 
Babylonic White (‘Mediterranean’) 
Syriac White (‘Mediterranean’) 
Arabic - White (‘Mediterranean’) 
Hindu ` Brown 
Sinic Yellow 
Far Eastern (main Yellow 
body) 
Andean Red 
Mayan Red 
Yucatec Red 
Mexic Red 


Thus, on our classification, two civilizations have been created 
by contributions from three different races, nine by contributions 
ftom two different races, and ten by the unaided endeavours of a 
Single race in each case. On this showing, nearly half the civiliza- 
tions that have emerged hitherto have been created by a mixture 
of races; but our table considerably understates the frequency of this 
Phenomenon in the creation of civilizations because our racial 
Classification is imperfect. We have treated four varieties of White 


eth > separate races because that is the regular practice of our 
no 


ogists; but we have not brought the rest of our classification 
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. OF THE GENESE? en 
ao TIE sion y bte Nord Whi on 
eae ja employed in distinguis Mediterranean’ the ‘Mediter. 

criteria | acres the a , i 
oS ‘Alpine’, the pie ee f we had carried T z analysis 
ranean’ from the cae 1 we should certainly i ats ound that 
to this point all t f the seven civilizations which r appear = 
several, i un or the Red i Te y ss boen 
ti ‘Brown No. 1’ an row : of 
created Dy NP ed ‘Yellow No. 2 and Yellow No. 3 
three ii Q f civilizations created by the unaide rea our of 
The number 0 h case would then turn out to be relatively so 
ec sent themselves as exceptions to a 
small that these cases would pre 


t the geneses of civilizations 

prevalent law—a law to the ae as than one.? 
require creative contribution this effect would not be surprising. 
The discovery of a a ui it, before this, as a corollary to 
ae ia ich = ave noted at an earlier stage in this Study 3 
the law that civilizations exert, upon Mankind PEE their 
borders, both a push and a pull—a centrifugal push in the nature 
of radiation and a centripetal pull in the nature of attraction. While 
a civilization is radiating out its material products as exports, its 
human members as traders, conquerors, colonists, and missionaries, 
and its culture in the shape of technique, institutions, ideas, and 
emotions, it is all the time drawing in other commodities and other 
beings and other techniques, institutions, ideas, and emotions 
from abroad. The roads which diverge from or converge upon 
it (whichever term we choose to employ) carry a two-way trafhe— 
exports and imports, emigrants and immigrants, cultural influences 
emitted and cultural influences received. This simultaneous and 
perpetual movement in two contrary directions is the breath of Life, 


and we can observe it in operation wherever Life is being lived: 
in the circulation of the 


blood, with its out 
: ward movement from 
ae fee is limbs along the arteries and its return movement 
limbs to the heart along the veins; or in the economy of a 
draws its ‘man-power’ and its ‘raW 


e Earth while it is sending out its 
to the ends of the Earth again 
T As is attem ted b i i 
University pene y Mr. Griffith Taylor in his Environment and Race (Oxford 1927: 
ere 18 a suggestion of this law 


incrocio di varie 84148 ‘il risvegli in Taylor, op. cit., on p. 336. A distinguished 
P, (Caern 2e as a ‘legge one morale e materiale che segue sempre fi 
Authority for eue Studi dt Stor; e della genesi di civiltà nell’ evoluzione dë 


7 toria Orient, l . 3 7 
See, for e me view can be f Sutate, vol. i (Milan 1911, Hoepli), p. 144: 
Pp. staare, ale; Dixon, R, B.: The end in the works of the professional ethnologists- 


acial Hi. 
3 See p. 187 in Part II. A E 


of Man (New York 1923, Scribnes)} 
, above, A 
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this setting, the subsidiary law that th se 
se require Creative contributions fr noe eses of civiliza- 


7 om more races than o 
pecomes self-evident. a can catch a glimpse of this law in the 
fragmentary picture of racial conditions in Egypt, during the ages 


when the Egyptiac Civilization was being brought to birth which 
has been pieced together by the ingenuity of our Western archaeo- 
Jogists. The so-called Badarians , Who in Upper Egypt made the 
momentous transition from hunting to the rudiments of agriculture 
atid stock-breeding in the sixth millennium B.C., appear to have been 
autochthonous representatives of the ‘Mediterranean’ variety of the 
White Race who had acquired a Negroid strain.1 The early Pre- 
dynastic Egyptians, who succeeded the ‘Badarians’ and carried the 
development of the Egyptiac Civilization a stage further, appear to 
have been descendants of the ‘Badarians’ in whose racial com- 
position the Negroid strain had been replaced by a ‘Mediterranean’ 
strain, distinct from that of the Badarians themselves, which was 
introduced into the Lower N ile Valley at this stage by an infiltra- 
tion of ‘Getulan’ Nomadic hunters from North-West Africa.2 
Thereafter, in the so-called Second Predynastic Age, we begin to 
find evidence of a racial infiltration into the Lower Nile Valley 
from South-Western Asia. The earliest evidence for this Asiatic 
contribution is indirect: it is an inference from the appearance, in 
Egypt, of Asiatic motifs in art and devices in techniques; of the cult 
of Osiris, with its Asiatic affinities+; of domesticated breeds of 
sheep and goats whose wild ancestors had their habitat not in 
Africa but in Asia.s The direct evidence in the form of ‘Alpine’ 
reial traits, of the so-called ‘Armenoid’ sub-variety, in skeletons 
covered from Egyptiac burials, is not found before the beginning 
of the Dynastic Age.® Nevertheless, it will be seen that, in the 
wurse of the period of two thousand years or so during which the 
8yptiac Civilization was in gestation, the population of the Lower . 
Nile Valley was recruited from at least four racial elements: a 


A 7 os d 
Go. bilde, V. G.: The Most Ancient East (London 1928, Kegan Paul), pp. 51-2 an 


a es 
À Childe, op. cit., pp. 62-3 and 77. 
* Childe OP: Cit., pp. 94-5. iati 

» Op. i iti 

for Newberry, PE? Eeypt as a Field of Anthropological Research, PL 033, 

Preside < yancement of Science, Report of the Ninety-fret a 
6 qe tal Address to Section H (London 1924, Murray), p. $ 


it TOn EU itself appare 
chatacters of fied when this alien influence first made itse t ap 
f x, 


= imes, i n among the 
me of tae Pept ppt in Frey Hames, and paez tairi common among M 
informatio Wer Egypt has not yet afforded much es menoid traits occurred in 
eae 10n now in our possession seems to prove that Ar in the times of the Third 
Founi letons of Protodynastic date and became Pona pper Egypt- (Smith, 
Dynasties, i.e. long before they appeared in Harper), pp. 42-3-) 
"cient Egyptians (London and New York 1923, 
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242 THE CAUSE OF eat ee a ‘out the south; a oat 
x iterranean ab - and 
Me rehi re es from the me oe =e a 
€ » elem he north- g 
n from t 
‘ Mediterranea 


- aa? element If the homeland of the Egyptix 
Pa oid A tary t ae iris reinforced by the correspondin 
i : e; 


= ilizatio 
Civilization 18 rem homelands of phe a A pas ie and te 
ine ey | d likew! 
a Valley Culture, Ve of Western Europe (the paly regi on et 
presents itself in he ientifically accurate and statistica y a equate 
the World in which sci del etn We wareh Bee ve 
racial surveys have y three European White races, we can only 
‘pure’ specimens of the th or in holes and corners: pure Nordic 
find them on the peripheries lovakia and Savoy and the Cevennes 
in Sweden,? ‘pure Alpines 1n Slov 


: > ‘pure Mediterraneans’ in Sardinia and Corsica 
and Brittany; P than one of the European races repre- 
Conversely, we find more naWestern Europe, an d, in particular, 
sented in the central P West European countries which at present 
in each of those Tour There are ‘Mediterranean’ as well as 
cae ae population of Great Britain, ‘Alpine’ as 
‘ é 6 . 
well as ‘Nordic’ strains in the population of Germany, Alpine’ 
as well as ‘Mediterranean’ strains in the population of Italy, 
and strains of all three races in the population of France. We 
find an equal or greater variety of racial strains in the popu- 
lations of the other three Great Powers of the ‘Post-War’ World: 
a ‘Polynesian’ White strain as well as a Yellow strain in Japan, an 
‘Alpine’ as well as a ‘Nordic’ White strain in Russia, and in- 


1 See Marshall, Sir J.: Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Civilisation (London 1932, Probst- 
hain, 3 vols.), vol. i, pp. 108-9. Cf. Meyer, E.: Geschichte des Altertums, vol. i (i), 4th 
edition (Otuttgert and Berlin 1921, Cotta), p. 80. 

ere is a small but conspicuous dark Alpine strain in the populations of Denmark 

a aoa erway and an English visitor to Sweden is surprised to Phd the Nordic traits less 
u aa y preval a ae than the ethnological handbooks have led him to expect 
Iceland—an Ultima Thule A Rent de racial mixture in the population 0 


Felony 340-60, below) achieved its grea 


friski eee ie contribution to 
s y the Irish hermi 

ena (See Or €rmits who had found their wa 
nwin), i 


iking Civilisati i 
A TPPP 102~3 and 175-6.) sation, English 


mposition of the Icelandic peop 
y to Iceland before the Nore . 

translation (London 1930, Allen 
one Corsican fami j 

the same thing ac 7 fAMily that has ‘ : 

g as ‘making co. êt has ever ‘made history’ is i means 
à c R eee ye not of Coren Oa The Bugnaparti a 
and in which ne Thine ee that is to say, from a district 0 the 
tae SAN been crossed and re-crossed an 

| ‘Alpines’ vropean Neolithic ‘Mediterraneans’ W! 
pean family o Speaking the Umbrian variety of the Italic branch 
e Etruscans): ; these with Iron-Age non-Indo-Europe4 
d, either fon, Baltic. With d these, again, with ‘Nordic’ Lombards 
: T tor good or for evil n Tuscan racial background Napoleon 

» 48 a ‘pure Mediterranean’. 
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dents from all the races of Euro 
i States.! 


United kable that thi ial d 

: a 1s racial dj ; : 
It is remarke t iversity in the populati 
of these countries, on which the ethnologists lay chee 
F 


significance to the people themselves. An ‘Alpine’ i 
o oe of no special affinity with an ‘Alpine’ Shei cs oe 
ipine’ Slovak. His sense of affinity has nothing whatever to do 
“ih the configuration of his skull and hardly anything to do with 
the colour of his hair and eyes. It is determined to some extent b 

nguage and to a still greater extent by citizenship. The ‘Alpine 


langu : 
falien to the ‘Alpine’ 
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pe in ‘the melting-pot’ of the 


Frenchman from the Cevennes will feel himsel 
Italian from Piedmont and to the ‘Alpine’ Czechoslovak from 
Slovakia because these speak foreign languages and are citizens 
of foreign states. He will feel a greater affinity towards a ‘Nordic’ 
Belgian from Brussels whose mother-tongue is French, and a 

ater affinity still towards a ‘Nordic’ Frenchman from the Pas 
de Calais whose mother-tongue is Flemish. Here, in France, we 


observe a sense of common nationality precluding the conscious- - 


ness of an objectively existing and empirically observed diversity 


of race.2 If we turn from France to India, we there observe the. 


converse phenomenon: a sense of caste distinction, originally 
corresponding to a diversity of race, which has perpetuated itself 
long after the diversity of race which first evoked it has actually 
been obliterated.3 

In fine, the further our modern Western ethnologists push their 
analysis of Physical Race by determining the racial likenesses and 


. ! This is without taking into account the representatives of the Black and Red Races 
inthe U.S.A. or the representatives of the Yellow Race (not to speak of the rudimentary 
Tices represented by the Palaeo-arctics and the Samoyeds) in the peer AIS 
t may be noted that France, which is the only European country in W a h ree 
of our ethnologists’ three primary European races are represented in force, has a so cen 
€ frst European country in which the consciousness of a common national ity as 
eserted itself, Even at the present day, this consciousness of nationa os on 
nity is less highly developed and less widely disseminated in oe re ermany, 
ee with their two races apiece, than it is in France wih AT A rade 
its DE Tacial origin of caste is proved by the etymology © n p. 228, above). 
i ‘Varna’, which literally means ‘colour’ (sce footnote Token down—partly, 
no q "ginal colour distinction between the castes has Jong since 


0 De : : i ial tabus never effectively 
Prev Mp through surreptitious inter-breeding (which her in physique, which are 


B : ii imitive societies 
hiap tns ID recognizing as Brahmans the sacerdotal families of Pie policy of the 
Hing they were assimilating to the Hindu Civilization, aŭ pe n of non-Hindu tribes 
lee th Kshatriyas in recognizing as Kshatriyas the fighting me De Vôlkerwanderung 
durin ° Huns and Gurjaras who overran North-Western India in ty and the emergence 
8 the interregnum between the dissolution of the Indic Society colour distinction 
between padu Society). By these. various processes, the Et this disappearance 
€ raci castes has been almost completely broken PV not entailed the dis- 
*Prearang factor which originally evoked the sense of hardly a sign that the sense 
the ge divisions ne p ae nationality, transcending caste, 
Jective basis yielding to any sense 


of a common country and a co! 
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244 THE discernible both in Maalina as it existe a 
differences that a in so far as We have discovere his skeleta 
and in Primeva er does the resultant scientific conception of 
ins, rt opular notions about Race that are 
Race diverge 1° expressions of race-feeling. A perusal of 
in entific li ture on Ba makes a. that all 

the recen : . 4 by different paths, at a com: 

: arriving. y > mon 
serious ethnologist? are ” in which ter „characters are 
conception 0 ctually be found in almost e 

tors that may 4€ ve 
es ener and combination but are never found ‘pune 
ire. ‘Those ethnologists who nate the courage to 

i en beginning to ask 

rcument leads them are ev z 
es ee cu concrete examples of ‘pure’ races would 
es ‘thcoming even if the fullest material evidence for the 
s T > f Man were to be placed in their 


i f the earliest types ° we! e i 
ae ey sac miracle. They are beginning to entertain the idea 


that the fundamental racial characters, when exhaustively analysed 
and defined, may prove to be nothing but an illuminating set of 
classificatory abstractions, which have never had any objective or 
independent existence at all ‘in real life! i 
The foregoing considerations will perhaps be sufficient to guard 
us against the error of supposing that some special quality of Race 
in some fraction of Mankind is the positive factor which, within 
the last 6,000 years, has shaken part of Mankind out of the Yin- 
state which we call ‘the Integration of Custom’ into the Yang- 
activity which we have decided to call ‘the Differentiation of 
Civilization’. We may add that even if Race had proved, on 
inquiry, to be the positive factor of which we are in search, we 
should have discovered no more than the occasion of the geneses 
of civilizations as opposed to the cause, which would still have 
remained the unknown quantity which it was when our inquiry 
started. We should have ascertained (on this supposition) that the 
ns de ns a were really due to a racia 
“common run of Manki si spin Aa 
wik ots oneal pee , only to find ourselves still confronte 
akarata ia be ion in a new form of words. Instead 0 
y ction of Mankind had distinguished itself from the 


1 This RS xt | | 
History io in the concluding chapter of R. B Dixon’s The Racial 
that: ‘The “types” ee tga, Scribner), on pp. 501-6 PRED DRI s The Tonis 
attempting to trace are no istribution and hypothetical migrations we have : : * been 
confounded with the non races in the ordinary sense of the term, and are not to be 
we may divide the peopl y more or less clearly differentiated Terme aps into which 
the result of some hart ie of the World to-day. These various li g Lene be 
fact thee whic wefnd in a bination of the original Leon ay elements; an m 

that the elements have Been bemdei o many races there are is largely ue tons: 
op! 


Moreover en a a 
er, from this point of view, a nega Near and in such varying Pr 
not a permanent entity” (pp. 50273 
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uman family by creating civilizati 
ot of ite =e fe eet Seb we should have 
pow 1 BE PT fin this way had ich had enabled this fraction 

distinguls ay had been acquired at som i 
to" py one part of the human famil d RSS 
time DY take this supposed pri de and by one part only. We 
could not Say mere than E lor diversity of racial endowment 
for grante ee act shiek ve € empirically observed diversity of 
cultural achi ich it was alleged to explain. Nor could 

take it on trust as an inexplicable and unintelligible f: i 
we wceted from all eternity, since it is evi Hite ee feck een 
had existe e , since it is evident that racial differences 
between e 7 . sae family cannot be older than Man- 
kind itself, an ankind, so far from having existed from all 
eternity, is a recent product of the evolution of Life on a planet 
which is T of se youngest bodies of the stellar universe. Thus 
we con m genuinely solved the problem of finding an 
intelligible value for our original unknown quantity, the cause of 
the geneses of civilizations, but should have simply re-formulated 
the problem by presenting this original unknown quantity in terms 
of another unknown quantity, namely, the cause.of the diversity of 
racial endowment within the human family. If we were clear- 
headed and intellectually honest, we should have had to admit that 
the operation which we had performed had made our equation more 
intricate without having brought us a single štep nearer to working 
tout. In other words, the so-called racial explanation of differ- 
aa in = performance and achievement is either an inepti- 

e or a fraud.! 

It is noteworthy that the makers of the Jewish and Christian 
theological systems, from which all our modern Western ‘race 
theories’ are lineally descended, have faced the fact that the 
empirically observed differences between the performances and 


? We have exposed this racial fallacy once before in the course of this Study (in 
ring differences in performance 


LB (ij I 
aa. ti), above, on pp. 25-6), when we were conside 1 f 
within fee ccs, Deusen communities within a single society: e.g. the differences 
played b e Hellenic Society, in the second period of its history, between the special part 
Played s Athens and the special part played by Sparta and the ordinary part which was 
or no DY almost all the other city-states of the Hellenic World of that age with little 
initiative tion, We saw that we should not be explaining the individuality of the 
watlves which the Athenians and the Spartans respectively too! i 
i if we ascribed this to a hypo- 


ich 
hetical pre the same for them and for their neighbours, 1 


W 
hed 
failed 


-existing individuality in the Spartan and the Athenian ‘racial’ characters. 
= pi have to explain how these supposed prior differences of racial character 
aft € peoples of the Hellenic World originally arose, or else admit that we ha 
Ne all, to explain the subsequent differences in their performances and achieve- 
Unfolded thrich the supposed prior differences of racial character vaste Baye 

se. i i o e 5 
ves, What is sauce for the goose 1s cae aaa Spartans to the progress 
the geneses of civilizations 


B > TS 
use tr he Sun”. Th 
Tacial falta ey the Facial myths of ‘Nordic Man’ and ‘the Children of lins: La En 


Nexn}; “acy has bi À 

pui i een exposed succinctly b E | mo 

J S rien, car il rese encore à a hercher ce qui a produit la oan ne pce 

Crée le Type $e une cause, c’est une ce neéquence.’ (Demolins, E.; Comment la Route 
ocial (Paris no date, Firmin-Didot), P- vii.) 


€neral b ion, 
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achievements of differen 


ined nor ÿ 

be left unexplaine ee 
mately 

ike F ae a of his soliloquy, t 


at. i f being.not 
Anfang war die intensely conscious Of g-not as other 
The Jews have pee of the World, there is a great gulf fixed 
men are. In their ey are as sincerely convinced 


Gentiles; and th : : 
aaa a ie ‘Americans of their own immeasurable 
as the En 


e ds without the Law’. Yet they have 
superionity 10 oe ees pemendows difference between one 
not epee a A beings and another without postulating a corre- 
S l "tremendous cause. In their belief, they are a peculiar 
P e they are a ‘chosen people’ 57 and the divine choice, 
PP has made them what they are, is not irrevocable. It has been 
was heir God Yahweh and their 


i ffect in a covenant between t we ) 
Pe Aan and the precariousness of the privileges which 
the Covenant confers is symbolized in the physical hall-mark 


which is its token; for this hall-mark is not a skin which cannot be 
changed nor a stature to which one cubit cannot be added, but the 
artificial and optional mark of circumcision.3 Even so, the invidious 
racial conception that the privileges of the Covenant are immutable 
has crept into the Jewish consciousness. In the classic account of 
the Covenant in the Book of Genesis, Yahweh is made to declare: 


‘I will establish my Covenant between me and thee and thy seed after 
thee ip their generations for an everlasting covenant ;’4 


and this proclamation of everlastingness is echoed in a hundred 
m passages in the Jewish scriptures.s Vet, in their heart of 
an ee je ae the English-speaking Protestants who 
nee A eir spiritual heirs—have ever been aware that 
pee ia A a is neither irrevocable like the Law of the Medes 

or immutable like ‘the Laws of Nature’; and their 


self-complacenc à . 
thrust: g y Was not impervious to John the Baptist’s mortal 


s 


‘Think not t . 
5» O say w i 
father”; for I say cn ithin yourselves: “We have Abraham to ouf 


children unto Abia 6 that God is able of these stones to raise UP 


CLL 1237, 


2: ‘Th 
e Lord hath chosen thee to be a peculiar people unto 


s Genesis xvii, 
eae Psalm cy, g to 
a jus ce onto. 
Echoes f ew lil. 9, The Bs 
of the same saying ae nt is 


nt o 
f the Covenant in Genesis xvii 


el : 
re placed in porated in the Epistle to the Romans, ch 


is 
© mouth of Jesus himself in John viii. 33 204 3” 
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This text is a profound criticism of the fallac 
towhich the eye n ee credit, have never 

The m ; ‘nh eee oad into Jews and Gentiles was 
reproduced in ; 1chotomy into ‘vessels of wrath fitted 
to destruction’ and ‘vessels of mercy afore : 
The dividing line was now drawn no | 
put between individuals ; yet the underlvi 
unaltered. The distinction between J 
to Yahweh’s choice, the distinction between the Damned and the 
Elect to God's predestination; and, so long as an act of will was 
postulated as the first cause in the background, it was in vain for 
theologians to lay down that predestination was irrevocable, since 
it was logically impossible to believe that an omnipotent power was 
incapable of revoking its own decrees. Thus the Pauline doctrine 
was never completely stultified until, through the minds of Punic 
Augustine and Latin Calvin, it reached the mind of Nordic Man. 
Our modern Western racialists have rationalized their Calvinism 
by substituting Black and White skins for damnation and grace, 
and expurgated it by omitting the divine cause. The result is not 
science but fetishism. 

The Jewish and Christian doctors have never fallen into the 
error of accepting Race as an explanation of the actual differences 
in human performance and achievement, whether between com- 
munities or between individuals; and they have satisfied their 
intellectual demand for an adequate cause by postulating an act of 
God. This postulate, which Syriac and Western theologians have 
made in all good faith, has been commended by a Hellenic philo- 
sopher as a pious fraud which is required by social expediency and 
is justified by raison d'état. In the half-humorous, half-cynical 
Spirit of Voltaire’s si Dieu nexistait pas il Sena ae 
Plato, in a famous passage of The Republic, has propoun is i 
noble lie’ which is to reconcile the citizens of ae atopia to i hs 

ifferent stations in life to which it may please the : ate abilities 
call them after having tested and brought out their inna 


oe ion. 
Le enuously corapetitive course of Ae the nature of an 
€ . ce: odge 1 A a 
What we now need,” I said, “is some dodg ick of convincing— 


i Portune lie: a single noble lie which will do the wh oe aah ie 
Possible the Government themselves and in any 
community, ” 


UET; ' 
What d ” id i 
o ?” he said. 3 s been 
eu othing ae of the way,” I said; “Just a per par 
Worked on ever so many occasions before now, as P 
x Roman i 
S IX, 22— ` i ost 
; Voltaire: Bice xevii, À l’Auteur du Livre des Trois Imp 
td gy 
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y of Race— a fallacy 
succumbed completely. 


eurs (A.D. 1771), l. 22. 
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which I am not sure), at the cost of a Be 
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inform us, though it ha 
only be worked, if at all (of 
deal of tact and patience.” Re : 

to be of your idea, he said. 


“How shy you seem 
“You will feel,” I said, “that I have every reason to be shy when I 


tell you what it is.” : 

« Speak out,” he said, “and don’t be afraid.” | 

t “Here goes, then—though I don’t know how I shall have the face t | 

say it or whether I shall find words to say it in. Well, I shall try to on | 
vince first the Government and the Army and then the rest of the com- 

munity that the upbringing and education which we gave them was all | 

a dream and that all the time they were really being moulded and broughi | 

up underground in the bosom of the Earth, they and their arms and Che | 

rest of their equipment, which was likewise being manufactured there | 

| 

| 

| 


Then, I shall tell them, when they had been completely finished off, their 
mother the Earth produced them Gh all thelr mind and ai 
their strength, as their mother and their nurse, and also to look after their 
Rl as their brothers born of the same Mother Earth.” 
ees n A x be how can you have the effrontery to go on and on 
‘ “You have every reason to be shocked,” I said, “b 
do hear my fairy-story out. It ike aa na 
of me community ace baie un a iy a Re 
streak of metal into each at the moment of birth i an 
E E , of birth—gold into those of you 
ye merat Probe ney were the most precious; silver into 
as gon re fill de ee po peasants and the workmen. 
occasionally happen that the soles ai true to type; but it will 
the silver stock golden offsprin a ock will have silver offspring and 
first and chiefest andre ihat “God P NAS 
Government is this: the paramount call od lays upon members of the 
= oe of Society is to be on the bate a par at 
e psychic io atch for i 
alt bon of the members of the vite > cae p h 
hane a Ps os in each case. If it is a case ft Hee sean aie 
ee ne al bronze or iron, Se ee of their own children 
which they trial iy the ranks of the ork ior tie re p 
or workmen show 3 y belong. Conversely, if the child raté 
iinne val races of gold or silver, th children of peasants 
or of the A e and must promote them to b ee themes ther 
lorte mo my, as the case may be.” We e members of the Government 
a member bt te that the community will ec aia ay hada 
Well, can you thi iron race or the bronz come to grief on the day whe 
‘ “Certainly n ink of any dodge for et oar Fur ria Coe 
ut we right ot for getting it believed ‘ae Aa pau belina 
y grown-up people now alive; 


the manage it wit reh 
whole of posterity,” 1 h their children and their descendants an 


1 
Plato: Respublica, 414B-415D 








be 





i Plato drives h 249° 
In this passage, à es ome the truth tha . 
janation of differences in human ability and see Tais 


e put forward by any rational mind exce 
plooded piece e Sen which the differentiating effects of 
‘upbringing and education are mendaciously ascribed to re 
existing differences of a racial order— ne 


r er—and this with the calcul 
object of producing certain effects in the practical field of is 
political action. | 


In Plato’s ‘noble lie’, the fallacy of Race thus receives its final 
exposure; and here we may leave it; for we can now see beyond the 
fallacy to an ulterior truth. In discarding the conception of racial 
powers that are supposed to be peculiar to this or that branch of | 
the human family, we have attained the conception of one omni- | 
present power which manifests itself in the performances and ir 
achievements of all Mankind and all Life. We may conceive of | 
this power as a transcendent first cause and call it God,! or as an 
immanent source of continuous creation and call it {as Bergson 
calls it) Evolution Créatrice or Elan Vital. On either view, our 
conception of its nature and activity and range of operation will be an 
the same; and on either view we shall have to admit that, although Att 
the recognition of this power may illuminate the rest of our Study, | 
it has not in itself brought us face to face with the immediate He 
object of our research. We have still to find the positive factor H 
which, within the last six thousand years, has shaken part of Man- | 
kind out of the Yin-state called ‘the Integration of Custom’ into i 
the Yang-activity called ‘the Differentiation of Civilization’. If i; 
Race is too trivial a phenomenon to be identified with this factor, 

God, who ‘maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust’,? is too great. His action 
is ubiquitous and eternal; and a power which manifests itself in 
Life, or even merely in Humanity, at large cannot, in ree ee 
be the unknown quantity which, in certain times and p es = 
given an impetus to a part of Mankind and not to the whole. We 


must continue our search. 


fée 
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pt as a deliberate and cold- | 
| 
| 
| 


2. Environment 


. We have next to see whether we can find ou 


i à : h 
n the environments in which the geneses © 
Occurred, 


The modern Western concept of Race, w E oe fae 
Weighed in the balance and found wanting, Was evosed, 


1 i illo. 
: + í calescimus 
‘Est deus in nobis. amane mentis habet.’ 


Impetus hic sacrae a Hare in his essay Of the Rise and | 


2 Matthew v. 45. 


r unknown quantity 
f civilizations have 


vig sf 
: Fasti, Book VI, Il. 5-6 (quoted by David 
eress Of the Arts and. ay 
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ION 
noticed, by the expansion of our Western Society over the T 
from the close of the fifteenth century of our era onwards, The 
expansion brought the peoples of the West into intimate al 
with peoples of other physique and other culture; the difference: 
thus empirically observed, between human beings who were li 
on the surface of the same planet at the same time presented 
problem to Western minds; and these minds solved that Problem 
to their own satisfaction by improvising the concept of Race from 
the theological materials at their command. Hellenic minds were 
confronted with the same problem in consequence of a similar 
expansion of the Hellenic Society, which began towards the close 
of the eighth century B.c., and they solved the 


 Problem—also to 
their own satisfaction—by working out a theoreti 


cal explanation on 
quite different lines. It is noteworthy that although in Hellenic 


history this intellectual problem presented itself some four 
centuries earlier than in our Western history,! the Hellenic solu- 
tion, instead of being the cruder, as might be expected a priori, was 
actually superior to the Western solution in all points. It was more 
imaginative, more rational, and more humane; and, above all, it 
was unprejudiced. The self-regarding element which is so general, 
So prominent, and so ugly a feature in our Western race-theories is 
conspicuous by its absence here. For, so far from being roused to 
race-consciousness by contact with human beings who were not as 


they were, the Hellenes drew an inference which made them more 
sceptical about Race than they had been before. They explained 
the manifest differences between themselves and their newly- 
discovered neighbours as being the effects of diverse environments 
upon a uniform Human Nature, instead of seeing in them the 
outward manifestations of a diversity that was somehow intrinsic 
in Human Nature itself. 


1 The Hellenic Society probably began ‘to emerge before the close of the twelfth 
century B.C., and it began to expand before the close of the eighth. Our Western Society 
began to emerge before the close of the seventh century of the Christian Era, failed in its 
first attempt at expansion (‘the i 


theory 
problem of the diversity of Mankind evoked a Race tH 
nd an Environment-theory in Hellenic minds may be exp 

e insta: 
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The locus classicus in which the H ic ‘envi 

be studied is a treatise entitled ee T Aohore T 
Situation which dates from the fifth century B E nd oe 
served among the collected works of the Hispomaten ‘Scho À of 
Medicine. As the best exposition of the theory in an far a 
within our range, this monograph deserves quotation r xs 


‘The coon e which have the greatest and the most frequent 
variations of climate also have the wildest and q 
d landscape and present the greatest inas n highly 
ains and meadow-lands, while in countries aire dhe panera 
variations are slight the uniformity of landscape is at its it 
ce ve that the same equations hold good for Human 
Rae, ee ysiognomies may be classified into the well-wooded 
and well-watere Moun an type, the thin-soiled waterless type, the 
meadowy marshy type, the well-cleared and well-drained lowland type. 
Here, too, there is the same effect of environmental variation upon 
physique; and if the variation is great, the differentiation of bodily type 
is increased proportionately. . . . 
‘Inhabitants of mountainous, rocky, well-watered country at a high 
altitude, where the margin of seasonal climatic variation is wide, will 
tend to have large-built bodies constitutionally adapted for courage and 
endurance, and in such natures there will be a considerable element 
of ferocity and brutality. Inhabitants of sultry hollows covered with 
water-meadows, who are more commonly exposed to warm winds than 
to cold and who drink tepid water, will, in contrast, not be large-built or 
slim, but thickset, fieshy and dark-haired, with swarthy rather than fair 
complexions and with less phlegm than bile in their constitutions. 
Courage and endurance will not be innate in their characters to the same 
degree, but will be capable of being produced in them by the coefficient 
of institutions. If there are rivers in the country which drain it of the 
stagnant water and the rainfall, the population will be healthy and in 
good condition; while, if there are no rivers and their drinking-water 
comes from stagnant lakes and marshes, their bodies will run to spleen 
and incline to be pot-bellied. Inhabitants of rolling, wind-swept, well- 


watered country at a high altitude will be large-built and un-indi- 
vidualized, with a vein o their characters. 


f cowardice and tameness in c a 
Inhabitants of thin-soiled, waterless country without en vi ere 
the seasonal climatic variations are abrupt and violent, wi = A ave 
this same problem of human diver Jile and along the or coast 
of the Black Sea ait the rings oF the Eurasian Steppe—that, js. to pay am regions WISS 
the physique of the indigenous population was not strikingly erent from 
qpe, while the local geographical environmen 
seh Nile in the one case and the Steppe in t DE 
r.an causes of the particular turns which human life : 
thia respectively, In these circu 
becca ne The notion of a correlation het 
en the Nile and the Egyptiac Civilization was, 
Reg elation between the ni Climate of the Guinea Coast tand tei 
Cisi ghe West African Negro, For re European XP nore sensational nove 
lan Era, the col Sf the Negro’s skin ¢ 
temperature of the Cucina which the Negro was breathing. 


seasonal 
diversifie 
forests, Pl 


primitive soci 
h century of the 
lty than the 
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THE s, fa nd dest m , 
252 ular odies» racters 4 w the wid in the human bo dy 
bony, m „willed, Pe an shovferentiation ? 
strong, = ost req reatest 
the 8 


ism; and then there: 

e you nism. nt varieties oP capatieate the Human 

t horacter and orga st importa th opea mos you will find that the 
oO , 


try jority th the nature of the 
e majo ance WIth 
vironment. mt vary in : or well-watered, ae where the 
Race’s en nd characte”, and soft a at it is tepid in summer 
human body a T surface, SO = ditions are also favour. 
ins extremely pet the climatic vated flaccid, unenergetic 
Paya winter, me fleshy, PERL a sleepiness will be 
AY, . S 
né inhabitants à general rule. tt hey will be clumsy instead 
al ? vot as 
rite L 
and poor-sp! 


: istics he country is 
their character! r ations. Where t ry 
rominent P at skilled occup 
i neat or 
of being neal 


inters 
ffers from severe win 

CO y and without 

out vegeta i tants bony a c 
rocky, waterless and Se you will find the pees ie ae ae 
eee scorching jl-articulated oo ae and alertness, and their 
Sch conti ta ed a temperaments, 
Such eo ads self-willed characters and p 
e r 

possessors av 


and with a 
i ity instead of tameness,- l 

: ards ferocity inst Sees 
nea eae intelligence in skilled eo das as s 
aonde ae You will further find a ia sabe of Ga 
a . 7 . + . in t 

for of a given soil likewise vary according fee en a 
I have now-described the extreme contrasts of typ 


if you work out the rest for yourself on the analogy of these, you will not 
go wrong.” 


This passage is a commentary on the differences in physical 


structure and proportions and in psychological qualities which the 
Hellenes had ob 


served among the inhabitants of Europe; but 
the favourite Helleni 


cillustrations of the ‘environment theory’ were 
taken from farther afield 


. They were the effect of life in the Lower 
Nile Valley upon the ph 


e ysique and character and institutions of 
ae Egyptians, and the effect of life on the Eurasian Steppe upon the 
P. si and Character and Institutions of the Scythians.? 
ippocrates: p 
(English tante En ov Atmosphere, Water, and Situation, chs. 13 and Age 
i ets (London 1924 Dent) Pp. 1 6 ey Historical Thought from Homer to the Ag 
or the eff limatic’ PP 167-8. 
y e Egyptians, aee Hers o matic and topographical or hydrographical environment oñ 
€ori Aiyunrtovay enlkrnrés ren Book I, Passim, especially chapter s (Aïyumros 
TÔ oùpavô 16 xard opeas 2 Bone ee 86 Ô morauoë) and chapter (Aiyémro de 
morauol, ra n° oe mies oY Erepoley, al TÉroraug ddow dot pter 35 (At w Ñ oi GANOL 
dos ae res oo ray roïo, Adoro dvð pro Sty AAAoËTfv mapeyopév one i 
t i Lot 
fae ee be Mates Pople of te He 
Republi on the Scythian * jb asians, see 
its ens 4364), where the Se 0 


‘i 153 
iPpocrates, op. cit., chs. 14715 
+ Clt., chs ae 3 in Plato’s 
Ot-tem € Writer gives’ 8: 17-22. See also a passage in 
Intellectual cy ng Peredness er gives, as illustrations passag 
n a later work, ty s 


the of regional group-character” 

Theo Hellas, and the mee iti race, Scythia and the North, 
Aus (7470-2), Plato acciveness of the Phoenicians and Egy: prani 

S, in general terms, the theory that 
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es age oe of the Rea civilizations has none 
is no less vulnerable. Both theories attemp; Ct intellectually it 


iri S Vice 8 ttempt 
empirically observed diversity in th attempt to account for th 
formance of different fractions of Mankind by oo and Py 

posing that this 


sychical diversity is fixedly a 
Felation of effect to cause, er correlated, in the 
wise given by empirical observation, į eis of diversity, like- 
of Nature. The Race-theory finds ae € non-psychical domain 
> the diversity o f human physique A ye natural cause 
it in the diversity of the c rie : nvironment-theory finds 
graphical conditions in which different oaan aoa: and hydro: 
this discrepancy between the two ee societies live; but 
They are merely two different attempts to fi d not fundamental. 
same equation by assigning different val Peon r e 
quantity. The structure of the equation =. ie the same unknown 
two theories is identical; and neither ps aed ao oe 
underlying formula will not bear examination The ne edit he 
formula is a correlation between two sets e #AG ae 
correlation must be demonstrated to be fixed and ne 
must maintain itself in every instance under all conditions —before 
any theories founded on it can claim the status of scientific laws 
Under this test, we have already seen the Race-theory break down: 
and we shall now see the Environment-theory fare no better. | 

Let us start with the two favourite Hellenic illustrations of the 
Environment-theory: the supposed relations of cause and effect 
between the peculiarities of the environment on the Eurasian 
ees and in the Lower Nile Valley and the peculiarities of the 
Nomadic and the Egyptiac Society. In isolation, these two illustra- 
tions are no more than suggestive. ‘They can only provide cogent 
evidence for the truth of the theory founded on them if we extend 
ae survey to all the other specimens of either environment on the 
a of the Earth and find that every area resembling the Eurasian 

eppe has become the seat of a society resembling the Eurasian 


oe Society and every area resembling the Lower Nile Valley 
€ seat of a society resembling the Egyptiac. 
In attempting any such survey, We must take care to make our 

inely distinct from one 


compari : 
sons between areas which are genui! ) 
another, The Eurasian Steppe, for example, is a vast area extending 


sychic ; : i ine 
dierent ill i, the, phyaical chart but of human beings 7 oom cements 

2 lated b i ‘ nt: but, à n 
this environmen the physical pre 3 hat mávrav péyi0TOY Seagepoven 
Àv Tóm nment—winds, waters, oods » anpeoven KarouKiloevous 
rimvoia Kai Daho or acts of 


e suggests t d 
OÙ xpas à ols bei pe Aféeus elev, roùs dei 
oe Dex oe al ols Uor be regards divine influences, 
G SX ObEvoL Kai roëvayriov. In other words, e rean affairs. 
88 being the most potent creative forces in hu 
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lel of latitude and from 
Gates of the Danube, to 
tains a hundred degrees 


£ GENES 


Circle to the 4oth paral 


‘inde, at the Jron 

e 23rd degree of longitude, on 
passage of the an Tyne enclaves all round: the Hun. 
ha gir ce Carpathians, the Manchurian Steppe 
t the Seistan Steppe beyond the Hindu 
beyond the Caucasus, the Thracian 
Balkan. The Nomadic life which Hellenic 

ond A om ? hth or seventh century B., 


he ei 
from a ol a d of the northern coasts of the 
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from the Arctic 


Steppe be 
voyagers observed, ae ; 
onwards, in ance of Azov, was being lived in a more or less 
Black Seaan throughout the area which we have indicated, and it 
nd to be lived in the same way from Dear now, 
hough nowadays it only maintains itself in a remn ant orts SOIREE 
though nowadays 1! n is in sight.! Within these 


i i inctio 
domain and its complete extinc dis, t 
limits of Time and Space, the Nomadic life of the Eurasian Steppe 
is a continuum; and it therefore proves nothing to our present 


purpose to demonstrate that the life lived by one Nomadic people 


on one portion of the Steppe in one age is the same as that lived 
by another people on another portion I another age. We must 


make our comparisons, not between different parts of the same 
wholes, but between whole areas and whole societies that are 
separate from and independent of one another. It is only under 
these conditions that the emergence of similar societies in similar 
environments can properly be taken as evidence for the truth of the 
Environment-theory of the geneses of civilizations. 

Taking, then, the Eurasian Steppe and its dependencies as one 
we we may set beside it, first, the nearest area which offers a 
ae ace ee A This area extends from the 
a a to the eastern shore ofthe Atlantic 
Syria, and North-West Afric p E E e ee a 
ed ne La ee a to the northern foot of the highlands 
. forests of Tropical A. and to the northern fringe of the 

to give it a comprehensive € may call this steppe the ‘Afrasian , 
question: Is the similarity b a ee now we can put our test 
Eurasian and Afrasian A tween the environments offered by the 

eppes matched by any corresponding 


similarity betwe 
; en the r i ae 
emerged in these two a > Bective human societies that have 


5 reas? Sea 
Afrasian Siepne Ras fe ho answer is in the affirmative. The 
plays just those ism too—a N i ich dis- 
of the Ean To nces toand a Eoatee ea 
should expect to ad in a hich, on the Environment-theory, W€ 
lew of the resemblances and differences 


IS ve 7- elow 
ee Part II. A, ol. m, Pp 22, b 
. > % 


POSSIBLE POSIT 
I 
perwer = Hee a This a oe 
: r jeties have aon omads’ doriestions when we com “ss 
a failed to Eve he. the le anuale, Both No a 
is the domesticated either steppe in the an animal which has all 
hat I Bactrian cam wild State)!; b s all 
the domesticated Arabian camel of the Eurasian ut the fact 
different breeds indicates that th of the Afrasian 
been achieved independently ss t 
fesh the Eurasian Nomads jive on 


oe coe ha Nomads, in their drier cli 
s , have to con r climate : 
and goats.? tent themselves with a of ee 
i S 
In this first test, our survey of the St eep 
has revealed the correlation betw eppes and their inhabit 
f society which is demanded b een type of environment and ee 
ments always and e y the theory that simil avin: 
mimesis, but on the woe produce similar eee aut 
- c soc 
T se ee en a of Nature Unde 
ees ation bre 5 
Cart other areas in the World hee ae — ae cen 
a a Ee Prairies of North nr for 
M ezuela, the Pampas of Argentina, the Au T the Llanos of 
ae Queensland and Western New South W De s 
tulle the requirements of the Environment-th ales Bave Het 
independent Nomadic societies of their own Th De 
: ; : Peers 
o T ra question. They have been i o 
r Western Society in mod i i E 
W y in modern times; and the i 
à stockmen—North American cowboys and re 
nn Australian cattlemen—who have won and held these 
durant ranges for a few generations, in the van of the advancing 
Bah mill, have captivated the imagination of Mankind as 
ere. as the Scythian and the Tatar and the Arab. The 
ae a of the American and Australian steppes must have 
he erful indeed if they could transform into Nomads, if only 
te ie ae the pioneers of a society which had no Nomadic 
et having lived by agriculture and manufacture ever since 
the problem of the desiccation of the Steppes and its bearing upon the genesis of 


omadi i í = 
adic societies and upon the almost complete failure of both the Bactrian and 
e except under the Nomad’s aegis, 18 discussed 


€ Arab 

elow in IT ane to survive on the Stepp 
ae „C (Ù (), 2 on pp. 302-6, ppe ee TII, A, vol. iii, on pp. 8-13 and 23 
-Eastern Europe, 


2 in Annex 
e 7 

ne Nowe was only introduced into : 
ian Nomads who overran the domain of the 

Sumeric interregnum, circa 1875-1575 B.C. 


h-W : 
(pire of Western Africa by the Eurasia 
ee J, Sumer and Akkad during the ost- 1 
yen then it was only naturalized among the 

d. The Afrasial 1 

For all his 


sedent, (i) (b) 
tar (), pp. 104-7, above). 
paking hepa acs n that an of re); orl i X e 
se at home on their steppe until perhaps 2,000 years later. i 
eit STRE tic denizen of the Afrasian Steppe, and hbis 
force. He is a luxury animal who is 


South-Western Asia, South 


fam 
int e Arab ho; À 

pan nance th rse is a recent and exo 
pared hard je re has never ceased to be a tour de 
abour and is nourished on came ’s milke 


n Nomads did not succeed in , 
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it first emerged. It is all the more remarkable that the peopl 
whom the first Western explorers found in occupation haq éve 
been stimulated by the potentialities of the environment A 
Nomadism, but had found no better use for these Nomade 
paradises than to use them as hunting-grounds—remaining d 
the primitive hunting and food-gathering level of economy to 
the end. i 

If we next test the Environment-theory by a survey of area 
resembling the Lower Nile Valley, our experience will be the 
same. 

The Lower Nile Valley is, so to speak, a ‘sport’ in the landscape 
of the Afrasian Steppe. Egypt has the same dry climate as the vast 
surrounding area in which it is an enclave; but it has one exceptional 
asset—an ample and unfailing supply of water and alluvium, pro- 
vided by a great river which rises, beyond the limits of the Steppe, 
in a different area which enjoys an abundant rainfall. The creators 
of the Egyptiac Civilization realized the potentialities of this 
asset by evolving a society which presents a sensational contrast, in 
every aspect of life, to the Afrasian Nomadism all round. Then is 
the special environment offered by the Nile in Egypt the positive 
factor to which the genesis of the Egyptiac Civilization is due? 
In order to establish that thesis we should have to show that in 
every other separate area in which an environment of the Nilotic 
type is offered, a civilization of the ‘fluvial’ type has independently 
emerged. Here, again, the Environment-theory stands the test ina 
neighbouring area in which the required conditions are fulfilled: 
that is to say, in the Lower Valley of the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
The conditions are substantially the same: the encompassing 


lands in the back of beyond. And, sure enough, the independent 
fluvial’ civilization, for which we are looking, is there—the 
Sumeric Civilization emerging in the Lower Valley of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris to match the emergence of the Egyptiac Civilization 
in the Lower Valley of the Nile! When we extend our survey; 
owever, the correlation breaks down, as it did when we were 
surveying the environments of the class represented by the Afrasia® 
Steppe. 

It breaks down, to begin with, in the Jordan Valley—an area 

1 Pace the ‘Diffusionist School’ of B itis | 
that the Sumeric and Egyptiac civilizati a i noi pedi 
one individual choo am fective contact unl af af oe aveloped i 


ffective, © 

that it can be traced back to a very tt? deny that the contact really was € : The 

Most Ancient East (Londo R ey early date. (On this matter see Childe, V. es 
) 


: ted 
h anthropologists, we take it for gran d 











POSSIBLE POSIT] 
VE FAC 
situated nearer to Egypt than « a ay 


Iraq, i i i 
ditions are fulfilled equally well on a ru aoe ni 


9 f centur B.C. 
as uninhabited to this day, Much fight is a s 


nd has remained as good 
(Vo lkscharakter) by the fact that here the atte 


Town on national character 
Mpt has never been made— 


After our inquiry into Race, we may decline to accept—even at 
the hands of the great historian from whose pen this passage 
comes—the postulate that some h 


ypothetical difference between 
‘the national characters’ of the local populations accounts for the 


actual difference between the respective states of the Lower Nile 
Valley and the Jordan Valley during the last three or four thousand 
years; but, on Eduard Meyer’s authority, we may accept this 
actual difference as a matter of fact and may recognize the historical 
acumen which has taken note of the fact and has brought it to our 
attention. In the Jordan Valley, the same environment has been 
offered as in the Lower Valley of the Nile and in the Lower Valley 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris, without having evoked the same 
response in the shape of another independent ee 
The correlation may prove to break down again in the ower 
ich is a ‘ > in the landscape of ‘the Indian 
Indus Valley, which is a ‘sport’ in the P 
> or Thar’ r Nile Valley and the Jordan Valley 
Desert’ or ‘Thar’, as the Lowe ete on 
and the Lower Valley of the Euphrates and ce kL Aee Pe ae 
in the landscape of the Afrasian Steppe. icceadiuh fas been 
Valley has not indeed suffered the perennial neg lies Le 
the fate of the Jordan Valley hitherto. ae on acne: nee bya 
Re ee bs cul from the Lower 
a society on its own initiative, an ‘ad the Indus Valley virgin 
Valley of the Tigris and Euphrates who fou erie Civilization which 
soil and planted there, ready made, the Sum 


r knowledge, 
resent state of ou 
they brought from home. In the P and edition (Stuttgart and 


. ms, vol. ii G), Berlin 1921, Cotta), 
Bey Never, Eduard: Geschichte des Aaa edition (Stuttgart 27° become de 
a 1928, Cotta), p. 96: Io pe river-valleys of Amei no independent archipelag 

265, Meyer points out that the ions either, am aribbean. . ve of the 

ane independent fluvial civiliza donesia or in hoi as an outlying encleve s and 

ations have arisen eit Desert may be rega” es receive from t cf. the present 
agraglimatically, the Indien such rainfall ae p. 23 and 201; bu 

not from the tin Ocean, (See Childe, oP» ci 


volume, p, 303, footnote 2, below.) 
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258 THE er de possible to decide between this explana, 
it is perhaps : ins of ‘the Indus Culture oe the alternatiy, 
tion of the ae elated but still autonomous loca growth.: Yet i 
explanation a lley, the test does not, for the moment, yield a con. 
in the Indus Va vr elusive result which it does yield jn the 


clusive result, the ts itself elsewhere. The def, 

takably repeats sce lenders 
Jordan Va ynment-theory, afer requiring us to suspend judes 
oO 


$ ndus Valley, may proceed to rule 
ment in a sa un as being too moist and one 
Me Vanne Valley as being too moist and temperate. On the 
be grounds, they may rule out the Lower Mississippi Valley too, 
even though New Orleans, at the apex of the Mississippi Delta, 
lies in the very latitude of Egyptiac Memphis and Arabic Cairo at 
the apex of the Nile Delta. Yet the most captious critics cannot 
deny that the environment offered by the lower valleys of the Nile 
and of the Indus and of the Tigris and Euphrates is also offered by 
the valleys of the Rio Grande and the Colorado River in the South. 
Western United States. Under the hands of the modern European 
settler, equipped with the resources of a civilization which he has 
brought with him from the other side of the World, these rivers of 
America have performed the miracles which Nile and Euphrates 
once performed for Egyptiac and Sumeric irrigation-engineers; but 
this magic has never been taught by the Colorado or the Rio Grande, 
any more than it has been taught by the Jordan, to people who were 
not adepts in it already through having learnt it elsewhere.? In 
fine, we have half a dozen instances of the Nilotic type of environ- 
de aa ype octane ete independent waned 
be RAC ion. The geneses of the tiac an 
Sie aerate in such eiivirenmuchis thus uen of to be 
not the rule; and it follows that the environmen 


factor cannot be th iti 
tts gra ae € positive factor whi two 
civilizations into existence, which has brought these 


We shall be confirmed 
ronments in which the ge 
e Andean Civilizati 


in this conclusion if we examine the envi- 
neses of other civilizations have occurred. 


’ on came into existence on a plateau of such 
or these alt i i 

Indue Vane mere explanations of the origin of ‘the Indus Culture’ in the Low? 
n the Colorado and this EP. 197-8, above, and Annex III, below ici 
io Grande, the work of the European settlers was ante 
3 but the Pueblo culture was not an seat 

urth aia ee i | 
her gnore of the Atlantic ka a it came in from outside—not, indeed, from 
2 The number of instars oh de tom the southern extremity of the Mexican Plata 
ipp Varn . cases like the Cage: 1d be greater if we allowed ourselves to take accon, 
sippi Val vot tn, the BESS va R and the Yangtse Valley and the Lower falias 

oO 

Produced results Which whe pee bringing with him the techni irrigation jo 
ect stimulus ofthe o Pabi had never ger 
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altitude that it offered a tem i 2 

equatorial latitudes, in contrast te He and vegetation in | 
ing basin of the Aaron, into which te rs climate of the low- | | 
found nos here IS a corresponding ae of the plateau |: 
high level of culture which the Andean Socie ntrast between the | 
the primitive savagery from which the trib ty once attained and | 
forest have not emerged.t Then was the A €s of the Amazonian | 
| 

| 


of the ue Civilization? Before we 
t us extend our survey eastw. 

P the Atlantic, letting our ml oe the equatorial zone, 
basin of the Congo, and bringing it to rest a HA the Amazon-like 
of highlands which runs up the east side of Africa ee chain 
from Table Mountain to the Highlands of Ab one t oat perm 
lying tropical forests of the Congo, we shall fina pein i A ow- i 
kind of primitive savagery that has persisted in ig a ee H 

tropical forests of the Amazon; but the East African en AL | 
show no civilization to match the civilization of the Andean 
Plateau. In this case, the same offer of a temperate climate and fill | 
vegetation in equatorial latitudes has not met with the same Hg 
response. The indigenous societies of the East African highlands a 
have remained on a level of culture which is hardly less primitive 
than that of the Congolese. ‘Fhe two civilizations which have a ae 
footing on the highlands to-day—a fossil of the Syriac Civilization rites 
in Abyssinia and a string of outposts of our Western Civilization I 
from Kenya to the Cape—have both been introduced ready-made 
from overseas, our Western Civilization by settlers from Europe ii 
and the Syriac by settlers from the Yaman.? Thus the correlation lil 

| 
\ 


breaks down again. , Se di 
Similarly, we observe that the Minoan Cipanon T e 
cu | | : inland sea an essed w1 
ster of islands, situated in an pronounce that the 


climate of the Mediterranean. Yet before we great as it is | 
i vagery, 4 2 { 

on and Am Bere latest archaeological and | 
| 

| 


ndean Plateau the cause 
answer in the affirmative, 


' This contrast between Andean civilizati € 
A appear somewhat less extreme in the light of the their relations with the 
ethnographical discoveries. “The Indians east of the but also givers’ (Nordenskiöld, 
igher civilization in the west, were not only receivers i Em (Gôteborg 1930, 
; a , ons and L 
: Modifications in Indian Culture through Inventi s and, X surprisingly large pro- 
Elander), p. 63). Amazonia turns out to be the birthp 2% p. 22). ‘Itis possible that 
Portion of the original inventions of the New World (op. ci essed a highly developed j 
ot Amazonas, if Faanioca was known there before maize, Ply events a possibility to ke | 
Civilization earl; than the Peruvian coastland. This 1s *Civilisations in South America 
(G eed with’ (Nordenskiöld "E: Origin of the Indian ™t imitive 
: Ly ich is a pri 
> ere 1931, Elander), p. 52)- nt the culture of Uganda, which, à surrounding Fe 
tule of the me eo strikingly higher level the their savage neighbours: ie 
adigenous Societ ae lthor Zh the progressive ages fusion o “White” 100! ration. | 
a members of the Black Race and show no trace oo nted ie bY Te rac ation 
Clay r $ a cannot be. ile 
à wa proda eptionally high or the wayptiac Civilization PP elling through Space Sa tee 
A a civilization of the radiation © pe tee light, May en (See Part JÍ. A, p- 187, iii à 
€s after th n, like the radiation © tod it bas ceased t 
above.) e body which oncẹ emitte 
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was the cause of the Minoan Civilization 
milar environment failed to evoke anoth, 


must ask why a Si y 
civilization of the ‘archipelago’ type round the Inland Sea of Japan 


We must ask why Japan never gave birth to an independen, 
civilization, corresponding to the Japanese environment, but w 
eventually found vacant, and annexed, by the Continental, non. 
maritime Far Eastern Civilization which had first emerged in the 
interior of China. 
The Sinic Civilization, to which the extant Far Eastern Civiliza. 
tion is ‘affiliated’, is sometimes represented as being the offspring 
of the Yellow River, because it happened to emerge in the Yellow 
River Valley; but before this account of the genesis of the Sinic 
Civilization is accepted, it has to be explained why the Danube 
Valley, with much the same disposition of climate and soil and 
plain and mountain,! has failed to produce a sister-civilization of 
the same physiognomy.? | 

And what of the Mayan Civilization? Are we to regard the 
tropical rainfall and vegetation of Northern Guatemala and of 
British Honduras as the positive cause of the emergence of this 
civilization there? ‘Then it has to be explained why human beings 
were stimulated into civilization in Central America by an environ- 
ment which is still keeping them, more than two thousand years 
later, on the most primitive level of savagery in the basins of 
the Amazon and the Congo. It may be objected that while these 
two latter areas lie actually on the Equator, the original home of 
the Mayan Civilization lies on the 15th degree of latitude north, 
towards the outer edge of the tropical zone. In order to meet this 
objection, we will abandon the comparison with the Amazon and 
the Congo and will compare the country in which the Mayan 
Civilization emerged with another low-lying rain-sodden jungle- 
clad country in approximately the same latitude on the other side 

* "The geographical configuration of the Danube Valley, with a lower plain extending 


from the mouth of the river to the Iron Ga is Fe, 
ntun 


Aegean environment 


er 


S a ? $ D g rt 
Unli ; putes ‘rom the third millennium B.c.; but this was abo 
Unlike the finie Civilization, it did not succeed in striking out along an indepen a 
ive p possible that the difference in the fortunes of the Sinic Civ net 
3 à on was due to the fact that although their cli’ se 
cal environments were similar, their human environments, in the sha 
ent. The Sinic Society, at the time of its ene 
C primitiv IST to have had no direct contact W! 
ivilization, at the time wher wt ve level. On the other hand, the abortive 
the Minoan Civilization and thes in gestation, was probably within the range © on 
visa these older and stronger 
n its em i i 
Civilization see The Combs ight account for its miscarriage. (For this abortive Da Age 
‘Cultures’, by J. L. Myres: ridge fAncient History, vol. i, ch. ii, ‘Neolithic and Bronze 
University Press).) : '¢ Danube in Prehistory, by V. G. Childe (Oxfor 
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coven, K monum o Mbodia and dis- 
qvilization as any: which the forests of C to the passage of a 
yielded up. What is the conclusion? That ro America have 
sodden tropical forests infallibly produce ee 0 -bing rain- 
jatitude happens to be round about 15 déc de when their 
might perhaps be forced on us, unconvincin conclusion 
a priori, if the civilization commemorated b 8 though it seems 
Wat, as well as the civilization commemorat 
or Ixkun, were found to be indigenous, 
logical evidence tells us that the civilization 
so magnificently in Cambodia was not nati 
imported ee overseas. Cambodia was a colonial out- 
post of the indu CiviNzation, and not a region with an independent 
civilization of its own. The remains of the Hindu Chile ation at 
Angkor Wat tell not for but against the hypothesis of a correlation, 
in the nature of cause and effect, between the existence of certain 
types of environment and the emergence of certain types of 
civilization. Angkor Wat testifies, first, that Cambodia did offer, 
like Central America, a tropical environment in which the existence 
of a civilization was possible; and, second, that in Cambodia the 
particular civilization which has proved that first point by estab- 
lishing itself there cannot have been a spontaneous product of this 
environment, since its remains bear evidence that it originated far 
away, in India. In the light of this testimony, it is impossible to 
contend that because the Mayan Civilization happens to have been 
indigenous to Central America, the environment common to 
Central America and to Cambodia is the positive factor to which 
the genesis of the Mayan Civilization is due? : Pa 
By the same logic, the suggestion that the Russian variety o E e 
Orthodox Christian Civilization is a product of the Bore a 
the Russian rivers, and the Russian cold can ie oe Te 
Pointing out that no civilization has been PERAS y ronment 
environment of Canada. Or if it is suggested that the env 
offered is the efficient cause of our Western 
Ga eae Europe = t ss that all the motley ingredients 
, it may be pointed ou 


er 1 

ivili s indigenous to Centra. 
1 It is taken for granted here that the Mayan ques ae Ro venind 
in Gent pace the ‘Diffusionist School’ of British arc 


ed by the ruins of Copan 
Actually, the pi re 
which expressed itself 
ve to the soil but was 


Jost Mayan work of art, now only 


" i nts 
controversy as to whether one oi the pue A Ds an aeh ori, epee e 
at second hand from a drawing by a sè eray 


i ists’ i is controv' 
HeePhant or a macaw. (The Diffusionists on as mi Sagan Pau). Pee eneral 


“€Phane: i flusionis® | 
d its and Ethnol . Elliot Smith Ui h below.) T i 
“ussion of the es see I. CG) O Ane aed rit sind dia 
ive i that, in , mn Ca ; 

tet give bee Huntington coot Pal America any more than in Cambe imate, an d 
wa, OW that th bit th lace of ‘th Mayan Civilization ie an Civilization arose here: 
as clad į e birthplace of the Ce the 1 ization aros e 
For Dr ia a different vegetation, at the tim PLD vii), A 


i agton’s v. i ee furthe 
£ i i on this point, $s 
1ews 
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262 THE CAUSE vironment exist, without ever 


en 1° . 
the West-European eR, ilizati l 
ad to produce an independent ct On on their oy, 


i f the United States: 
a resent frontiers of t! * Noth 
account, within the p her Sweden in Minnesota, another England 


in Maine, anot IT a 
tee e "e State, another Riviera in Southern California 
noie Castile in Colorado, and so on to the end of the list, Wh 


has a similarly compounds ee aay not begotten a simila 
ivilizati oth sides 0 : ; 
S os our critics may ie that, in our last two 
illustrations, we have not played fair. + may pomi out that the 
climatic and topographical environments o e k Civiliza. 
tion and of the Russian variety of the Ortho ox Christian Civiliza. 
tion, which we have just been comparing with similar climatic and 
topographical environments 1n the New World, are not the whole 


of the environment in which each of these two civilizations 


respectively emerged ; and they may contend that the comparisons 
which we have made, being limited to a part of the environment 
which has been arbitrarily torn from its context by us, are illegiti- 
mate. The environment of any society, they may proceed, is 
always twofold. There is the non-human environment, consisting 
of the climate and topography and hydrography of the area in 
which the civilization originates and in which it expands; and itis 
this element in the environment that has been exclusively con- 
sidered in this Study so far. There is also, however, a human 
environment, and this consists of all the other societies with which 
any given society has relations in either of the two dimensions of 
Time and Space.? 

For instance, the environment in which the genesis of our 
Westem Craton took place includes the “afin of 
topography and hydro aha Rp se 
the Western a y of the geographical area which w 
(pressing home thei riginal home. Moreover, they may procee 

: ne their counter-attack), these two elements in the 

tern Civilization emerged are ped 
; estern Civilizati ing ‘affiliate 

iS the Hellenic, could not have arisen in ee hich had 

lain quite beyond the horizon of Paa iena E at 

its widest range; and it is fr of the Hellenic Civilization eve? i 
New World in which all th os point out an area ip t 

ment of the Western Civil: e features of the non-human environ- 
shown that t Wilization can be found, unless it can also 
ronment in which the genesis of t 


having 


he human envi 


1 This dualit 
yoft i 
cratean Influences oe Environment is t 


ken int i Hippo” 
graph i > » At a nto account in chapter 16 of the 7 
snr Ce essay OF Naat Cle Situation, and alas in the second part 


racters. 
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Europe occurred was offeri 


raneo 
usly. In other words, the 


sition that an identical environm 

h ent ga i ivili 
‘on on one side of the Atlantic and ic ee, 
À other is not proved by establishing the clj Mises 


wy the age when the ‘affiliation’ of the 


llenic Civilization occurred; and i : 

Rent of the two environments breaks oe ee case for the 
Hellenic World, which had expanded in the course bane oe 
centuries from the coasts of the Aegean to the Gana f ae m 
and the Elbe, remained bounded until the end by he P 
Atlantic. And when a latter-day poet, hailing from the Fa We í 
of the Hellenic Orbis Terrarum, divined, in a flash of in aAa 
that the Atlantic was merely a vaster Mediterranean a PAR 
Spirit of Man, which had triumphed over the estrangin ce. 
would one day conquer the Ocean,! no Hellenic Columbus: arose 
to translate the poet’s dream into the mariner’s achievement 
Thus there never was an opportunity for a civilization ‘affiliated’ 
to the Hellenic to emerge in the New World as well as in the Old; 
and, in the absence of this human environment, the climate and 
topography and hydrography of North America offered itself in 
vain as a cradle for a nascent civilization. Had not the similar non- 
human environment in Western Europe remained equally sterile 
until its frozen soil was touched and thawed by the last rays of the 
declining Hellenic sun? 

_On the same lines, it could be argued by our critics that the 
similarity of the non-human environment in Canada to the non- 
human environment in Russia does not confute the thesis that 
the Russian variety of the Orthodox Christian Civilization was a 


1 Nunc iam cessit pontus et omnes 
patitur leges; non Palladia 
compacta manu regum referens 
inclita remos quaeritur Argo; 
quaelibet altum ‘cymba pererrat; 
terminus omnis motus, et urbes 
muros terra posuere nova; 
nil qua fuerat sede reliquit 
pervius orbis. 


Indus gelidum potat Araxem, 
Albim Persae Rhenumque bibunt. 
Venient annis saecula seris, 
quibus Oceanus vincula rerum 
laxet, et ingens pateat tellus, 
Tethysque novos detegat orbes, 


y 3 Thule. 
nec sit terris ultima (Seneca, Medea, I. 364-79" 
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nment; for the whole environment must 
d, in confining our attention to the fore 


and the rivers and the cold, which Russia offers in common 


ing to make a part of the environm. "! 
Canada, we re Eey raae NDIER We ourselves o 
duty for the y Leri to have guarded us against ff 
given to this aa oe noe named itthe Russian Civilization 
ae ra finities were solely with the geographical area ip 
which it happens to have emerged. We have rightly called it ‘the 
Orthodox Christian Civilization in Russia’, in order to put on 
record the fact that it is an offshoot of a society whose original stem 
stands not in Russia but elsewhere; and this fact rigidly limits 
the range within which any civilization resembling the Orthodox 
Christian Civilization in Russia could have established Itself. Tt 
limits it to the geographical radius within which it was Possible for 
offshoots from the original stem to take root at the particular stage 
in the growth of the tree at which the actual offshoot did establish 
itself in Russian soil.! Since Canada lay far beyond this radius, it 
is incorrect and misleading to suggest that the identical environ- 
ment which gave birth to a civilization in Russia existed in Canada 
likewise without giving birth to a civilization there. The Canadian 
environment lacked one of the essential elements of the Russian 
environment taken as a whole. 

Against such assaults from our critics we are not entirely defence- 
less. For instance, we might concede that the area, now occupied 
bythe United States, which offered substantially thesamenon-human 
environment as Western Europe for the genesis of a civilization, 
but offered it in vain, was not able to offer exactly the same human 
environment as Western Europe inasmuch as North America was 
never subject to social radiation from the Hellenic World. Having 
made this concession with a good grace, we could point out to our 
nea ce even when both elements in the environment are 
nha Ee the difference between the two environmen’ 

eat . Pnico-social totality, turns out after all to be nots 
g S might appear at first sight, Though the rays of Hellenis™ 
| of , the section © 

i tamer R between the Rio Grande and the Great Lakes 
une than Western Europe from the radiation 0 any 
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product of the enviro 
taken into account, an 


1 Lo ike roots of their own and so draw ary 100" 
lies within limits which are n - It is clear that the range of these subsidie pi 
ad ‘OF i and rigid. These roots cannot strike in 507 mpo 
ad of the branches, however suitable the chemical co 
IStance from the main stem. 
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civilization whatsoever. The New W 


indigenous civilizations of its own; and by the time when the fi t 
modern European explorers reached the Atlantic sea-board ‘of 
what is now the United States, the Mexic Civilization had alread 
radiated that far from its home on the Mexican Plateau—at a 
rate on the economic plane, as is proved by the fact that the Pil cis 
Fathers found the Red Indian tribes of Massachusetts eo 
the Mexic art of maize cultivation. If the non-human een 
which is common to Western Europe and to the United States did 
successfully combine in Western Europe with the human environ- 
ment which is represented by the radiation of the Hellenic 
Civilization, in order to give birth to a new civilization ‘affiliated’ 
to the Hellenic, why, in North America, did a similar non-human 
environment not combine with the corresponding human environ- 
ment which was provided by the radiation of the Mexic Civilization 
in order to give birth to another new civilization ‘affiliated’ to the 
Mexic? te 

Thus, the test which we have been applying to the theory that 
Environment is the positive factor in the geneses of civilizations 
may not, after all, be invalidated by the broader conception of the 
Environment which our critics have put into the field. At the 
same time, it remains true that the human environment in North 
America, while comparable to both that in Western Europe and 
that in Russia, is not identical with either of them; and there are 
also other elements of difference—for instance, the Time-factor'— 
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orld, as we have seen, has 


1 A non-correspondence, in the Time-factor, between the radiation of Hellenism over 
Western Europe and the radiation of the Mexic Civilization over North America may 
suggest the answer to the question asked at the end of the last paragraph: Why, in North 

erica, did not the non-human environment combine with the human environment 
which was provided by the radiation of the Mexic Civilization, in order a give air to 
another new civilization ‘affiliated’ to the Mexic? The Pilgrim F athers an e n aia 
chusetts not quite a hundred years after Cortez had conquered Mexico; and, at i e moment 
of the Spanish Conquest, the Mexic Society was still in the last convulsion o : a imie ol 
Troubles’ which had not yet reached its apparently inevitable end in (By se ove ) 
universal state by the Aztec Empire of ‘Tenochtitlan. (See I. C @) (6), Popa erie ce 

n this showing, if we reduce the chronology of Mexic history to tne te ae 
Hellenic and Western history, Mexic 1521 of the Christian Era corresponds approxi- 
mately to Hellenic 100 B.c. Now by 100 8.c. Hellenism was not yet ra g 


Widely or more vigorously over Western Europe than the Meie aoc rae we 
radiating over North America by a.D. 1521. From the beginning © i ne ns 
some seven or eight centuries—during which the Hellenic universal stat fame as 
: potence and passed out again into an interregnum—had still to a a Aane en 
utope, a new civilization, ‘affiliated’ to the Hellenic, began D a A eal and Noth 
the Spaniards English, French, and Dutch had never set foot in Y eai being exposed 
america, and that Mexic history had run its course to the end i oat don e Renh 
An e impact of our Western Civilization, who can say that might not by 1933 have 
erica, which had reached Massachusetts before A-D. 1020, MIE his date to forecast 
that ed effects which would bave enabled Eten teen ight be beyond repair, 
se though the divtnteoration of the Mexic Civilization Moc. Ri ight be expecte Tte 
emes 26W civilization or civilizations, ‘affiliated’ to mes Era, in the basins of the 
Ms in about the twenty-third century of the Chr ai, we cannot tell whether the 
human PPi and the St Lawrence? As things have turned ka ‘syentually have combined 
ie environm of the Mexic Civilization might no Nea new civilization, as the 
With the non. anan envitanment of North America to genera 
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to be taken into account. Accordingly, in order to be on the a 
side, we will now rule out of account all appi tations of our tes 
except those in which the civilization playing the part of the human 
environment in either case 1$ one and the same. | 

tion to such cases, We may still ask, fe 


Confining our atten : eS, may st 
example, erker the genesis of the Hittite Civilization is A 


pletely accounted for by the non n For of the 
Anatolian Plateau in combination with the human environment 
provided by the Sumeric Civilization, to which the Hittite Civiliza. 
tion is related through the Sumeric Society’s external proletariat, 
If a plateau exposed to the radiation of the Sumeric culture was 
really the positive factor by which the genesis of the Hittite 
Civilization was brought about, then the advocates of the Environ- 
ment-theory have to explain why 1t was that a sister-civilization, 
related to the Sumeric Civilization in the same manner and in the 
same degree, did not emerge contemporaneously on the Iranian 
Plateau. The plateau of Iran offers the same non-human environ- 
ment as the plateau of Anatolia; it is geographically nearer than the 
latter to the homelands of the Sumeric Society from which the 
radiation of the Sumeric culture was emitted; and there cannot be 
anything in the Iranian environment which is inimical to civiliza- 
tions a priori and in perpetuity, for we know that Iran became the 
second home of the Syriac Civilization a dozen centuries or so after 
it had failed to make a home for a sister-civilization to the Hittite 
Civilization of Anatolia. 

We may ask just the same question about the genesis of the 
Mexic Civilization on the Mexican Plateau. If a plateau exposed 
to the radiation of the Mayan culture was really the positive factor 
ou genesis of the Mexic civilization was brought about, 
dd na even emerge cotemporanety 
Pacific from D Ne at a the 
homelands of the Mayan Civilizati be 

yan Civilization in Northern Guatemala 
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human environm 
ent of Helleni : | | oe 
ment of Western Europe t enism actually did combine with the non-human envit], 


because the i : o bring our Western Civilizati : Sue cannot 
Bide che Mette radar ae Civilization io de Men aid deprived Fo 
before the Mexic radiati n and subjected it to a Western radiation instead, nit 


Un blem te 

niversity Press Climate sc! s prob 

of the Mexic Cie i 7? h a Huntington a eria ap a 
rens arhont these two equi ot include either tools of iron or beasts of DU ican 
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h-west, and are actuall sn 
the southy da eapo, Dearer to th i 
Plateau is? Why did a civilization related to Gis Meee 
on 


the een li Ge not on the less distant 


and e environment i i 
Ces was no more inimical a, pri nt in these high- 


| à ort to civilizati 
environment in Iran, as is proved by the fact th are 


d at, a dozen - 
turies or SO after the Central American highlands. had filed tp 
make a home for a sister-civilization to the Mexic Civilization of 
the north-western plateau, they were occupied by the Spanish 
joneers of a ee from overseas whose descen- 
dants are the ruling element in the six Central Americ - 
ublics of our day.! ee 


And what of the environment which 
Civilization? The non-human environment here was provided by 
the climate and topography of the Syrian coast-lands, the human 
environment by the Minoan Civilization—inasmuch as the Syriac 
Civilization emerged among Minoan refugees who secured a foot- 
ing on the coast of Syria during the post-Minoan interregnum and 
there encountered the Hebrew and Aramaean barbarians who were 
drifting into Syria out of its North-Arabian hinterland.? If a 
Mediterranean coast-line, exposed to the radiation of the Minoan 
culture, was really the positive factor by which the genesis of the 
Syriac Civilization was brought about, then why did no sister- 
civilization emerge contemporaneously along the opposite coast- 
line of Southern Italy and Sicily and North-West Africa from 
Taranto to Gabes? These coasts offer the same peculiar and dis- 
tinctive climate and topography, of the Mediterranean type, that 
are offered by the coasts of Syria; they are no more distant, or more 
dificult to reach, than the Syrian coasts are from the homelands 
of the Minoan Civilization in Crete and the Cyclades; and the 
researches of our modern Western archaeologists seem to bear i 
the traditions of Hellenic Mythology by informing us ie T 

[inoan Society, in its last days, was radiating its ek only 
eastwards on to the coasts of Syria but also wea 
coasts of Sicily and perhaps farther still. Why wa i of Minoan 
during the post-Minoan interregnum, when one ae seed of the 
Tefugees settled on the Syrian coasts ane abi barbarians from 
gore Civilization eng Her ne sow the seed of a 
the Arabian hinterland, another swarm Ci" | direction and settling 
Sister-civilization by hiving off in the opposite W t African coasts, 
on the South Italian and Sicilian and North- “hinterlands were 
Where Libyan and Italic barbarians from the 


s s , 34-6, below. 
1 On this, see further 11. D a ee 
2 See I. C (i) (6), pp. 100-2, BPON™ 


gave birth to the Syriac 
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: iting to receive the same seed and to bring forth, in due Course 
ar harvest. There was certainly nothing about these Western 
Le that was inimical to civilizations a priori. They Were 
ee rought forth so abundantly when the 


ich b 
eve eee eus and Hellenic settlers eventually a = 
cenitiiics later. If Southern Italy was capable of becomin 


‘Magna Graecia’ and Sicily and Africa of becoming foster-mothers 
rthage,! why did they all lie fallow dur; 
to a Syracuse and a Carthage, n Sva isel ng 
the post-Minoan interregnum, when, bri yria, precisely the same 
geographico-social environment was ringing a new civilization 
to birth? ee i 
And what of the ‘transplantation of the Far Eastern Civiliza. 
tion to Korea and Japan? If this phenomenon of ‘transplantation’ 
is wholly accounted for by the presence of soil of a certain quality 
at a certain range from the main stem of the tree, then why did 
not another offshoot of the Far Eastern Civilization take root 
simultaneously in the Malay Peninsula and in Indonesia? For the 
Far Eastern Society did expand some distance in this direction 
too. At the very time when it was advancing north-eastwards upon 
Korea and Japan, it was also advancing south-eastwards upon the 
long coast-land which is now occupied by the four Chinese pro- 
vinces Chekiang, Fukien, Kwangtung, and Kwangsi? and the two 
French possessions Tongking and Annam. This advance of the 
Far Eastern Civilization on a south-eastern front was as fruitful, 
as far as it went, as the advance in the north-easterly direction; 
for, if the one movement has produced the modern Japanese, the 
modern Cantonese are a product of the other. Then why did the 
south-eastward movement stop dead at the coast instead of taking 
to the sea and passing over into Indonesia, as the north-eastward 
a the Far Eastern Civilization actually took to the sea 
Passed over from the Asiatic mainland into Japan? Geo- 


oa a is not more distant than Japan is from the 





easier at TPU access to Sumatra b 
environment wise can there be anything in the Indonesi; 
field, in which the 1S inimical to civilizations a priori; for 


ar see trike 
root, was su ccessfully Eastern Civilization neglected to S: i 


. i a 
Civilization, though In mer undered from the Coroma i 
1 Hellenic S 
or s Syracuse and Syri ie 
teeter A GE Cuthge cuch surpassed and put out of cu 
2 Kwas ty —Syracuse her mother Corinth, Carth#£ 
angsi does not actually touch | 


the coast, 
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coast bY half the pese of the Indian Ocean. Striking out 
poldly across the d i Sta mariners called into existence in 
jndonesi@ a on a u Mate of such power and splendour that 
its ruins—4 TR ian Angkor Wat and a Javan Boroboedoer— 
are not PUl out 0 À ll by any monuments of Hindu Art 
shat survive in Continental India. But why is it the Hindu 
civilization, and not the Far Eastern Civilization, that has left its 
mark upon an archipelago which the Far Eastern mariners could 

ave reached without ever having to venture out of sight of land? 
These illustrations perhaps suffice to show that even the total 
raphico-social environment, in which the human as well as the 
non-human element 1s taken into account, cannot be regarded as 
the positive factor by which our twenty-one civilizations have been 
enerated. It is clear that a virtually identical combination of the 
two elements in the environment may give birth to a civilization in 
one instance and fail to give birth to a civilization in another 
instance, Without our being able to account for this absolute 
difference in the outcome by detecting any substantial difference in 
the circumstances, however strictly we may define the terms of our 
comparison. Conversely, it is clear that civilizations can and do 
emerge in environments which are utterly diverse. The non- 
human environment may be of ‘the fluvial type’ which has given 


birth to the Egyptiac and Sumeric civilizations and perhaps to an 
ay be of ‘the plateau 


independent ‘Indus Culture’ as well; or it m 
type’ which has given birth to the Andean and the Hittite and the 
Mexic civilizations; or it may be of ‘the archipelago type’ which 
has given birth to the Minoan and the Hellenic civilizations, and 
to the Far Eastern Civilization in Japan; or it may be of ‘the 
continental type’ which has given birth to the Sinic and the Indic 
and the Western civilizations, and to the Orthodox Christian 
Civilization in Russia; or it may be of ‘the jungle type’ which has 
given birth to the Mayan Civilization. This catalogue suggests 
that any kind of climate and topography is capable of serving as 
an environment for the genesis of a civilization if the necessary 
Miracle is performed by some positive factor which still eludes our 
search, And when we turn to the human environment, in the shape 
totter civilizations, we see that the diversity of possible mra 
tions is just as great here. Of the twong e g a frac © 
nig come to birth so far to our knowledge, a backgrounds 
while related to any earlier civilizations in t o ve an 
arlie the remaining fifteen all appear to yer = Moreover, 
0 r civilizations in various manners and degrees. HETO 
and ” these fifteen are offshoots which have taken eh oo 
ave grown up side by side with the main stems 0 
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270 THE CA ches. It seems as though the genesis of a civiliza. 
once were Aara in any kind of human ce or—on ths 
tion can a tés ‘unrelated’ civilizations—without any human 
evidence 0 
5 Il. : 
environment at a overt of Environment, and we h 
drawn the c ive 
We have ee erience as when we drew the covert of Race. We 
had the "e oye quarry which we are hunting; but we hay, 
have not foun through the thicket and have come out on the othe; 
fought our way “We have seen through the Environ. 


side into open country again h the Race-theory before. We have 


d s we saw through the © 
MS T it is: the hallucination of a wanderer lost in the 
seen 


forest, who has turned an 


d turned again in an ever narrowing circle 
till he cannot see the wood for the trees. When we struggled clear 
a the first thicket in our path we found that we had liberated our. 


selves from the conception of racial powers peculiar to this or that 


family and had attained the conception of an 
branch of the human ÉD tine itself in the conduct and achieve- 


omnipresent power, mani self 1 l | 
de of all Mankind and all Life, in which we recognize the 


philosopher’s Elan Vital or the mystic’s God. Looking back now 
upon the second thicket from which we have just broken out into 
the daylight, we shall find that, this time, we have shaken ourselves 
free from the conception of environmental stimuli, peculiar to this 
or that climate and area, or this or that human background, or 
this or that combination of the two. The Environment resolves 
itself into an omnipresent object confronting the omnipresent 
power which manifests itself in Life. We may conceive of this 
object as an obstacle lying across the path of the Elan Vital or as an 
Adversary challenging a living God to halt or do battle. On either 
view, we shall have to admit, once again, that we are not here face 
a pe the immediate object of our research. We have not 
ree te poste factor whic within the lst six chouni 
have ‘called ‘the Inte ad ankind ont of the Yin-state which we 
which gration of Custom’ into the Yang-activity 
uch we have called ‘the Differentiati lation’ i An 
object which presents itself lation of Civilization. 
of Las canot. Mn and D elf perpetually in every part of the field 
in certain times and aie “ene = ne Anse qua sare 
» has given an impetus to part of Mankin 


and not to the 
drawn, only gan ie must go on; and, with two coverts 
uty remains own 
* ‘Deutlich zeigt sich . |, q open. If our unkn 
SC, 


histori va | 
le eine Lebens der Men hee und die Geographie nur das Substrat des 
ande nicht Notwendigkeiten det, dass sie nur Môglichkeiten einer Entwicklung 
Leben, Yorgezeichnet , ., sondern ie Geschichte ist keineswegs in der Natur eines 
oder v 1e geistigen und individu ih das Entscheidende sind überall im menschlichen 
gart ii pchlässigen.’ eyer E. Ge Faktoren, welche das gegebene Substrat b enutzen 
erlin 1921, Cotta), P. 66; ope des Altertums, vol. i (i), 4th edition (Stutt- 


rire 
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yantity 1S neither Race nor Envy; ACTORS 


(b) CHALLENGE-AND-RESPONSE 
1. The Action of Challenge-and-Response 


In searching for the positive fact i sep à 
thousand years, has holed part of no T antes 
of Custom’ into ‘the Differentiation of Civilized aoe 

: à lon’, we have so 
far been employing the tactics of ‘the classical school! of our 
modern Western Physical Science. We have been thinking in 
abstract terms and experimenting with the play of soulless 
forces: Vis Inertiae and Race and Environment. Now that these 
manceuvres have ended, one after another, in our drawing blank, 
we may pause to consider whether our successive failures may not 
point to some mistake in method. Perhaps, under the insidious 
influence of the spirit of an outgoing age, we have fallen victims to 
‘the Apathetic Fallacy’ against which we took warning at the outset 
of our inquiry.t Have we not been guilty of applying to historical 
thought, which is a study ot living creatures, a scientific method of 
thought which has been devised for thinking about Inanimate 
Nature? In making a final attempt to solve the riddle that has been 
baffling us, let us follow Plato’s lead and try the alternative course. 
Let us shut our eyes, for the moment, to the formulae e Science 
in order to open our ears to the language of A aie Ji : 

So far, by the process of exhaustion, we have ma eae de 
the cause of the geneses of civilizations 1s not simple à DRASS 
it is not an entity but a relation. We have the 8 o ao 
this relation either as an interaction between two 1 ea ana 
like the petrol and the air which interact 1n the engine of a mot 

petrol and t human personalities. 
car—or as an encounter between two te = two conceptions. 
Let us yield our minds to the second of thes 


Perhaps it will lead us towards the fest nalities is the plot 
An encounter between two superhuman Ae human imagina- 

of some of the greatest stories and dramas ne Dee Pd ihe Ser: 

tion has conceived. An encounter bee y Man in the Book of 

Pent is the plot of the story of the Fall © me antagonists (trans- 
enesis; a second encounter between the sa is) is the plot 
gured by a progressive enlightenment 


1 See P à . 7-8, above. iij) (e) Annex, 
a ab are Mythology, see 1. C Gii) ( 


f Syriac sou 


p- 442, below. 
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of the New Testament which tells the story of the Redemption. 

an encounter between the Lord and Satan is the plot of the Book of 
Job; an encounter between the Lord and Mephistopheles is the 
et Goethe’s Faust; an encounter between Gods and De 
is the plot of the Scandinavian Voluspa‘; an encounter between 
Artemis and Aphrodite is the plot of Euripides Hippolytus, 

We find another version of the same plot in that ubiquitous an, 
ever-recurring myth—a ‘primordial image’, if ever there was one 
of the encounter between the Virgin and the Father of her Child, 
The characters of this myth have played their allotted parts on a 
thousand different stages under an infinite variety of names: 
Danae and the Shower of Gold; Europa and the Bull; Semele the 
stricken Earth and Zeus the Sky that launches the thunderbolt. 
Creusa and Apollo in Euripides’ fon; Psyche and Cupid; Gretchen 

-and Faust. The theme recurs, transfigured, in the Annunciation, 
In our own day in the West, this protean myth has re-expressed 
itself as the last word of our astronomers on the genesis of the 
‘Planetary System, as witness the following credo: 

“We believe . . . that, some two thousand million years ago, ..,a 
second star, wandering blindly through Space, happened to come within 
hailing distance of the Sun. Just as the Sun and Moon raise tides on 


the Earth, this second star must have raised tides on the surface of the 


the mathematical astronomer, when all 
, there comes forth, once again, 


1 The geni 
2 Jeans Sir vs 


conceived “Ty 
Pp. 1-2, M: ti 


James: The Mys ers Sibyl’s Vi 


. : e 
sion” has n veal his nam 
ious Univer ot chosen to re 


se (Cambridge 1930, University Press) 
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ection, OF the survival of the fittest, as Her ` 
sie hy dubs thar both Variation and Natural Sdiecton ae a 
elements m ternal factor ica Darwinism, in fact i ies te 
detre an internal factor, operating mysteriously in the inmost nature 
| constitution o : iving organisms, and an external ca nature 
sd dependent lines on the results achieved by the internal facos 
The inner factor, ariation, 1s positive and creative, pr ducing re 
T riatio as which are the raw material for progress. The pepe wg 
ratural Selection, 1s essentially negative and destructive uae factor, 
ful or less fit or useful variations and leaving the fa Hore el 
variations free Play to continue and multiply, and in this nr 
and adapting the individual to the character of its endok et a 
Vries has phrased it, the inner factor explains the ete 4. T 
external factor the survival, of the fit or useful variation or tenth i 
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The presence and potency of the internal as well as the external 
factor 1S admitted by the modern Western archaeologist, whose 
studies begin with a concentration of attention upon the environ- 
ment and end with an intuition of the mystery of Life. 


‘Environment . . . is not the total causation in culture-shaping. . . . It 
is, beyond doubt, the most conspicuous single factor. . . . But there is 
still an indefinable factor which may best be designated quite frankly as 
x, the unknown quantity, apparently psychological in kind. .. . If x be 


not the most conspicuous factor in the matter, it certainly is the most 


important, the most fate-laden.”* 


Even in our present study of history, this insistent theme of the 
superhuman encounter has asserted itself at least twice already. 
At an early stage we observed that ‘a society . . - 1S confronted in 


the course of its life by a succession of problems’ and that ‘the 
. . 3 

presentation of each problem is a challenge to undergo an ordeal 3 

ion of the same idea 


We were feeling our way towards an expression sal 
when we attempted to conceive Evolution through the simile of an 
encounter between a growing tree and a man with an axe: the 
image of the pollarded willow’.* | 

Let us try to analyse the plot of thi 
Tepeats itself in such different contexts am 

We may begin with two general features: the € 


s story or drama which 


d in such various forms. 
ncounter 1S 


2nd edition (London 1927; Macmillan), 
i y 

Scribe P. A.: Ancient Civilisations of the Andes (Nee pis and London 1) 

Me , Pp. 25-6. It should be noted, howete : oe 

coe er scholars here quoted in finding the cause © 

» he differs from them in regarding this relations no 


but as à 
e armony. The las he passages omitte 1 
compare ns as follows: dés oe Poy the environne be constructed, 
Continu ively rarely—culture will progress 
Actors, re may suppose, until ¥ ceases tO 
rom this it follows that .. .”- 4 I. C Gi) (b); P 


"Vi, pp. 22-3, above. 


1 
Pp. ae J. C.: Holism and Evolution, 


p. 168-9, above. 
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conceived as a rare and sometimes as a Le 

has consequences which are vast in ae == 

the breach which it makes se ao n 
in the easy-going wo 

i Gods bi he aken of men r ae Ww 

their way with so many of them : at t eir ictims could 44 

marshalled and paraded in poetic cata eens dns inciden Never 

ceased to be sensational affairs and invaria ly ey ted in the p 

of heroes. In the versions of the plot in which both the pa 

the encounter are superhuman, the rarity an 

of the event are apt to be thrown into strong: 

of Job, ‘the day when the sons of God came to Present themselves 

before the Lord, and Satan came also among them’, is evidenti 

conceived as an unusual occasion; and so is the enco 


d the Momentousneg 
er relief. In the Book 


d, of course, by the passage in the Book of Job) 
Murs the action of Goethes Faust2 In both these dramas, the 
Consequences on Earth of this unusual encounter in Heaven are 
tremendous. The single ordeals of Job and Faust Tepresent, in the 
intuitive language of fiction,3 the infinitely multiple ordeal of Man; 
and, in the language of theology, the: 
represented as following from the superh 
portrayed in the Book of Genesis and in the New Testament. The 
expulsion of Adam and Eve from the Garden of Eden, which 
follows from the encounter between Yahweh and the Serpent, is 
nothing less than the Fall of 


Man; the Passion of Christ in the New 
g less than Man’s Redemption. 
New Testament, the uniquenes 


S of the divine event is of 
the essence of the story; and this has been a stumbling-block to 
the Western intellect ever since the geocentric conception of the 
materjal universe was fi 


‘st impugned by the discoveries of our 
modern Western Astronomy, Milton, 


À who was acquainted with, 
and probably Convinced by, the hel; Ticjsystem of Copernicus, 
avoided. this stumbling-block by deliberately following the geo- 
centric system of Ptolemy When he set the stage for Paradise Lost. 
n the Sun itself has been dwarfed by 


uman encounters that are 


Ogmas, ‘Yoy 


d to confound theologia 
i u ho by definition is the m 
of our Universe, took flesh and su ered des in 
he Odyssey, B 


ly 
oa robab 
ephistopheles, ot Hesiodic Ehoiai + XL IL 225-330, a Passage which is Pl 

(iii) (e) Annex, pou sae jc den Alten gern’ (Faust, 1. 350). 
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Human Race on Earth? Ifthe E 
the d Man the i Roth we 
Universe an image of his Maker, your myth mi 
be contradicted by common sense, though it w iy might not 
D nable of verification. But what h ould still remain 
incap -n which th . What happens to this myth j 
Universe in WNIC the Earth Is one of a myriad ‘ y in a 
ks of dust, and life on Earth an accid myriad floating 
spec t ccident? If God chose thi 
eck for the scene of the unique divine event, Hj pos 
infinitely capricious and therefore infinitely frivolou 1s a oice was 
conceive that He made it? By drawing lots or b th ow do you 
The only alternative is to suppose that the diving eines ia 
unique after all, and that the tragedy of the Incarnation and i 
Crucifixion has been enacted on every speck of dust in the Universe 
But then does not the very multiplication of the performance 
somehow rob it of its sublime and awful significance? A myriad 
myriad crucifixions on a myriad myriad earths? We make non- 
sense of them by the simple process of writing out the astro- 
nomical figure in arabic numerals, as the Shakespearian hyperbole 
of the 40,000 brothers is made nonsense of by Straker in Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s Man and Superman.’ 

Yet this modern astronomical conception of immensity, which 
appeared, only yesterday, to confute the ageless myth of the unique 
divine event, may appear to rehabilitate it to-morrow; for the 
immensity of the reputed extent of empty space is out of all 
proportion to the immensity of the reputed number of the stars; 
and it follows from this that the encounter between the Sun and 
a star unknown, which is supposed to have given birth to our 
Planetary System, ‘is an event of almost unimaginable rarity ’.? 

‘Millions of millions of stars wandering blindly through Space for 
millions of millions of years are bound to meet with every sort of acci- 
dent, and so are bound to produce a certain limited number of planetary 
systems in time. Yet the number of these must be very small in com- 
parison with the total number of stars in the sky. 

‘This rarity of planetary systems is important, because, so far as 
we can see, Life of the kind we know on Earth could only originate 
on planets like the Earth. It needs suitable physical conditions a 
He the most important of which is a temperature at whic 

Uostances can exist in the liquid state. , 

‘The stars themselves are disqualified by being far too Be ve oa 
Ink of them as a vast collection of fires scattered throughout space, 


istianity i by no means 
hristianity 18 of course 
toe which is its premiss). It may carry 
d leave a Platonist or à Mahayanian 


1 . . 
abeok ts reductio ad absurdum of the myth © 
convicti (even granting the astronomical hypot i 
Bugdhior t0 Syriac and Western minds, but it youe eave A P emain dazzle aN 
endless, Unmoved. In the scriptures of the an yar Ve of shining Buddhas, 
j ddhism (London 1921, 


I . 
Edyutating infinite space’ (Sir Charles Eliot: Hinduism and Bu 
O. 


d), vol. ii, p. 26). 
Sans, op. cit., p. x. p28) 
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276 THE C à ; which 1 à 
roviding warmth in a ete of frost on our F os scale—an, 
absolute 7ero—about 454 of Space which lie out beyond the 


; tches : : : ` 
Milky Way. 


to them there is a temperature 
hundreds of degrees of froni a vP ids melt, all liquids boil. 9 


thousands of degrees, sean narrow temperate zone which surrounds 

‘Life can only h A definite distance. Outside these zones Life 
each of these fires a ide, it would be shrivelled up. At a rough com. 
would be frozen; ins ain which Life is possible, all added together, 
putation, these thousand million millionth part of the whole of 
constitute Wess À inside them Life must be of very rare occurrence, for 
ites o ae accident for suns to throw off planets, as our own Sun 
iti 


bout one star in 100,000 has a planet 
that probably only a : : re: ga 
on nad in the small zone in which Life is possible.’! 


in this portrayal of the encounter between two stars 
wa ig aaa hae led to the appearance of Life on Earth, 
the rarity and the momentousness of the event turn out to be 
almost as much of the essence of the story as they are in the Book 
of Genesis and in the New Testament, where the encounters are 
between God and the Devil and the consequences are the Fall and 
the Redemption of Man. The traditional plot of the play has a 
way of reasserting itself in exotic settings. 
The play opens with a perfect state of Yin. In the Universe, 


. Balder keeps all things bright and beautiful through keeping himself 
alive. In Heaven, 


Die unbegreiflich hohen Werke 
Sind herrlich, wie am ersten Tag.? 


On Earth, Faust is perfect in knowledge ; Job is perfect in goodness 
and prosperity ;3 Adam and Eve, in the Garden of Eden. are perfect 
in innocence and ease; the virgins—Gretchen, Danae, "Hippolytus 
a eo on beauty. In the astronomers’ universe, 
uate aac, a o on matter, is travelling on an 
an ae Space. In the biologist’s universe, the 
When Yin is thus pombe to its environment. 


: e inert air į : 
motor-engine. If we think of th the combustion-chamber of 


* Jeans, op. cit., pp, 4-5 
KAES 


2 Faust, 11. 249-50. 3 Job i. 175: 


nie en a la 
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nirvana, We must bring anoth 
oF “et the mind thinking again by Sor on toth 
set the heart feeling again by instilling di ee 
or antipathy ; 1n fact, an enemy to sow bie tat 
of desire to generate karma. This is the wales he 
Book of Genesis, of Satan in the Book of Job of Meoh; 
Goethe’s Faust, of Loki in the Scandinavian M = Poe in 
dite in Euripides Hippolytus and Apollo in his I a OLA phra. 
star in Sir James Jeans’s cosmogony, of the E on, of the passing 
Darwinian theory of Evolution. In the lan ne on 
Western Science, ‘the inner creative ee A z o n 
directly under the stimulus of the external factor and Fe ni 
tions which emerge are the result of this ten apa 
~ w : ges most clearly when it is ip | by 
i i aop eles. First, the Lord propounds it in the Prologue in 
Des Menschen Tätigkei i 
Er liebt sich bald die ae, ne 
Drum geb’ ich gern ihm den Gesellen zu 
Der reizt und wirkt und muss, als Teufel, schaffen.3 


Afterwards, Mephistopheles gives the same account of his role in 
introducing himself, on Earth, to Faust: 

Ich bin der Geist, der stets verneint! 

Und das mit Recht; denn alles, was entsteht, 


Ist wert, dass es zugrunde geht; 
Drum besser war’s, dass nichts entstiinde. 


So ist denn alles, was ihr Sünde, 
Zerstörung, kurz das Böse nennt, 
Mein eigentliches Element.* 


Finally Faust explains the adversary’s role, 
his own experience, in his dying speech: 
Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wi 


Der täglich sie erobern muss.° 
, 
he function of ‘the external factor 


factor’ with a perpetual stimulus 
t potently creative 
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e stage: a critic 
$; an adversary to 
discontent or fear 
e field ;1 an access 
the Serpent in the 


by implication, from 


e das Leben 


i In prose we may put it that t 
to supply ‘the inner creative 
of the kind best calculated to evoke the mos 


I 
Matthew xiii, 24-30. £ 
s pots, Holism and Evolution, 2nd edition 
idea is ex Il. 340-3. In the oddly different language 
Raison expressed by Turgot in his Plan de Deux Disc 
à la Chin la Justice, mieux écoutées, aU t miin 
n'est oDe. +. Le genre humain serait resté à jamais dans la Pas“ passions tu 
ange mais parfait ne doit jamais étre entièrement té. quent de progrès. 
datgereuses, sont devenues un principe d'actions ir par con Gol. ii P 632) 75-6 
"80t, nouvelle édition (Paris 1344 Guillaumin, 2 s VOS aust, 1l. 115757 


aust, Il. 1338-44. 


(London 1927» Mac 


e cela est à peu p 


: m $ 
raient tout fixé, c sdiocrité. «> Mais ce qui 
j s la médiocr: multueuses, 


» (Œuvres 


| 
| 


ee ee 
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le of ‘the external factor’, the 


Í easa r 
variations. If we el environment of human life, we shall fing 
climatic an ith Dr. Ellswort Huntington 
that our pro tively high degree of oen = a relatives 
thesis ‘that a T f he season of cyclonic storms ha pparently bee, 
Jong duration of t vilization has risen to high 
characteristic © Pe and at P resent’.! The converse of Dr. 
‘the cyclone belt and the habitat of 


i a 
levels both in the P 
i , etween s À 
Huntington ee which he likewise propounds, that all 

t , urable to civilization by very reason 


civilizations” 1S £ 
imates are un avo : 
monotonous cli greatly they may differ from one 


: wever é l 
of their monotony, he this thesis, the various 


ding to 
i other feature. Accor ] 
A VE Central Asian summers and winters,? with their 


ree ext and cold, or of Tropical lowlands and highlands, 
with their extremes of humidity and dryness, all produce on 
human spirits the same uniformly depressing and deadening effects.s 
Supposing, again, that we reckon our bodily physique among the 
components of ‘the external factor’ which acts upon the inner 
creative factor’ in the human psyche, then, in the light of what we 

’s’ function, we shall see 


have come to regard as ‘the external factor he 
the reason for a ‘law’ which we have stumbled upon empirically‘ 


—thelaw that the geneses of civilizations require contributions from 
more races than one. If the mongrel is found by experience to be 
more apt for civilization than the thoroughbred, we may attribute 
his prowess to the stimulus administered to his psyche by the 


physical disturbance that results from the crossing of two distinct 
physical strains. 
eae to the Paguan, of Mythology, the impulse or motive 
activity an perfect Yin-state pass over into a new Yang- 
God. tke chee an intrusion of the Devil into the universe © 
images because he can best be described in these mythological 
arises when the st y are not embarrassed by the contradiction that 
statement is translated into logical terms. In logic, 


E GENE 


1 Huntington, Ells 
: , W à pe $ 
pae University Put ee and Climate, 3rd edition (New Haven 1924, 
Bee ee especially chapter x: “Thy Passage here quoted gives the main theme of the 
t climate, for work and for h j e Ideal Climate’, where the author suggests that the 
rises above the ph eve th qetermiined by three factors. It i a climate ‘in 
Physical optimum of about ae ane mental optimum of perbaps 3 r a 
, but varies seasonally to the fullexte 


these limits, It; 
. Itisa cli i . 
extre climate in w 6 
me. In the third lan which the daily changes of temperature are numerous a 
: e 

(ie. t 


greatest number it is È 
` of : a clim i | 3 
cit, pp. 398-9). cyclonic storms, not ae Th the manum of storminess | i) (oP 

est number of inches of rainfa s 


ora ne 
pr R: graphic visual Presentation of thi 
5 See op. ee, a a 
land and Siber? PP. 235-8, fo 
6S eria, » for further illustrati 4 Op. cit., pP- 226-7: 
ce II C (ii) (a) 1, pp. dea tations of the same thesis apropos of Greeñ 
» ADove, 


quation, sec op. cit., the pair of maps pp 
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¢ God’s universe is perfect, there can : 279 
ie if the Devil exists, the petfericn Whi ioc ovale it, 

yst have been incomplete already through the e a to spoil 
existence., This logical contradiction, which a act of his 
resolved, iS intuitively transcended in the imagery of ne a 


t,t who give glory to 
the prophe ; : : y to an omnipotent God ; 
granted that He is subject to two crucial limitations Aa 


The first limitation is that, in the perfection of what He has 


created already, He cannot find an opportunity for further i 
activity. If God is conceived as transcendent, then G 


Die unbegreiflich hohen W 
Sind herrlich, wie am le 


the works of creation are as glorious as ever they were, but they are 
not ‘changed from glory to glory’.3 At this point, the principle that 
‘where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty’ fails; and, if God 
is conceived as immanent, the same limitation still holds: 


Der Gott, der mir im Busen wohnt 
Kann tief mein Innerstes erregen, 
Der über allen meinen Kräften thront, 
Er kann nach aussen nichts bewegen.5 


The second limitation upon God’s power is that when the 
opportunity for fresh creation is offered to Him from outside, He 
cannot but take it. When the Devil challenges Him, He cannot 
refuse to take the challenge up. ‘Live dangerously ’, which is the 
Nietzschian Zarathustra’s ideal, is God’s necessity. This limitation 
is illustrated in the Parable of the Tares: 


‘So the servants of the householder came and said unto him: “Sir, 
didst thou not sow good seed in thy field? From whence, then, hath 


1 The contradiction cannot be resolved by translating its 
ee language, as they are translated by General Smuts in t 

olism and E: je ition . 180-1): . : 

‘Science poe sey mee ae physico-chemical system The truer du.ol the 
composed of elements in more or less of equilibrium. - » : he ear change? 
Structure is... only approximate; were it complete, little zoon T uni ele gene 
the physical world would be a stereotyped system of fixed as Gosie RS S greàt 
toom Would be left for those changes and develop ugh Space-Time. The funda- 
System of events, a great history moving onward through SP i 


) ble equilibrium. | 
Mental structures of Nature are thus in somewhat nection oF God’s universe and the 


In this “tion bi n the p brium’, which 
: a tion betwee m’, whic 
quistence of Peal nee eee in the formula unstable ed aior unced for by an 
act, a contradiction in terms. To say that events in SP ation of the World is the work 
Unstable equilibrium’ is equivalent to saying that the cref librium’ is the same mons 
of a supreme being called “Devil-God’, An uae le edi The only difference is that 
rosity in logi “Devil-God’ would be in My ay i sented to them in the 
our mind gic as a ‘Devil-Go the monstrosity 18 Press terminology, being 
brand-new baour mo ern et highly charged with meani ME pe into less significant 
a poetry and bee p translating our thoughts Tore always exposed mof wens 
Tm, pada ae ic i” ted a . 
led iatras p cedlessly increase the danger—t? WO") Faust, Il. 249; Rat, I- 1566-9. 
ra CR ii 18 4 2 Corinthians iii. 17, 


terms into impersonal and 
he following passage of his 
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280 >” He said unto them: Anenemy hath ae thi The ati 
it tares! nim: “Wilt thou then that we go and gather them up)» 78 
— a ONY lest, while ye gather up the ta th y root up also m 
es with me Let both grow together until the harvest,” 1 e 
whea s ` 7 

God is bound to accept the predicament pe is thrust upon Him 

by the Devil because He can only refuse at os price of renouncin 
His own purposes and undoing His own work-~in fact, at the price 
of denying His own nature and ceasing to be God, which is either 
j other story. j | 
logical terms, is He still 


impossibility or another S i 
PI God is thus not en is and to cote D 

; invincible ? e 1s bo p the Deyip 
mythologically invincl baind to Win ihe enie bank m 


is He equally i 
a Dispel where God’s part 1s played by Artemis 
and the Devil’s by Aphrodite, Artemis is not only unable to decline 
the combat but is foredoomed to defeat. The relation between the 
Olympians—all peers of one another in a barbarian war-lord’s war. 
band2—is anarchic: | 

‘ "Twas the will 
Of Cypris that these evil things should be, 


Sating her wrath. And this immutably 
Hath Zeus ordained in heaven: no God may thwart 


A God’s fixed will; we grieve but stand apart.? 


And Artemis can only console herself by making up her mind that 
one day she will play the Devil’s role herself to Aphrodite’s hurt: 
My hand shall win its vengeance, through and through 
Piercing with flawless shaft what heart soe’er 
Of all men living is most dear to her.* 


Thus, in Euripides’ version of the plot, the vic i ttle 
falls to the Power which assumes the Devil’s role an the y 
is not creation but destruction. In the Scandinavian version, 
sou is likewise the outcome of Ragnarék—when ‘Gods an 
ieee are slain’s—though the unique genius of the 
behold the light of eee Pis Sibyl'8 vision pierce the gloom # 
Ho à ee 0 D dawn beyond it. On the other hand, 
compulsory er of the plot, the combat which follows the 
exchange of fire in whi y a challenge takes the form, not of 
fil to Kill is man, but of a oeil B2S the first shot and cant 
bouid to-lose. The he a wager which the Devil is apparently 
1! Matthew xiii. 27-30. S art in which this wager-mott ‘ 


5 Buripide A), BP: 9657, above, 
* Op. cit,, Il, 14202" Ul 1327-30, Gilb 
s Grönbech se eet i ert Murray’s translation. 

Part II, p. 302, “ture of the Teutons (London 1931, Milford, 3 parts in 2 aa 
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Led out are, of course, the Book of Job 

in Faust, again, that the points = ne 

i After the eae ce the wager with 

prologue in Heaven, the terms are a 
vephistopheles and Faust, as follows: Foret 
$ ‘qust. Werd’ ich beruhigt je mi i 
1 ge ee ieee = a Faulbett legen, 
Kannst du mich schmeichelnd je belügen 
Dass ich mir selbst gefallen mag - 
Kannst du mich mit Genuss betrügen— 
Das sei für mich der letzte Tag! 
Die Wette biet’ ich! 

Mephistopheles. Topp! 

Faust. Und ! 
Werd’ ich zum Augenblicke oe a 
‘Verweile doch! Du bist so schön! 

Dann magst du mich in Fesseln schlagen, 
Dann will ich gern zugrunde gehn! 
Dann mag die Totenglocke schallen, 
Dann bist du deines Dienstes frei, 

Die Uhr mag stehn, der Zeiger fallen, 

Es sei die Zeit fiir mich vorbei!? 


The bearing of this mythical compact upon our problem of the 
geneses of civilizations can be brought out by identifying Faust, 
at the moment when he makes his bet, with one of those ‘awakened 
sleepers’ who have risen from the ledge on which they had been 
lying torpid, and have started to climb on up the face of the cliff, 
in our simile of the climbers’ pitch.? In the language of our simile, 
Faust is saying: ‘I have made up my mind to leave this ledge and 
climb this precipice in search of the next ledge above. In attempt- 
ing this, I am aware that I am courting danger and deliberately 
leaving safety behind me. I am aware that if once I pause I shall 
fall, and that if once I fall I shall fall to destruction. Yet, for the sake 
of the possible achievement, I am ready to take the inevitable risk. 
In the story as told in this version of the plot, the intrepid 
climber, after an ordeal of mortal dangers and desperate w e 
succeeds in the end in scaling the cliff triumphantly. In an Jo 
and Faust, the wager is won by God; and again, 1n few Oe 


ment, t ing is giv ‘igh the revelation of a second 
» the same ending is given, throug de combi 


encoun : antagonists, : 
ter between the same pair of D ginal version 


betwee hich, in the ori 
i Been and Hie Bemper i ther in the manner of the 


i the Book of Genesis, had ended ra Hippolytus.* 


Combat b K 1 i the 
etween d Aphrodite ın 
sk Artemis and APATO ust, I. 1692-1708- 
art, Division B, pp. 192-5» above. a is darkly conveyed in ‘it shall brui 


aust, N 
ye > ar 
tof a future reversa of fortune. W h 
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Goethe’s Faust: and 
most clear. 


a ce this 
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The hin 
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and the New Testament alix, : 


t i 
cn Job and Faust an". sit 
os declared outright, that the wager cannot ;* 


1 in meddling with God’, à. dt 

vil; that the Devil, 8 Work 

f ae but can only Serye „the és = God, ho 
cannot irU ter of the situation all the time dE ves the Devil , De 
remains ee a hang himself. 'This seems # ae pos in Jesu, 
ae ae chief priests and captains of the emple and the 
is Thi is your hour and the power of darkness’ ;1 and in hig 
elders: y YéThou couldst have no power at all against me 
words to Pilate: bove’.2 And the implication 


. i thee from a 
except it were given fain the pen of 2 ni 


worked out in the following passage 


Christian theologian : | | 

‘Not through pain and defeat and death does Sue ue to victory— 
and after Him all we who are Christ's because a PF ut . . . these 
things are the victory. . - - It is... in the Risen Christ that we can see 
how Evil, against which we yet must strive, runs its course and is found 
at the end to be the good which it seemed to be resisting and destroying: 
how God must abandon us in order that He may be the more sure of us: 
So, in Goethe’s Faust, in the Prologue in Heaven, after the wager 
has been offered and taken, the Lord declares to Mephistopheles: 


Du darfst auch da nur frei erscheinen,* 


and announces that He gladly gives Mephistopheles to Man asa 
companion, because he ; 
reizt und wirkt und muss, als Teufel, schaffen.5 


Stranger still, Mephistopheles, when he opens his attack upon 
Faust, introduces himself to his intended victim as 


| Ein Teil von jener Kraft 
Die stets das Bése will und stets das Gute schafft.® 


sue Mephistopheles, notwithstanding the fearful wickedness 

a X ering sn he manages to produce, is treated throughout 

a y 7 à ie who is destined to be a dupe. This note $8 

Prol y the Lord Himself in the Passage just quoted from the 
ogue in Heaven, where He proceeds: 


An habe deinesgleichen nie gehasst. 
on allen Geistern die verneinen 


Ist mir der Schalk am wenigsten zur Last.” 


i shalt brui . | 
(hance to Hippolytus that he, his heel’, is hard! mor ing than 
at he shall beco y e comforting 


3 4 1423-30). me the object of a cult and the hero © 
n expression ot ph (SJ): The I t Luke xxii. 53. 2 John xix: Hy 

Hy ton of the same truth Inward Vision (liondee veo. Longmans), PP: 62- : 

a Soul (Landon 2 Psychologist, will pen ebly similar lañgusge, from the standpo of 
¢ Faust, 1. 336.39 Kegan Paul) ound in Jung, C. G.: Modern Man in Sea” 


6 Faust, l. i335- EPR: a745 
1335-6, ; Faust, 1. 343, quoted above: 
aust, 11. 337-9- 
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St part of the pl i 

: play and 

ne ot his ral ons 
. in vein, Mephistoph i 
d into a positive figure of fun. F E de 
mer aust repeats, in his dying 


Verweile doch, du bist so schön 


„n which his wager with Mephistopheles t 
Joats over the Corpse in the belief th 
fe has congratulated himself too soo 
crucial formula not affirmatively apro 
conditionally apropos of the future: 
Zum Augenblicke möchť i 
‘Verweile doch, du bist hr 
Im Vorgefuhl von solchem hohen Gliick 
Geniess’ ich jetzt den héchsten Augenblick.? 


Mephistopheles has not won the wager after all ; and he is ignomini- 
ously pelted off the stage with volleys of roses strewn by a chorus 
of putti, who distract him with their sensuous charms while they 
spirit away the dead Faust’s immortal part from under his nose. 
In his mingled self-pity and self-contempt for so much labour lost, 
Mephistopheles cuts a poorer figure than the discomfited Shylock 
inthe denouement of Tie Merchant of Venice. 
These ludicrously discomfited villains who have been created by 
our two great modern Western dramatists have their prototype in 
the Scandinavian Loki: a figure who played his part in a traditional 
and anonymous drama which was performed as a religious rite 
before it crystallized into a myth. In this ritual drama, Loki 
‘was the sacral actor-whose business was to draw out the demon, to 
bring the antagonism to a head, and thus to prepare for victory—hence 
the duplicity of his nature. . . . Such a figure has to bear the blame of the 
tricks and feints necessary to provoke the conquest of Life, he or 
a comic figure—the trickster who is predestined to be overreached. 


Has the Devil really been cheated? Did God accept a wager 
which He knew all the ae that He could not lose? That would a 
a hard saying; for, if that were true, the whole transaction wou 


ave been a sham. God would have been o p 

oi ter all; A 

vould not have been ‘living dangerously , a ts 1e $ He 

othing venture, nothing win.’ An encoun i ee 

encounter could not produce the consequence o 7 e 
€ vast cosmic consequence of causing Yin to pass 


, Faust, 1 
2 Kous W 11167-843. 
ust, MN. r1581— d 85-6. 
be Grénbech, Ÿ. «The Culture of the Teutons (London 1931; 
» PP. 331 and 332. à 


ture! 
speech, 


urns; and Mephistopheles 
at he is the winners but 
n; for Faust has recited the 
pos of the present, but only 


Milford, 3 parts in 2 vols.), 
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284 THE CAUS imaina that the wager Abe Le Devil offers, 
Perhaps the explà ts, covers not the whole o od s creation but 
and which God accep H he whole, is at stake; yet the chances 


+ rt, à ed cannot : 
only a part. The pats) part is thus expos possib] 
and T C te In the language of our modern 
leave the 


i cience: ee 
Western Physical S oes not mean an alteration in the position 


: dibrium d a : Pg 
‘A change ine ent of the structure only; there is a redistriby. 
and activity 0 


ts. It is the very nature of the structur 
tion which affects all the coer o distribute the change over all its Cin: 
in changing its RSA demon is at work among these elements to trans. 
ponent nn them, and to vary their functions slightly so ag 
D die aa balance or equilibr jum of the whole. Itis an inherent 


character of the physico-chemical structure as such, and is explicable 


on purely physical and chemical principles which do not call for the 


intervention of an extraordinary agent.” 
In the language of Mythology, when one of God’s creatures is 
tempted by the Devil, God Himself is thereby given the oppor- 
tunity to recreate the World. By the stroke of the Adversary’s 
trident, all the fountains of the great deep are broken up. The 
Devil’s intervention has accomplished that transition from Yin to 
Yang, from static to dynamic, for which God had been yearning 
ever since the moment when His Yin-state became complete, but 
which it was impossible for God to accomplish by Himself, out of 
His own perfection. And the Devil has done more for God than 
: as for, when once Yin has passed over into Yang, not the Devil 
prem ret Coy mpg i eh oof on 
once the divine equilibrium fh a à a g level. When 
bility, the Devil hag shot his bolt ; and th eae 1 
on a new plan, in which God € restoration of equilibrium 
ithi ods purpose is fulfilled, lies wholly 


d’s power. In thi 
en 1S act of creati ich i le 
permanent and significant result of the ee he 


and the Devil, ‘no de ransaction between God 


He has pl : : 
not deny eee 


I 
Smuts, J.C.: Holism and Evo, 


2 This is th luti 

` e moti ution Sy 

dant oas being mare Line Syriac myth (ation (London 1927, Macmillan), p. 18% 
s ; i gi TV. . 2 * ea 

assailant, ina doing 80, goes Pais i demon or Gol kk in Genesis xxxii. 24 3) before 

come Jacob's vase of his nature a his way to Beng aes f—who assails Jaco g 

hope of putting sistance and break a be gone before den his gwn discort to over” 

© comply wi out of acti €—eve : i; and when he fails t°. she 

Pty with Jacob’s termes Hoes he is ap veing his supernatural power a nd 

` not let th nfess that Jacob has prevaile 


e go except thou bless me.’ 





oa tren e 





POSSIBLE POSITI 

Knowing that God would not or IVE FACTORS 
were offered, the Devil did not a t 
silently but eagerly, that the offer would be an vee was hoping, 
at obtaining an opportunity to ruin one of God's p? MS Jubilation 
the Devil did not foresee that he would be Fe choicest Creatures, 
opportunity to renew the whole work of ene God Himself an 

urpose 18 fulfilled through the Devil’s inst on. And so God's 
Devil’s despite.! Tumentality and in the 

It will be seen that this denoue 

role of God’s creature who is the obje = 7 pr turns upon the 
again we find ourselves beset by logical contradictiors 0° here 
A Job or a Faust is at once a chosen vessel and av IL ne sides. 
tion; and, in the fact of being subjected essel of destruc- 


; : to hi 
fulfilled his function, so that it makes no ets ne | 


Heaven whether he, on Earth, is blasted by the 

he emerges more finely tempered. Even if ~ Devi has io 
with him—even if his destruction is complete—God’s purpose is 
nevertheless fulfilled and the Devil’s purpose frustrated: for, in 
spite of the sacrifice of the creature, the Creator lives, while, 
through the sacrifice of the creature, the work of creation proceeds: 

‘Of old hast Thou laid the foundation of the Earth, and the Heavens 
are the work of Thy hands. 

‘They shall perish, but Thou shalt endure. Yea, all of them shall 
wax old like a garment; as a vesture shalt Thou change them, and they 
shall be changed. 

‘But Thou art the same, and Thy years shall have no end,’2 


Again, this chosen vessel of destruction which is the object of the 
wager between God and the Devil is their common field of action, 
the arena in which they do battle, the stage on which they play; but 
he is also the combatants as well as the arena and the ae 
personae as well as the stage. Created by God and abandone X i = 
Devil, he is seen, in the prophet’s vision, to be an an : ae 
both his Maker and his Tempter, while, in a o e 
analysis, God and the Devil alike are reduced to conflicting psy 


i i iness, he would have 

1 It would seem to follow that, if the Devil had known his business, Be a 

Played just the opposite game. Instead of naively vaunting 18 me saree 

Acchangela i hymning the on ae a the perfection of His works. His 

changels in hymning the omnipotence Sa God’s chief creatio n, Man: 

Welt bleibt stets von gleichem | $ 
h als wie am ersten Tags 


Song would have been not a cand 

‘Der kleine Gott der 

but a disi Und ist so wunderlic 

isingenuous ‘God’s in His Heaven, ig 

Alls right with the Worlds 

aye sthaps the Devil does play this game ee myth of ‘the Envy ©! 
I 5 br eakdowns of civilizations, in studying 

2 C (iii) (c) 1, vol. iv, pp. 245-61, below.) 
salm cii, 25-7. 


i opos of 
e shall recur to this aa (See 











HE GENESES oF CIVILIZATIONS 
7 THE CA T pul —forces which EU T existence 
orces In pe ee : 

apart from the D de eject of the wager between God and 
The concep ne ncarnation of God 18 familiar. It is the central 
the Devil n New Testament; and it 1s readily trans ated into the 
eee Sf out modern Western Physical Science: 

a ne individual and its part ocally means and end to one 


s are recipr *s E piga 

À S £ sarding, but each suppo e othe 

another; neither 1S merely ne which is called Life. And so it 
trol of the whole also maintains and assists 


happens that the central con directed 
p and the functions of the parts are VEE towards the 


and fulfilment © . , 
The conception that the object of the wager 1S a same tıme an 
incarnation of the Devil is less familiar but perhaps not less pro- 
found. It is expressed in the encounter between Faust and the 

trates Faust by proclaiming Faust’s likeness 


Earth Spirit, who pros 2 
to the spirit whom he understands—the still unmanifested 


Mephistopheles : 
Faust. Der du die weite Welt umschweifst, 
Geschiftiger Geist, wie nah fühl’ ich mich dir! 
Geist. Du gleichst dem Geist den du begreifst, 
Nicht mir! (Verschwindet). 
Faust (zusammenstiirzend). Nicht dir! 
Wem denn! 
Ich Ebenbild der Gottheit! 
Und nicht einmal dir!? 


It remains to consider the role of this ‘Devil-God’, this part and 
oe this creature and incarnation, this arena and combatant, 
ae player; for, in the wager version of the plot, the 

unter between the Powers of Hell and Heaven is only the pro- 


logue, while the passi 
of the play. passion of a human figure on Earth is the substance 


I : : 
Per sae apes of this drama, suffering is the keynote of 
of Nazareth, or by J a s part, whether the part is played by Jesvs 
»or by Job, or by Faust and Gretchen, or by Adam and 


Eve, or by Hippol 
te depicts ppolytus and Phaedra, or by Hoder and Balder. ‘He 


: : nd rejected o 2 
with grief.” f men; a man of sorrows, and acquainted 


; ‘He il 
hot irons and b will be scourged, racked, shackled, blinded with 


i , e put to e 

pag: * Faust makes his a other torment, ending with being 
ith his mastery of human Te in a state of utter disillusionment 
1 Smuts, J, C.: nowledge5; turns to magic only to 


2 Faust, ii. eee and Evolutio 


2 Isaiah lili 3. 17; cf. lines 1744-7 nm, 2nd edition, pp. 218-19 


4 Plato: R 7 
espublica, Book Il, 361E-3624 
i 5 Faust, 11. 354-417: 
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Earth Spirit; 


| POSSIBLE POSITI 
receive a Shattering rebuff from the : and then accepts 
from Mephistopheles an initiation into the life of sense and sex 
which leads him to the tragic moment in Margaret's prison, at the 
dawn of her dying day, when he cries, like Job, in his agony: ‘O, 
would that I had never been born.’3 Gretchen, entering carefree,+ 
js made to pass through the Valley of the Shadow of Death: 

Mein Rub’ ist hin, 

Mein Herz ist schwer; 

Ich finde sie nimmer 

Und nimmermehr.s 


287 


The subjective experience of the human being who is cast for 
this part is conveyed with unusual vividness and poignancy in the 
following dream of a woman undergoing an operation under 
insufficient ether, which is cited by William James: 


‘ i travelling through the sky, his foot was 
étre Noel Gas rail, rs his pathway. The 
Tiøhtning was made entirely of the ie of Spa aaa 
f them. He moved ina ne, 
troneanOuy ts and beers i his short conscious existence 
k or flash came into his shor 
each: part af ue pei d to be directly under the foot of God, 
travel. I seemed to e directly c 
an p = ee ae grinding his own life up out of my see Seas 
= cna he had been trying with a his mie ÉD ne me ge 
saw : i i was tied, 
his course, to bend the Re Ti and helplessness, and kaa 
yet he wae ee b e me, turning his corner by means o 
Id succeed. He be hurt in my life, and at 
: ca ee me more than I app ne À eo DEN DE 
/ my hurt, S . s he passed, saw. id temersber 
the acutest point of this, a things that no one cou 
i forgotten, le, and I remember 
moines that d hane DoY le was an obtuse angle, le, I should 
Save retaining ae cree he eae it a right or oe os ably hase 
ee r f pe “seen” still more, and shou 
ave both suffe 


; f ht a glimpse of, 
died. late a few of the things I then caught 4 g 
‘ ula ooh . 
| If I had to form hat as follows: `, rnal vicariousness. ‘The 
| they would run Sect of suffering and its se fferings ;—the passivity 
‘ essi stsu | 
| The eternal de nature of the nd defenceless, moved, ithe 
veiled and incomm tially instrumenta ibility of discovery wit 
of genius, how it is aan it does ;—the imposs: ffering ‘“‘seer” or genius 
Moving, it ae o Z: excess of ve Es like one who sen ie 
out its price ;—finally, : ins. (He se ine, and just as © 
: n gains. (11 famine 
| pays over what his es a district ie of rupees ig py oui 
| \ life out to earn enoug d satisfied, bringing 3 ee, and says, “That y 
with, God lifts the L 4596. 
oie 3 Faust, . 
\ sus 2 Job, che MS Faust, Ul. 33767413 
le 4 Pani TL 2607-8. 
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k VILIZAT ON 
: . That you have earned for them. The rest is g 
eer nn a aay never to be forgotten, the excess o Me 
be over what we can demonstrate. 


jecti 1 consists of a series of sta 
Objectively, the ordea n 
Ma has 3 pass through in order to serve God’s Purpose 
In the first stage, the human Protagonist in the 
action—in reaction to an assault fro 


ra 

m the tempter— which; is 
a change from passivity to activity, from ee to Motion, re 
calm to storm, from harmony to discord, in fact from Yin to ang 
The action may be either dynamically base, as when the cien 
Mariner shoots the Albatross or Loki shoots Balder with the ling 
God Hoder’s hand and the mistletoe shaft zor dynamically Sublime 
as when Jesus, in the temptation in the wilderness which edi. 
ately follows his baptism in Jordan, Tejects the traditional Jewish 
role of the militant Messiah who was to raise the Chosen People 
to dominion in this world by the sword.2 i The essence of the act 
is not its moral character but its dynamic effect. The Anc 
Mariner’s act changes the fortunes of the ship and her ¢ ; 
Jesus’s act gives the conception of the Messiah a new tum and 
therewith a power which had not resided in it before.3 The corre. 
sponding act in the ordeal of Job is his cursing of the day of 
his birtht—a protest which raises the whole issue of Job’s deserts 
and God’s justice. In the ordeal of Faust, the Point is elaborated 
out more clearly, 


phistopheles intervenes 
on his own 


» Faustis already making efforts 
account to break out 
fyingly perfe 


State—his unsatis- 
rom h 


runs upon action and 
ort’ into ‘Im Anfang war die 
Mephistopheles is present in a 


ot till the tempter stands ben 
aust performs his dynamic act by 


niverse.8 Therewith, the 


es ir of 
are loosed; and an invisible choir 
i ited by 
undergoing an operation und T insufficient ether, cited z 
ce ae Varieties of Religious Experience, at diate eee (London 192% 
2 Nee pe 
The ney Hi 13c, sy Merki, 9-13; Luke iii, 2-25 and iv. 1-13. ilitancy of 
the abortive Messianic mo sus and his followers, and its contrast with the milie the 
rs Job at of Gamaliel (Acte ve 4e) PEUdas 67 a Judas ee Galilee, did note | 
: ie 
7 Faust, 1, 1224-37. 5 Faust, |]. 418-521, | pr E $0606. 
iL. 


POSSIBLE POSITIVE FACTORS 
spirits Rens and exults that the old 
tion begun. 
pew TT En Wen 
Du hast sie zerstört, 
Die schöne Welt 
Mit mächtiger F aust; 
Sie stürzt, sie zerfällt! 
Ein Halbgott hat sie zerschlagen! 
Wir tragen 
Die Trümmern ins Nichts hinüber, 
Und Klagen 
Über die verlorne Schöne. 
Mächtiger 
Der Erdensôühne, 
Prächtiger 
Baue sie wieder, 
In deinem Busen baue sie auf ! 
Neuen Lebenslauf 
Beginne 
Mit hellem Sinne, 
Und neue Lieder 
Tönen darauf. E hi 
In the song of these spirits, whom Mephistopheles claims as his 
own,? the ie note of Yang resounds. The hymn of the Arch- 
angels— 


289 
Creation is shattered and a 


Die unbegreiflich hohen Werke 
Sind herrlich, wie am ersten Tag— 


` is now transcended. E | 

So, too, in the Scandinavian universe, when, at Loki’s pene 
blind Hoder performs his unwittingly dynamic act, and Balder i 
slain, ee 

‘Life is blighted and the curse spreads from the See a se 
place of human beings. The thoughts of men i ape ape sae 
fused by the upheaval in Nature and the tumult of t P eee 
in their distraction men violate the very D i Le en 
of kinship give way to blind passion: pies ig k nie 
kinsmen shed their own blood, no one trusts his fe a Bid Sr ee 
the age of swords, the age of axes; the ears of men eu the bodies of the 
of shields being splintered and of wolves howling ov 


ee. 2 Faust, 1l. 1627-8. 


; Faust, Il. 1607-26, ondon 1931, Milford, 3 parts in 2 vols.),. 
rö 


7 £ 
nbech, V.: The Culture of the Teutons (L tween the language of the anonymous 
Part II, P. 302. There is a curious congruity be First Georgic, ll. 505-11: 
author of the Voluspå and Virgil’s a ee ot bella per orbem, 
i 1bi fas versum atq h tro 

oe scelerum facies, non ue, 

dignus honos, squalent ARE in ensem.... 

et curvae rigidum falces conta 

vicinae ruptis inter se legibus abs orbe. 

arma ferunt; saevit toto Mars 1 
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290 THE cian a Man in the Book of Genesis, th, 

ne ee ’s eating of the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge 
dynamic act 1$, Y opting: and here the application of the myth 
at the Serpent $ Fe civilizations is direct. _ The picture of Adam 
to the geneses de den of Eden is a reminiscence of the Yin-state 
m P a Man attained in ‘the food-gathering phase’ of 
to which RS ad established his ascendancy over all the rest 
economy, ae ae of the Earth—the state which is remembered 
of the flora an Mythology as ‘the Times of Cronos’.? The Fall, 
in the Hellenic VY ‘on to taste the fruit of the Tree of the 


. tio ‘ 
z aee ‘of Oe Bal symbolizes the acceptance of a 
nowle! 


hieved integration and to venture upon 
challenge to abando out o f which another integration may—or 
a n se The expulsion from the Garden into an unfriendly 
ae world in which the Woman must bring ae jee in 
sorrow and the Man must eat bread in the sweat o ace, is the 
ordeal which the acceptance of the Serpent’s challenge has entailed. 
The sexual intercourse between Adam and Eve, which follows, is 
an act of social creation. It bears fruit in the birth of two sons who 
impersonate two nascent civilizations : Abel the keeper of sheep and 
Cain the tiller of the ground.” : | 
The equation of civilization with agriculture, and progress with 
toil, is also to be found in Hellenic literature in the famous line 
of Hesiod 
ris 8 dperiis para Geo mpordpouber €0nKav3 
which is echoed in Virgil’s 
Pater ipse colendi 
haud facilem esse viam voluit, primusque per artem 
movit agros, curis acuens mortalia corda, : 
nec torpere gravi passus sua regna veterno.* 


In more general terms and with less poetic imagery, the same 
story is retold by Origen—a thinker who, in the second century © 


our era, became one of the fathers of th isti h without 
ceasing to be a Hellenic philoso phet: e Christian Church wi 


G . . 
od, wi si i : i 
» Wishing Man’s intelligence to be exercised everywhere; it 
1 6 émt Kpôvou Bios (S i 
seat . (See, for 8 
ee the philosopher's cocial theory 5 eo 7130-p, where the myth 
25) to the story of Cain his descendants, which is given as an epilogue (Gen. iv. 16 
civilization in general a d all | Abel (Gen. iv. 1-15) represents Cain as the father © 
bis descendant, Lamech. o its works. In this epilogue, Cain himself builds a city ae 
father of all such as hanı al s two sons, Jubal and Tubal-Cain, who are respective; 
brass and iron’, Here Gus harp and organ’ and ‘an instructor of every artifice? is 
evolving an urban life and indiat, he picture of a civilization with an agricultura fyen 
La i 
W ntary apron eee Progenitor of the Nomadic stock- reediné 
orks and Days, | 289 ural and industrial civilizations alike. 


` 4 Virgil, Georg. i, ll. 12174 


civilization and the sede 


3 Hesiod: 
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order that it aught not acne idle and without a nesi 291 

created M wit n S, en order that sheer néed ani a of the arts, 

invent arts fof a ee noe with food and providin scree him to 
shelter: It was Detter for those who would no ave use n with 
' cence in seeking after a philosophic knowledge of God that a intelli- 
be badly enough off to use it in the invention of arts ae y should 
they should be well enough off to leave their intel: er than that 
uncultivated. I 


In the language of our modern Western rationali 
theme has been expounded by th 
philosopher Volney: 


t sm, the same 
e eighteenth-century French 


‘L'on s’apperçoit que toute activité, soit de corps, soit d'esprit, prend 
sa source dans les besoins ; que c'est en raison de leur étendue, de leurs 
développemens, qu elle-même s'étend et se développe; l’on en suit la 
gradation depuis les élémens les plus simples jusqu’à l’état le plus 
composé. C’est la faim, c’est la soif qui, dans l’homme encore sauvage, 
éveillent les premiers mouvemens de l’âme et du corps; ce sont ces 
besoins qui le font courir, chercher, épier, user d’astuce ou de violence: 
toute son activité se mesure sur les moyens de pourvoir à sa subsistance. 
Sont-ils faciles ; a-t-il sous sa main les fruits, le gibier, le poisson: il est 
moins actif, parce que en étendant le bras il se rassasie, et que, rassasié, 
rien ne l'invite à se mouvoir, jusqu’à ce que l'expérience de diverses 
jouissances ait éveillé en lui les désirs qui deviennent des besoins 
nouveaux, de nouveaux mobiles d'activité. Les moyens sont-ils diffi- 
ciles; le gibier est-il rare et agile, le poisson rusé, les fruits passagers: 
alors l’homme est forcé d’être plus actif; il faut que son corps a -a 
esprit s’exercent à vaincre les difficultés qu'il ai e Bean $e ve 
qu'il devienne agile comme le gibier, rusé E CS 
Voyant pour conserver les fruits. Alors, pour éte: e de courber un 
naturelles, il s’agite, il pense, il médite; alors il imagin 

, gite, 11 pen + d’aiguiser un roseau pour en faire 
rameau d'arbre pour en faire un arc; d'alguise tranchante pour en 
une flèche; d’emmancher ur bâton = a 5 Élets, à abattre des arbres, 
faire une hache: alors il travaille à faire des oe Déja il a franchi les 
à en creuser le tronc pour en faire des pirogues. 


; - ’ le de sensations 
bornes des premiers besoins, déjà l'expérience d'une Pr à un surcroît 
ut a fait connaître des jouissances et des peines; 2 

D 


a T autres. 
activité pour écarter les unes et multiplier les 


1 
ep" ò uévn àpyù Kat 
iva ph) pey S 
pevos nee a émôeës abroû 
x TTL Es wa . of z e Kai yap 
By neyvear, menotnue rov avBparov endef a BE ET uerg Ka yòp 
à 70s Taw Texvav, TETOLNKE à rdv Tpopýv, alas de ô e Ta civ brép rod TH 
: aykaobi edpety réyvas, TwàS pèv sia TNV TP ps purocogetv 70 amop ris ouvéoews 
ET á 4 ai EV d a 
oe iv a uÀ pÉANovoL Tà R , en 
due) = XPNOQGÛaL mpds ebpeouw 7 Be ed. Lomm 
“Hedety, Origenes fees Celsum, iv. 76, xix, pe and the Universe 
Univ," Bis edition of Sallustius, Concerning 1 Années 1783, 1784 et 1785, 
2 yisity Press), p. xlv). e pendant les 428-9- 
ls.), vol. ii, PP- 


, 
1 Fs tLeaBar Bovdo 
2 "avraxod thy dvOpwmrivyy avveow yuprds p 
Wemiyd 
; 


h (cited by Nock, 
bride 1926, 


al f ie et en Egypt 
2 édition (bee a rnc 


aris 1787, Desenne et Volland, 2 VO. 
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92 THE CAUE of our most distinguished 


ion, one l 
n generation, the physical environment of humas 


useless, fireless savages starte 

d of naked, Bos and pushed steadily aain 7 

“ning of spring to dof summer. ape on guessed tha 
Le ét he land of constant warmth Unia d ptember they be an 
they had left oe fortable chill at night. Day by day it grew worse, No 
to feel eee they travelled this way or that to escape. Some wen 
knowing Its ss "y a handful returned to their former home. The, 
southward, but 0 y heir descendants are untutored Savages 


i dt are u 
they resumed the old Pe andedi in other directions, all perished 


i . Of those wh 
pees 7 small band. Finding that they could not escape the nipping 


; this band used the, loftiest of human faculties, th 
air, the members an: Some tried to find shelter by digging i 


ower of conscious 
she ground, some gathered branches and leaves to make huts and warm 
beds, and some wrapped themselves in the skins of the beasts that they 


had slain. Soon these savages had taken some of the greatest steps 
toward civilisation. The naked were clothed; the houseless sheltered: 
the improvident learned to dry meat and store it, with nuts, for the 
winter; and at last the art of making fire was discovered as a means of 
keeping warm. Thus they subsisted where at first they thought that they 
were doomed. And in the process of adjusting themselves to a hard 
environment they advanced by enormous strides, leaving the tropical 
part of Mankind far in the rear. 

‘To-day, Mankind resembles these savages in certain respects. We 
know that we are limited by climate. As the savages faced the winter, so 
we are face to face with the fact that the Human Race has tried to con- 
quer the arctic zone, the deserts, and the torrid zone, and has met with 
ee rap cea ee Even in the temperate zone he has made 
Hitherto we ne attrib ae manciceppest ie RUNGE: of ways 

uted our failure to economic conditions, t 


isolati re 
Now ae ee o A racial incapacity, or to specific diseases. 
unfavourable effects probably due in part to lack of energy or to other 


climate. There is n produced directly upon the human system by 
because, perhaps Re oe for despair. We ought rather to rejoice 
baffled weer PS? We May correct some of the evils which hitherto hav? 


Finally, a co 
, nt . ý 
the orthodox e a scholar translates the story 19° 
minology of our age: 
g ge: 


è + + & parado s 
Invention, the oth X of advan 


‘Ages ago @ ban 
their warm home 


1 Huntin : n 
Yale University Peeworth: C of climate, flora a 


ivilisati ; 
), pp. ose sation and Climate, 3rd edition (New Have” 1924 


ou pee 
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eh characterises the four-fold ‘Ice Age’, 
which |, as arboreal conditions wilted retaine 


d their pri 
‘ u T : 
got ts of Natural Law, but they forwent the cotes cf Nbre. 


erva 
4 others Won through, and became men, who stood their ground 


pose ret itin, who “m wW w 
T ere no more trees to sit in, who “ i 
here? , ade do”’ with meat when 


t : 
when i d not ripen, who made fires and clothes rather than follow the 


fruit ©, who fortified their lairs and trained their young and vindi- 


nes 
sunsh! 
cated the reasonableness of a world that seemed so reasonless.’! 


he first stage, then, in the human protagonist’s ordeal is a 
sransition from Yin to Yang through a dynamic act—performed . 
God’s creature under temptation from the adversary—which 
enables God Himself to resume His creative activity. But this 
rogress has to be paid for; and it is not God—a hard master, 
reaping where He has not sown, and gathering where He has not 


strawed*—but God’s servant, the human sower, who pays the 


rice. x 
The second stage in the human protagonist’s ordeal is the crisis. 


He realizes that his dynamic act, which has re-liberated the creative 

ower of his Master and Maker, has set his own feet on a course 
which is leading him to suffering and death. In an agony of dis- 
ilusionment and horror,3 he rebels against the fate which, by his 
own act, he has brought upon himself for God’s gain. The crisis is 
resolved when he resigns himself consciously to be the instrument 
of God’s will, the tool in God’s hands; and this activity through 
passivity, this victory through defeat, brings on another. cosmic 
change. Just as the dynamic act in the first phase of the ordeal 
shook the Universe out of Yin into Yang, so the act of resignation 
in the second phase reverses the rhythm of the Universe—guiding 
it now from motion towards rest, from storm towards calm, from 
discord towards harmony, from Yang towards Yin again. 
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hose primates who just 


™ Myres, J. L.: Who were the Greeks ? (Berkeley 1930, University of California Press), 
PP, de 
Matthew xxv. 24. ; . ` 
* This agony, anna out of a spiritual conflict, may, be suffered on the unconscious 
Plane of the psyche; and there, unless and until it is transcended, it produces the 
Psychic phenomena which our modern Western psycho-analysts call neuroses. | 
‘The challenge of Life asks different things of each individual. It may be meurs or 
celibacy, staying at home or going abroad, self-assertion or self-effacement: tie pro cn 
3 €s countless different forms. Often the intolerable situation against which the neuro i 
8 a defence appears outwardly safe and attractive; and the victim of the neurosis oe 3 
pier peoples eotimate of it and is entirely unaware orod to simpe terma AF the choice 
» however i s can be e 
me growing Keyed pea seria the choice between a pe 
hegre reaction to Life. In so far as progress means self-help, ane gives a coco 
tunity incompatible with self-pity, it is obvious that the neurosis VE. The New 
y to self-pity is an effective barrier to progress. 


mity » (Crichton Miller, 

{chology and th arrolds), pp. 139740. i 

his Pare the a e Toep Conte — either his fellows, ie De New 
Eypassions wilt leave a man alone’—in op- cit., p. 128, anid his ee challenge of 
Religie and the Preacher (London 1924, Jarrolds), PP- , 
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In the cry of a Hellenic pe RARE Gin Without 
a note of resignation to fol ow: iah L peTEîVaL 
i? čna per à méprrou pere | 
REX À npôobe Baveïy n éreuTa yevéoOar, 
os oe si s to a higher level in the Scandinavian Vision of 
Che rage Le of Ragnarôk, mentally striving with al] his might 
Odin, on = secret of Fate from the powers that hold it—not i 
siat aes himself alive but for the sake of the universe of Gods 
order to = look to him, the All Father, to preserve them, h 
re a of Jesus, we are initiated into the whole Psychological 
When Jesus first realizes His destiny, in the course of His last 
journey from Galilee to Jerusalem, He is master of the situation; 
and it is His disciples, to whom He communicates His intuition 
immediately before, and again immediately after,3 His transfigura. 
tion, who are perplexed and dismayed. The agony comes upon 
Him, on the eve of His passion, in the Garden of Gethsemane,‘ and 
is resolved in the prayer: ‘O my Father, if this Cup may not pass 
away from me except I drink it, Thy will be done.’s Yet the agony 


recurs when the sufferer is hanging on the Cross, where the final 


cry of despair—My God, My God, Why hast Thou forsaken 
me ?’6—precedes the final words of resignation: ‘Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit’,? and ‘It is finished.’8 

The same experience 


i of agony and resignation is presented— 
here in purely psychological terms—in the Epistle to the Romans, 


where the cry—‘O wretched man that Iam! Who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death ?’ 


—is followed by the antiphony: ‘I 
thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord. So then with the mind 
I myself serve the law of God, but with the flesh the law of sin.” 

he same experience, again, is narrated to the Wedding-Guest 

by ee pus who has brought upon himself the ordeal 
-In-Death’ is crimi i 

of Shooting the Ate oe PSS RER EP 


Alone, alone, all, all alone, 


one, on a wide wide sea! 
nd never a saint 


took pity on 
y soul in agony. 
: Maod 3 Works and Days, Il. y 4-5 
1. 13~23; iii. 27- i 

$ Matthew xvii oaa ; Mak ai 27-33; ee sa 
: Ma w xvi, 36-46; Mark xiy, 32-42; Luke xxii, 39-46. Compare John xii. = 
atthew xxvii, 46; Mark 

Luke xxiii, q6, ? TX XV. 34 

O; 


is eas Vii. 24-5. 8 John xix. 3% sp 
this theme, #75: The whole of chapters vii and viii is a lyrical sneditation upo 


pis 
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The many men, so beautifull! 
And they all dead did lie: 


And a thousand thousand sli N 
Lived on; and so did I. imy things 


this ordeal, the curse is lifted when the sufferer resigns himself 
a consequences of his act and has a vision of beauty where he 
donly perceived hideousness so long as his heart remained hard: 
O happy living things! No tongue 
Their beauty might declare: 
A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware: 
Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 
And I blessed them unaware. 
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The self-same moment I could pray; 
And from my neck so free 

The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 


This is the turning-point in the Romantic Odyssey. The divine’ 
powers which had magically becalmed the ship now magically waft 
her to port and bring the villain—or the hero—of the ballad home 

his own country. | 
E So, too, Job nos himself to God at the end of his colloquy 
with his friends, when Ẹlihu has shown how God is just in Da 
ways and is to be feared because of His great words in ee His 
wisdom is unsearchable, and when the Lord Himself, addressing 
Job out of the whirlwind, has challenged the sufferer to continue 
the debate with Him. a 

d the Lord and said: ; y 

ThT e ; What shall I answer thee? I will lay mine hand 
upon my mouth. ~ | : 

Once have I spoken, but I will not answer; yea, 

r . o o è g b 
: Tinom that Thou canst do everything, and that no thought can be 


Withholden from Thee. .. - ; 
‘Thave uttered that I understood not—thing 
Which I knew not... . ; f the ear 
‘Lhave heard of Thee by the hearing © t , 
seeth thee, 
‘Wherefore I abhor myself, and re | de. The resignation 
In this Syriac poem, the psychology 18, a “sul but through 
tomes, not through a spiritual intuition In tr vvesistible force. In 
è physical manifestation to the eye of Ss f rony and resignation 
oethe’s version of the drama, the sequence orep 


1 Job xl. 3-5 and xlii. 2-6- 


twice, but I will 


s too wonderful for me, 
but now mine eye 


3 
pent in dust and ashes.” 
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holdsits placeas thecrisisandthe culmination ofthe plot—Gre ch 
passes through it inthe last scene of Part I‘ and Faust, in histurn + T 
climax of Part 112—but the êthos is transformed beyond reco gniti e 
In the scene in Gretchen’s prison, in the grey dawn of her te 
day, Mephistopheles seeks to take advantage of Gretchen’s a = 
in order to induce her to forgo her salvation by escaping her doo y 
It seems the easiest enterprise that he has yet essayed, His Victin 
is distraught with horror at the imagination of what lies before her: 
it is the hour at which human vitality is at its lowest ebb; the pan | 
of death are imminent; the prospect of escape is offered suddenly 
and unexpectedly; and it is Gretchen’s lover Faust himself who 
implores her to flee with him through the magically opened prison 
doors. Yet Gretchen, raving in her agony, seems insensible tg 
Faust’s appeal, until at last Mephistopheles, in his impatience, 
intervenes himself. That is the moment of the tempter’s defeat. 
for Gretchen, recognizing him for what he is, awakes from her 
frenzied trance and takes refuge in the judgement of God—no 
longer rooted to the spot in a nightmare like the Aeschylean 
Cassandra, but deliberately rejecting, like the Platonic Socrates, a 


possibility of escape of which she is fully aware: 


Margarete. Was steigt aus dem Boden herauf? 

Der! Der! Schick’ ihn fort! 

Was will er an dem heiligen Ort? 

Er will mich! 
Faust. Du sollst leben! 
Margarete. Gericht Gottes! Dir hab’ ich mich übergeben! 
Mephistopheles (zu Faust). 

Komm! Komm! Ich lasse dich mit ihr im Stich. 
Margarete. Dein bin ich, Vater! Rette mich! 

Ihr Engel! Ihr heiligen Scharen, 

Lagert euch umher, mich zu bewahren! 

Heinrich! Mir graut’s vor dir. 
Mephistopheles. Sie ist gerichtet! 
Stimme (von oben). Ist gerettet! 
Mephistopheles (zu Faust). Her zu mir! 
T (Verschwindet mit Faust). 
Stimme (von innen, verhallend). Heinrich! Heinrich. 


1 Faust, ll. 4405-612. ` 2 Faust, 1l. 11384-51; 


cs heles’ 
3 Faust,1l. 4601-12. This 1s, psychologically, the end of the play; for Mephistoph® 
defeat is irrevocable; and although the light which has broken upon Gretchen avé 






uns hinan’—which is uttered, in the last two lines of Part II, by the Mystic 


poet had no need to point his meaning b i ich almost qua 
length of his work, HS An epilogue whic 


| 


POSSIBLE POSITIV 
: E 

In the third stage, the reversal of the FACTORS SE 
ards Yin, which was initiated in the second sono 

: At the cl the second st i ang 
anp and Odi imax of Ragnarök, wh age, is carried to 
pragon an in the Wolf, » When Thor has met the 

‘The Sun is darkened, the Earth sink : 

down and the flames leap up and lick ne Waves, stars rain 
of the Wolf ‘is heard for the last time as the mod Si t then “the bark- 
And ‘when the roar and the voices are stilled, the Ear = flickers down’. 
out of the sea in evergreen freshness; brooks lea à once more rises 
eagle wheels on high, peering into the streams, The God the hills; the 
self-sown fields, they call to mind the tale of deeds mde re 
and in the grass before their feet the golden tables ar fe rmer wisdom, 
new hall rises golden-roofed and fairer than the Sin, e lying. A 
true-hearted men will dwell and rejoice in their Fe ee a se of 
from above descends the mighty one, all-powerful. The d sky dragon 
flies past, brushing the ground with his wings ae un us A ragon 
bodies; he sinks into the abyss and disappears.”! 8 own by dead 


In this new creation, which the ordeal of one of , 
has enabled God to achieve, the sufferer himself See 
eace and harmony and bliss on a higher level than the state which 
he left behind when he responded to the tempter’s challenge. In 
the Book of Job, the achievement is startlingly crude—the Lord 
convinces Job that He is answerable for His acts to no man—and 
the restoration is naively material: ‘the Lord blessed the latter end 
of Job more than his beginning’ by giving him fairer daughters than 
those that he had lost and twice as many sheep and camels and 
oxen and asses.? In the New Testament, the agony and resignation 
and passion of Jesus achieve the redemption of Man and are 
followed by the Redeemer’s resurrection and ascension. In the 


Scandinavi . returns to life after hanging upon 4 
andinavian Mythology, Odin re than he had before he 


tree, and has keener vision in his one eye 4 
plucked out his other eye and cast it from him as the purchase-pric® 
of wisdom.3 In Goethe’s Faust, the last scene of the second part, in 
which the Virgin Goddess, with her train of penitents, anaes 
epiphany to the pilgrims who have scaled the rugged Dg E 
its summit, is the counterpart of the Prologue In eave 


i orrespond, 
Which the first part of the play opens- The two gen = nes 


as, i in : ’s sta 
sin the Christian version of the myth, Maie of innocence before 


after the Red : onds to E 
the Fall. nn ae tu has come round, full circle, from 


p. 302-3. ComP 


. Fourth Eclogue- 

e hero merely 
in order to 
given, not 


are Virgil’ 
), in which tb 


I 

Grönbech, op. cit., Part II, pi 

e ife "of his enemies» 
e 


ob xii. 12-17, c - a 

; , com ared with i. 273 À R 

forbear ast the fable of Solomon’s choice (1 Kings ine being 

ask for S to ask for long life or riches for himself, Ke yetis T warded BY rgain. 

an understanding heart to judge ee Pad honour into the | 
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Only a 
Wise and understanding heart, but 
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298 a to Yin; but the a Lames B from 
through Ya : nce of spring iro n. € work. 
: + aa gels hye ieee Faust qu 
ne in splendour again, e e hymiped by the Pater 
skatteret buf this time they ate 1 BS CETT SAGOR itatea y 
Profundus; for the sickle. Through Faust’s dynamic aq a 
being ioe. act of resignation, the Lord has been enabled to make 
ae a new; and, in this new creation, the human Protagonis 
à h ire drama have their part. Gretchen, whose salvation h 
in the laimed by the voice from Heaven at the dawn of he 
oe transfigured as Una Poenitentium : 
last day on Earth, appears, : UM, in 
ast day beatifica is vouchsafed to Faust, wh 


; : “sin 
Mary’s train, and the vist l 
eor join her, transfigured as Doctor Marianus. 


Das Unzulängliche, 
Hier wird’s Ereignis; 
Das Unbeschreibliche, 
Hier ist’s getan.* 
Thus the manifestation of God as a hard master proves not to have 
been the ultimate truth. The ordeal of God’s creature appears in 
retrospect as a revelation, not of God’s callousness or cruelty, but 
of His love. 






So ist es die allmachtige Liebe 
Die alles biidet, alles hegt.5 


‘For whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every 

son whom He receiveth.’—‘IiaGee pdBos.”6 
Finally, the sufferer triumphant serves as a pioneer. ‘Strait is 
the gate and narrow is the way which leadeth unto life, and few 
there be that find it.’7 The human protagonist in the divine drama 
- not only serves God by enabling Him to renew His creation, but 
also serves his fellow-men by pointing a way for others to follow. 
ns $ Intercession averts the Lord’s wrath from Job’s friends’ 
sas s Intercession wins for Faust the visio beatifica." When 
us first foreshadows his ordeal to his disciples, he proclaims, T 


any man wi t 
mi oe me, let him deny himself and take up 


eIl 
í : andont i : ds: ‘An 
I, if I be lifted up fto h he eve of his passion he adds: e 
; m the Earth, will draw all men unto ™ 
Faust, Il. 243- ; : 
Faust, IL. 11866-89. i 2 Faust, il. 1383-1606 


1 

3 

5 Pater Profundu: ? 221 
S, in 4 Faust, 1. 

6 For these last two ie ee Il. 11872-3. > 


Matthew vii, 14, ons, see I. È Gi) (6), Pp. 169, footnote 1, above. 


à dt 
» the two servi r incompatible, ane of 
? Job xlii sik Man in God’s despite. “For an interpretatio” 
1, 7-10, eus Myth, see Part III. B, below. it 1206971!" 
10 st, IL. ne 4% 
8; Luke ix. 23-7. Kat 12 Jobn xii. 3 
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lectual pilgrimage bre 

A m ach 

hich Superstition had ie v a 
n 


„s intel 
oc!! ss. 
per house in w. 


P 
: pint Humana ante oculos foede cum vita i 
in terris oppressa gravi sub religione ee 
quae caput a caeli regionibus ostendeb: 
horribili super aspectu mortalibus inst p 
rimum Graius homo mortalis tollere co 
rimusque obsistere cones 


est oculos ausus P 
quem neque fama deum nec fulmina nec minitanti 
murmure, compressit caelum, sed éo magis ac 
inritat animi virtutem, effringere ut Les n 
paturae primus portarum claustra cupiret 

ergo VIV ida vis animi pervicit, et extra 

rocessit longe flammantia moenia mundi 


atque omne immensum peragravit mente animoque 
unde refert nobis victor quid possit oriri | 
$ 


quid nequeat, finita potestas denique cuique 
quanam sit ratione €t alte terminus haerens 
quare religio pedibus subiecta vicissim : 
opteritur, nos exaequat victoria caelo." 


In this magnificent passage of Lucretius, the 


finder is extolled in the language of the intellect; 
into the language of the sou 


must be transposed 1n 

victim is to reveal himself in his ultimate sublimity : 

‘Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God; believe also in me. 
‘In my Fat ny mansions. --- I go to prepare a place 


her’s house are ma 
for you. 
1 come again and rec 


‘And if I go an 
you unto myself, that, where I am, th 
‘And whither I go ye know, and the way ye know... 
Jam the way, the truth and the life.” 


feat of the path- 
but the paean 
1 if the victor- 


you, I wil eive 


d prepare a place for 
ere ye may be also. 


2. A Survey of Challenges and Responses în the Geneses of 
The U Civilizations 

viens w ge à 

ie the light of Mythology, We have gained some insight io 

Sache pn os 

i ne Le in Science—that genesis 


I 
imagery of myths into the terminology f ra to our immediate 
haken part of 


sa : e e 
aii of interaction. LE £ hich 
: our search for the positive actor WDIC : ; 
oe out of ‘the Integration o rigt De Die oai 
of Civilization’ within the Jast Six thousand years. 

2 John xiv. 1-6. 


1 i 
Lucretius: De Rerum Natura, 
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a nty-one civilizations in order t 

La ins of our twe : 0 
again into ve iricaltest, whether the conception of Challenge. 
ascertain, PY Sawer to the factor of which we are in search ay 

e 


and-Respons of Race and Environment, which y, 
better than the hypotheses ce and found wanting.! s 


have already weighed 1n me R be concerned with Race and 
In this fresh survey, pa ve shall regard them in a new fiche 
Environment ee pane interpre tation upon the phenomena. We 
and shall place se on the look-out for some simple cause of the 
came T Tanon which can be demonstrated always and 
geneses of Civi SE an identical effect. We shall no longer be 
everywhere to p duction of civilizations, the same race, or the 
surprised if, in the produc fruitful in one insta 
vironment, appears to be fruitfut ın on nce and 
nn another. Indeed, we shall not be surprised to find this 
phenomenon of inconstancy and variability in the effects produced, 
on different occasions, by one and the same cause, even when that 
cause is an interaction between the same race and the same 
environment under the same conditions. However scientifically 
exact the identity between two or more situations may be, we shall 
not expect the respective outcomes of these situations to conform 
with one another in the same degree of exactitude, or even in any 
degree at all. In fact, we shall no longer make the scientific postu- 
late of the Uniformity of Nature, which we rightly made so long as 
we were thinking of our problem in scientific terms as a function 
. of the play of inanimate forces. We shall be prepared now to 
recognize, a priori, that, even if we were exactly acquainted with 
all the racial, environmental, or other data that are capable of being 
formulated scientifically, we should not be able to predict the 


outcome of the interaction between the forces which these data 
represent, an 


y more than a military expert i utcome 
Seats ry expert can predict the o 


ee 1 campaign from an ‘inside knowledge’ of the dis- 
` positions and resources of i 


; both the opposing general staffs, or 2 
ree expert the outcome of a game j> a robhe? from a similar 
ee of all the cards in every hand. 
ga ze nee analogies, ‘inside knowledge’ is not sufficient t 
rea e = oe to predict results with any exactness n 
Tie a it 5 not the same thing as complete knowledge: 
bette ng x ich must remain an unknown quantity to thë 
combatants, or the 9 “is because it is beyond the knowledge of a 
quantity makes ca yers, themselves; and their ignorance of tht 
important term ae impossible, because it is the most 
to solve. This Gunns o a which the would-be calculator has 

n quantity is the reaction of the actors to 
1 See II. C (ii) (a), above. 
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when it actuall 
orde? à x y com € 
sur les principes cachés du Les causes ph 
caractère.’! A contrib physi 
general m 1buent 4 ques n'agi 
a forme agissent 
r notre espri 
Sprit 


que ete 
et nott 
, man-power and may hay 
pis OW munit ila 
e of his o son: S 
ledg pponent’s; he mayalee tant knowledge of 
y also have a ee as good a 
rewd idea ‘ 
of his 


kno ent’s plans; and 

onen 3 ; and, in the li 
a laid his own plans to eee of all this kno 
however foreknow how his oppon n best nr he may 
compose the force under his op a or any of toe He cannot, 
action when the campaign a nent s command ee men who 
cannot foreknow how his own re and the PA I behave, in 
cay ROW Fe ill behave hi a will behave; he che he 

omenta, which are inherently am elf. Yet these ial fore- 
and therefore to estimate ee to weigh ad Vogal 
forces which actually decide the Je ly in advance, are AGT 
place. The military genius is the ee 2 the encounter kes 
in divining the unpredictable by gues tal who repeatedly succeeds 
nf the historic military oe or intuition; and most 
C nperament and outlook as a oa of such diverse 

ized clearly that man-power te 2 Napoleon—have 

nd strategy are not the dans that He ba a 

‘After estimating all the menarie oA 
their full value—insisting that ‘God is ante 
that ‘God helps those who help them- 
God and keep your powder dry’ — 


when all is said and done, victory 


r commanded by will because 1t 


intelligence 2 
them their victories. 
manageable factors at 
side of the big battalions’, 
selves’, that you should ‘trust in 
they have admitted frankly that, 
cannot be predicted by thought 0 
comes in the end from a source to which neither thought nor wil 
inded, they have cried 


s. If they have been religious-minc™ 
iveth us the victory’? if they have been 
* tories—in super 


have acces: 
‘Thanks be to God which givet e 
sceptical-minded, they have ascribed their victori ns 
stitious terms—to the operations of Fortune of he ascen losy 
of their personal Star; ut, wha language as Le i 
i to the reality © me redicte i 

t arises, in 


they have testifie 
experience that the outcome O “d 
of being prede ermit or itself 
n : 
encou Le, four twenty- 


and has no appearance 

likeness of a new creation, out of the pote es 
Lemon ont pou Te of any challenges whi 

one civilizations once more—taking be aye nges ay 

oked, and contenting 

de T! urgot, 


we may find to have een presente on a 
responses which we may find to aV?  ersell in Enero foyer, 2 

oe i , i y 
1 Turgot: ‘Plan de Deux Discours su a vol. ii, Pe SAT din 1921, Cotta), 
nouvelle édition (P so 1844 aillaumins 2) (érutrgert an Corinthians xv. 57° 
Geschichte des ser tums Fol: i (ìi), 4th edition ast 
Pp. 83 and 174. ? 
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ular instance, without postulatin 
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ourselves with observing, emp 


and-Response In each pue ee 
uniformity or expecting to 


Egyptiac Civilization 
the Egyp der as before, taking first th, 


‘in the same or ; 
Let us proceed in t al environment and afterwards 


by the physic 
challenges presente e human environment at the geneses of the 
thosca societies by which the species called civilizations has been 


far. : 
pS ations, the first challenges which we have to 


this plan of oper ich v 
Run those presented by the valleys of certain rivers—the 
he Tigris and Euphrates, and the Indus with its 


Nile, the Jordan, t | 
once existent sister-stream—which traverse, as rare exceptions and 


at wide intervals, the otherwise riverless expanse of what is now 
the Afrasian Steppe.! The first responses which we have to con- 
sider are those made to the Nile Valley at the genesis of the 
Egyptiac Civilization, to the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates at 
the genesis of the Sumeric Civilization, and to the valley of the 
Indus and its former companion at the genesis of the so-called 
‘Indus Culture’, supposing that this culture proves not to have 
been a colonial offshoot of the Sumeric Civilization but to have had 
an independent origin.? 

Our reference to the sister-stream of the Indus which has now 
ceased to flow calls our attention to an element in the situation 
which we have not taken into account so far. Up to this point, we 
have assumed that the physical environment H b : h 
Afrasian Steppe, with its e i a E 
e de ane  exceptional river-valleys, is static. We 
appreciable change i ption because there has actually ben no | 
so which lie Re time x T the twenty-four centuries or | 
became familiar to those H fl | the time when this environment 

ellenic observers whose speculations 


first gave u sn 

S OCCasion, ina : ? 

i r 

environment ourselves. previous chapter,3 to study the Afrasian 


I . 
three thousand years fu n going back, however, some two of 


The Genests of 


à ver then In oth iron- 
i in at | 3 ther words, the envi 
or six thousand Fears says ene pace, within the last four or fivé 
as Changed in a parti irection: 
! See IL. C (ii) (a) 2 S particular d 


2 For the o ı PP. 256-8 
i penness 59-8, above, 
L C (i) (b), p. 108, abore ae Angstion in th 
x 


ê 
> IL C (ii) (a) 2, pp. 249-53, aboy € present state of our knowledge, 5%, 
’ e 


HI, below, as well as II. C (ii) (a) 2, PP- 257 








POSSIBLE POSITIVE FACTORS | 
a puni dity towards aridity.1 As a matter hat 


fr m henomenon o f the drying-up of th = of fact, we know that 


i : : ; st glacial : 
in that period of : glacial and pluvial 
PR as ‘the Toe Age’. geological time which is popularly 


«while Northern Europe was covered in ice as far a 
Alps and the Pyrenees were capped with glaciers, A 
ressure deflected southwards the Atlantic rainstorms The val “ 
that to-day traverse Central Europe then passed over the Mode ranean 
asin and the northern Sahara and continued, undrained by Lebanon 
across Mesopotamia and Arabia to Persia and India The arched 
Sahara enjoyed a regular rainfall, and r 


only more bountiful than to-day but were distributed 

year, instead of being restricted to the winter. On the Tee, Tice 
the precipitation, although insufficient to feed extensive glaciers, filled 
the great hollows that are now salt deserts with shallow inland seas 
whose presence tempered the severity of the climate. . 

‘We should expect in North Africa, Arabia, Persia and the Indus 
Valley parklands and savannahs, such as flourish to-day north of the 
Mediterranean, at a time when much of Europe was tundra or wind- 
swept steppe on which the dust was collecting as loess. While the mam- 
moth, the woolly rhinoceros and the reindeer were browsing in France 
and Southern England, North Africa was supporting a ‘fauna that is 
found to-day on the Zambesi in Rhodesia.... 

‘The pleasant grasslands of North Africa and Southern Asia were 
naturally as thickly populated by Man as the frozen steppes of Europe, 
and it is reasonable to suspect that in this favourable and indeed stimu- 
lating environment Man would make greater progress than in the ice- 
bound north. In fact it is somewhere in this region that many would 
locate the first cradle of Homo Sapiens. Lower Palaeolithic men have 
left their hand-axes all over North Africa from Morocco to Egypt, in 
Somaliland, in Palestine and Syria and in many parts of India. These 
agree so exactly in form with those made in Western Europe during the 

t interglacial [period] and before it that one assumes a more or less 
uniform population, of course very sparse and physically very pr ee 
common to Western Europe, Africa, and Southern Asia .. . a loose chain 
of interrelated bands of hunting folk ranging all along the temperate 

time, in the domain of 


4h For the evidence of this climatic change, within this perioda ne Lower Panjab, see 
ve Indus Culture’. including Baluchistan as well as Sind a don 1931, Probsthain 
arshall, Sir J.: Mohenj Daro and the Indus Civilization Oo he sister-stream of the 
3 vols.), vol. i, chapt Th Country, Climate and Rivers, T Cth century of the 
Adus seems not Po ‘hava dried up completely until os RES known to have been 
Mih, an Era (op. cit., loc. ci ); and its latter-day name à 
than, p. cit., loc. cit., p. 5); ts that the more abundant rain 
Sir | . : pp. 4-5) suggests that t ird millennium 
wit be Marsal Gin pci vol A cine te id le 
oe an they enjoy to-day is more likely to have been mo 
À than cyclone rain from the Atlantic.—A: em 


farther east the showers were not 
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frica and Arabia an extending even i 
as oie r South-Eastern Spain on the other 1 Ip dig 
‘ Age’, our Afrasian are 

After the close of ‘the Ice Age’, ov lan area bep, 
experience a profound physical change in the direction of 8 ioc’ 
tion; and simultaneously two or more civilizations arose in an A 
which had previously been occupied solely by Primitive Societe 
of the Palaeolithic order. Our archaeologists encourage us to ica 
upon the desiccation of Afrasia as a challenge to which the ge 


i NESeg 
of these civilizations were respbnses. | 
“Now we are on the brink of the great revolution, and soon we shal 
encounter men who are masters of their own food 


A os SUPPIY through 
possession of domesticated animals and the cultivation of Cereals, 


seems inevitable to connect that revolution with the crisis produced iy 
the melting of the northern glaciers and consequent contraction of the 
Arctic high-pressure over Europe and diversion of the Atlantic rain. 
storms from the South Mediterranean zone to their Present Course 
across Central Europe. 

“That event would certainly tax the ingenuity of the inhabitants of the 
former grassland zone to the utmost... . 

‘Faced with the gradual desiccation 
northward of the Atlantic cyclone belt as t 


(London 1928, Kegan Paul), ch. ii , 
id » ‘The Old E the same work, Chapter i CE e Setting of the State 
Civilisation and Ci; est Farmers’, passim, See further Huntington, Ellsw ering 
Ha ew Haven 1924, Yale niversity Press), ch. xiv, ‘The Shi 
ia Preistorica à + Studi di Storia Orientale, voli ainan 
ei A eras 
Egyptiac and grogressivo Essiccamento della 


My 
Siod, Virgil, Ori V tington, and 3 
> Propos of the'story of the Fall in Ti CG (b) 1, pp. 290 





POSSIBLE POSITIVE FACTORS 


np hereafter-" Of those that elect 
i change their way of life, ta to change their habitat rath 
es : er 


in such as did not succumb to it;2 5 
avoided the drought by renee communities which 
goon belt? came under the soporific influ ward into the mon- 
matic monotony of the Tropics.4 D à emanating from the 
ties that responded to the challenge of a there were communi- 
"Sir habitat an d their way-of life alike esiccation by changing 
orion was the dynamic act which ae this rare double re- 
civilizations out of the primitive societi Egyptiac and Sumeric 
de es of the vanishing Afrasian 
The change in these creative ities? : 
thoroughgoing transformation He pare way of life was the 
The change in their habitat was small ot e a 
if measured by the difference in acte bet P 
which they abandoned ee 
y and the new physical environment i i 
they made themselves at home. When the rassland a xl ae 
the lower valley of the Nile turned into the Libyan Dee. ie 
grasslands overlooking the lower valley of the Tigris and Euph i ; 
into the Rub‘ al-Khali and the Dasht-i-Lit, these heroic aa = 
inspired by audacity or by desperation—plunged into the jungle- 
swamps of the valley-bottoms, never before penetrated by Man 
which their dynamic act was to turn into the Land of Egypt 
and the Land of Shinar. To their neighbours, who took the alter- 
native courses described above, their venture must have seemed a 
forlorn hope; for, in the outlived age when the area that was now 
beginning to turn into the inhospitable Afrasian Steppe had been | 
an earthly paradise,’ the Nilotic and Mesopotamian jungle-swamp 
had been a forbidding and apparently impenetrable wilderness. 
a it turned out, the venture succeeded beyond the most sanguine 
opes in which the pioneers can ever haveindulged. Thewantonness 


1 In Part IIT. A ais 
À . A, vol. iii, pp. 7-22, below. . m 
be Dr. Ellsworth Huntington’s parable, quoted in 11. C (ii) ©) 1, on p. 29 
the Great Rift Valley in East 


3 For th i i 
age 0? the traces 1 d emigrants 17 i 
tice, see Leakey, rh a eae So r ae Cultures of Kenya Colony CAR Full 
“ersity Press), especially chs. x and xi. For their supposed deseen da hapter PP 
312-13 re home, in the tropical part of the Sudan, see the present chapter, PP: 

pa” ow, os a 
s ee IL. C (ii) (6) 1, p. 278, above, and II. D @), volt Pp; a bonis the trans- 
litera adise’ in the literal meaning of the Greek word map% Laos, W. of grassland and 

oodlam: of a Persian word signifying 4 stretch of savannah ie VE in state in 
Order ay abounding in are which was artificially preserved if iet to enjoy as a 
sport, 7 enable the Be erat minority in an agrarian and urban soci y , 

Primitive occupation of bunting. 
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he works of Man; the formless ; 

of Nature was subdued by t et dicclies 0eme nkong Ugle. 
swamp made way for a patter: lai nts and 
fields; the Lands of Egypt and Shinar were reclaimed from th 
wilderness? the Egyptiac and Sumeric civilizations were created 

The simultaneous creation of the Egyptiac Civilization and of 
the Land of Egypt itself in the Lower Nile Valley, in response to the 
challenge presented by the gradual desiccation of the once hospitable 
regions round about, has been portrayed as follows by a distin. 
guished Egyptologist : i 

‘We are accustomed to regard Egypt as a paradise, as the most fertile 
country in the World, where, if we but scratch the soil and scatter seed, 
we have only to await and gather the harvest. The Greeks spoke of 
Egypt as the most fit place for the first generations of men, for there, 
they said, food was always ready at hand, and it took no labour to secure 
an abundant supply. But there can be no doubt that the Egypt of to-day 
is a very different place from the Egypt of pre-agricultural times. There 
has been a great, but gradual, change in the physical condition of the 
whole country. In the mortuary chapels of tombs of the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms, as well as in many of the Empire, are scenes of papyrus 
swamps and reed marshes; in these swamps and marshes are figured the 
animals and birds that then frequented them. Among the animals are 
the hippopotamus and the wild boar, the crocodile, the ibis, and a great 
variety of water-fowl. These animals, and some of the birds, have now 
disappeared from the region north of the First Cataract.’ ... 

‘Much is known about the ancient fauna of the desert wadies from the 
paintings and sculptured scenes in the tombs of the Old and Middle 
‘Kingdoms and of the Empire. On the walls of many of these tombs are 
depicted hunting scenes, and among the wild animals figured in them 
are the lion, leopard, Barbary sheep, wild ass, wild ox, hartebeest, ory%, 


- ibex, addax, dorcas gazelle, fallow deer, giraffe, and ostrich. As seve 
of these animals are not i 


1 now known in Egypt it has been argued that the 

ne do not faithfully represent the cnt fauna of the Ee . But 

ice Sce n0 reason to doubt that the scenes depict actual hunts that took 

piace in the Arabian and Libyan Deserts not far from the localities i 
wie the tombs figuring them are found... 

ar Présent day all but one of the animals represented in a 

i The ee scenes are found in the Nubian Deserts to the south 

Bypt. Ihe exception is important; it is the fallow deer, which belongs 

© Simi i 


ilarly, i ty of 
ohenjo-Daro war a vee Yaley, there is evidence that, in the age when the cit i 
gown to the middle of the third sr’: from the turn of the fourth and third m rist 


t 
country fauna—the ti millennium B.c.), th i inhabited by #4 pot 
to be fount ere tiger, the rhino. ), the region was inha ich 38 fot 


to- ceros, the elephant, but the lion—which 
(London 1931, Probe ., (Marshall, Sir John: Mohenjo-Daro Sna the Indus Civils ge 
: ohenjo-Daro and the PAS 1, p. 2.) The works of Man tell the same $ ve bee? 
spel oyed at all exposed pointa to of ‘the Indus Culture’, kiln-dried bricks have pglu 
an, there are traces of dams To cit., lo 


seen SSSR 


| S is culture 9 ch 
(op. cit, vol, places wines Th the Bites af this © water o ess 
(Op unmistaka bje it i ER Todus Valley itself, if Bento lei un . out 
(Op. cit., vol, i, p. 6).—A, J. Frople Must have lived in ever-present dread of thé 


POSSIBLE POSIT 

. n O 
othe olarctic, ne to the Ethiopian, zoological = 307 
animals that ware hunted by the d gical zone. Although most 


of the hei ynasti : 
disap P! p an aaen home, many a ptians have now 
recent years n g in the Arabian and Lib e been recorded in 
ct, follow them gradually receding southward. ah Deserts. We can 

So ea , 


’ t 2 appearance of all these animals 1 g ypt and 1n its bordering 
n E 
0 . dynastic times presupposes that the vegetation of the wadies 


e bund 
as mue, more abundant then than now i | 
reatet rainfall than we find at present. . » and this again presupposes a 


‘The characteristic wild trees of the ; 
know from the remains of them that hoe pee of Egypt, as we 
ambs, were the heglik (Balanites aegyptiaca), the o he aient 
e sunt (Acacta nilotica), the tamarisk (Tamaris a (Acacia seyal), 
Zizyphus spina-Christi), the sycomore-fig (Ficus nilotica), the nebak 
moringa (Moringa aptera). The dom palm (Hypha ne and the 
Dellach palm (H. argun) were also common. ‘The _ : : ae) and the 
ow wild north of Aswan, and, of the other trees aal th oes not now 
tamarisk are really common in the Lower Nile Valley. All the. tes 
however, now grow In abundance in the region Taek f a ig trees, 
and it is here, 1n what is called the Taka country, that ve fi d de 
fauna that was once so abundant in more northerly fin ao 
‘But if the fauna and flora of the Arabian and Libyan Deserts in 
dynastic times approached more closely to that now seen in the Taka 
country, we have to go further south again for the earliest pre-dynastic 
fauna and flora of the Lower Nile Valley. This pre-dynastic fauna is 
particularly interesting, because, in addition to several of the animals 
already mentioned as occurring in dynastic times, we meet with others, 
such as the elephant, the kudu (Streptoceros kudu), the gerenuk gazelle 
(Lithocranius walleri), a species of Sus (which is certainly not the wild 
boar, ie. Sus scrofa), and the marabou stork (Leptoptilus crumenifer). 
From the nature and habits of these mammals and birds it is evident 
that there must have been a considerable rainfall in the Valley of the Nile 
north of Aswan when they frequented Egypt. Dr. Anderson has referred 


to this subject in his monograph on the Reptilia of Egypt. He notes 
sides ofthe Nile “indicate the existence 


that the physical features on both > > ) 
of a period long antecedent to the present, in which a considerable rain- 
fall prevailed, as in the eroded valleys of the desert may be observed 
tocky ravines which have been carved out by the action of water, which 
has left behind it dry channels over which waterfalls had once pre- 
cipitated themselves, and others down which cataracts once raced. The 
rae of the present is not sufficient to acco h a degree of 
è on.” This evi AAS the | 
me des ne Ae ciate, of North-Eastern Africa, SO far as ie 

ae ih ences has vie a Pont 

e valley of er Nile also 

si Schweinfurth es “tention to the fact that many | pira an 

°wn in Egypt only under cultivation, are found in P 


Zoology À Egypt (Reptilia), p. xlvi. 


1 A. Anderson, 


™ 





N 
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to and forests of the White Nile. He not unreasonably q. 


lley exhibited a wes the 
: tire Nile Va ey exhibited a ve eta. i 
inference that in ieee much more than at Pree | 
The Fe dics and reed marshes that lined the Lower Nile 
Vale a e-a ainal days have been changed into peaceful fields, in 

hi ee row the cereal grains, wheat and barley, and the other 
ee that hare made Egypt famous as an agricultural country, It 
the caialiesting of the Valley, carried out by Man, and the conse uent 
draining of the swamps and marshes, pk oe = a va from 
i d made it, as at the pres ay, - foun 
fone of ne up the river. T'he land of Egypt has, i j 
been drained by Man; each foot of ground has ra won by A Sweat 
of his brow with difficulty from the swamp, until at “us wi d plants 
and animals which once possessed it have been completely exterminated 
in it. The agricultural Egypt of modern times is as much a gift of Man 
as it is of the Nile, 


‘T have dwelt at some length on the ancient fauna and flora because I 
want to bring out as clearly as I can two facts con 


S were non-existent; its physical 
conditions resembled those prevailing on the banks of the White Nile 
to-day. (2) The deserts bordering the Lower Nile Valley on both sides 
ile, and their fauna and flora resembled that of 
the Taka country in Upper N ubia. Of the animals that frequented the 


X were capable of domestication. If 


ippopotamus. In the v 
for Supporting herds of 


all cattle, 
_ ‘Tt was Probably also į i 


tised in Egypt. Even at the present d 
Ababdeh roam i Arabier 


Red Sea, where 


till the grain grows, athe 
$ en move on again with their little flocks. 
tf me re on à very small sale he Hadendoa of the Taka 

n a much greater One. If we turn to the Taka country we 
see there People living under much the same Physical conditions as those 





í me POSITIVE FACTORS 

ich must have prevaile in the Arab; À o 

whic? The inhabitants of the nea oe 
i a 


ofessor Seligman has pointed out, the katoi re Hamite; and, as 


dified of these people 


ceded southwards under the press 
zd that the physical conditions of the paid ten of ci 
reat extent In their primitive life and pursuits The Preserved 
as Burckhardt draws it! would, I beli . e picture of 
the earliest pre-dynastic Egyptians,’2 


The foregoing testimony from an archaeologi 
by the following testimony from a iyoran ier poe pire 
of his own science, reconstructs as follows the original state of the 
lowest section of the Nile Valley, from Assuan to Cairo and de 
original state of the Nile Delta: i “ 


“Where a silt-laden river inundates its flood-plai 
of deposition takes place along the banks, Stee in Bods ie ee 
checked, so that these are raised, and beyond them th 
un ee , beyond them the country slopes 
away from the river; this is well shown in Upper Egypt, where there is a 
difference of up to 3 metres in height between the land by the river and 
that along the edge of the desert. Branches which leave the main stream 
flow out along this lower country, which in the natural state of the valley 
contains swamps and lagoons which are filled with water in the flood 
season and, being imperfectly drained, remain as waste tracts covered 
with swamp-loving plants. At an earlier period of the Nile Valley’s 
history there must have been a belt of such land along the edge of the 
western desert which bounds it, and here and there traces of it still 
exist; the present Sohagia canal probably occupies the line of one of the 
branches of an earlier time, and the Bahr Yusef is certainly one, as it has 
all the characteristics of a stream meandering 1n 1ts flood-plain.’3 
‘In the early times of ancient Egyptian history the delta was largely 


an area of marsh; the main arms, of which set a or by a 
authors, divi into numerous branches and followed mean 
», divided, “Ie Jl these overflowed their banks, 


courses to the sea. In the flood season à ; 
depositing their load of silt to raise the delta and a the e 
depressions with water so that they remained as water- ogged ne a 
tfroughout the years the river arms oe l T raded ther banks, 
they were trained and embanked in much later : Saro ikes where 


: cres ; 
and cut across their bends to leave ae be seen in all deltas of rivers 


their channels had fl ly been, as 1S 3 t 
Which ele sce in Mood: At this period the larger settlements 


© Burckh ; ; . 387 seqq. ÿ h (Br 
3. ewberr, ee i Nubia Pia jor Anthropological Resear (p Liverpool 1923, 
ior the Ad pere ee ance Report of the Nine Hay) Do: 176-80). See also 
Tesidential Add Section H (London, 1974 i part (ii) (Stuttgart and Berlin 

éyer, E.: Geschichte des “Altertums, 3rd edition, vol. i, P i a 
1913, Cotta) p -8 ‘ver Nile and its Basin (Cairo 1906, 
NagL 008, He g7 The Physiography of the River 
“ational Printing Department), p. 312- 


] the T 
leve, describe almost equal | 


itish Association 


| 
| 
| 
| 





 _ 


oF THE GENESES OF ila Meds 
zro THE CAUS the neighbourhood, 9 Crovide areas of cigs 
must have be round had been fo d up, forming a plain suitapy, abk 
sufficient high arshes became silted up, e for 
land, until the m 
cultivation. I 


Since a river can only 


e delta, the state of Nature uh; 
ve Tin the Delta of the Nile cannot be 
the works of 4a 


ile Basin. On th 
ther part of the Ni i € othe 
_ found extant now ee Nile Valley which human interference with 
hand, the sane into Upper Egypt 38 not ee its counterparty 
Nature has am, in regions where Nature still wears her orig; 
farther a er because Man has never yet attempted to trans. 
Hu bise she has succeeded, here, in defying his efforts 
S. strate his purpose. The pre-human aspect of Nature 
ee ‘the Lower Nile, above the Delta, may be inferred to some 
oe from her present aspect along the Bahr-al-Jabal and the 
“Bahr-az-Zaraf; and even her pre-human aspect in the Delta may 
perhaps be reflected, in some of its features, in the present aspect 
of the region round Lake No, where the Bahr-al-Jabal and the 
Bahr-al-Ghazal now mingle their ‘Sudd’-laden. waters. 


‘North of Gondokoro the Bahr-al-Jabal passes from its mountain tract 
to its plain tract and henceforth flows as a meandering stream in the 
flood plain which occupies the valley. . . . In this old flood plain 
the Bahr-al-Jabal has eroded a very shallow valley which it has since 
partially refilled, while the Bahr-az-Zaraf has carved out no valley but 
only the channel that it flows in... . The Bahr-al-Jabal flows down its 
wer i a very low slope . . . and all the features which it presents are 

Ne à aracteristic of such low grade streams carrying a small load of 
Slt and situated in a tropical climate. The length of the Bahr-al-Jabal 
ae no No is about the same as that of the Nile 
do not differ cree Un On the whole their respective valleys 

The following descri i ps 
to-day gives a fies of ok ets Bahr-al-J abal Valley as it ® 
been like when its terrors at the Lower Nile Valley must have 

gyptiac Civilization were first braved by the fathers of the 

“The scener 
‘ y Scenery of the Bahr-al. 

Sudd Tegion is mono ahr-al-Gabal throughout its course through the 


expanse is only b 
face is onl y broken at inte 
nly a few centi rvals by la jr sur” 
when at its loy CEntimetres aboy Y “2g00ns of open water. The aa 
west € that of the water-level in the "i 


Istance, $ a rise : 
These Marsh of half a metre floods them to an imme 


weeds e . > S$ ar, z 3 
oA xtending in every dire oot With a dense growth of ns 
Yons, H, G., Op. cit, p = On to the horizon. Of these reeds t 


2 Lyons, H. G., op. cit., pp. 917 


| 
f 





_ POSSIBLE pop 
: = POSITIVE 
pincipalis the papyrus, which grows in exe LORS 
Fe 80 close o ae at it is difficult to preme luxuri 
he plants reach a i eight of from 3 to orce a h 
‘Throughout this whole region, me ties abo rough the 
take No, re rare to see any di specially betwen 
pol VI Gabal. Bey “ie Nie swarm, apper “man life, Ey 
th Sally in the ous Lee night herons bird i Ti 
sems o fish, F ee a ee i D: ted, 
Gabal has an evil name tor mosqui een, aay 
With the disappearance of the sun they eel ar 
and make life a burden until the lumina: 


The whole region has an aspect of d 

words oS “It eas be seen to be anion beyond the power of 
ot fone Bea which hedge in the channel ata dark-green 
a am g w y beauty, become monotonous to th ough possessing 
metre after kilometre is passed without any ehane i e eye, when kilo- 
landscape. Even on the rare occasion: ge in the aspect of the 


LE © | s when it is possi : 
hedge no relief is experienced. In every diein = a cbs 
10n 


extends without a break. An occasional stunted mimosa is wel 

landmark. The air is hot and steamy, while the whole persue, ; 
toadegree. No one can remain long in this portion of the river bout 
experiencing a feeling of depression. Through these dreary marshes the 
river winds in a continual succession of loops and curves. As soon as one 
is passed another commences.”! 


This picture may be supplemented by another which is equally 
graphic: : 

‘The “sudd” (in Arabic sadd = block)? is a generic name by custom 
applied to the huge marshes through which the Bahr-al-Jabal, Bahr-al- 
Ghazal, Bahr-az-Zaraf and the lower portion of their tributaries wind 
their way. It forms an irregular triangle of which the northern base 
extends about 200 miles west from the mouth of the Bahr-az-Zaraf, and 
the southern apex lies about Bor, 250 miles S.S.E. of Lake a t P 
difficult to estimate the area of these vast marshes, but it cannot be mu 


le : 
ss than 35,000 [square] miles. . - + saith a shallow sheet of water, over 


‘ . . 
À great part of this area is covered eds and swa mp-grasses have 


almost the whole extent of which thick r s oh 
r is probably 
Sprung up. Except in the actual river channels this wate p 
nowhere more than 2 to 6 feet deep. i 
To the eye the effect is one of a vast exte of br he water, broken bY 
feathery reeds and sword grass, 5 to 15 eet a 
©casional patches of light ambach trees, Wr b Crand there 


a : 
nd lagoons dotting the “swamp-SCape , il closed in 8 dispatch 
ý . ni 

; Upper Nile, TS z (1904) = CMS 
T Garsia SA Basin of the OPi“ pgypt No: 

ta Si in ne A Le 

"8s (London 1904 TM. Stationery Office) Pir. ‘Sudd’, 

pp. 1127 2 expert ccount of the formation 
 117-18.—A. J. T. 


r 
y reappears above the horizon. 


e Sir W. Garstin, OP- cit 
se 


t of brilliant green papyrus, 
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THE CAUSE OF ccasionally, and ea. ae sea ae e 
312 ` n the horizon: Sf mud of gone ee. In tie lower Ge ech 
: c imal iHe. “NG 
south, ridges, OF er pird and aig f life—except the brilliant ian 
hes of the ae le, oF | an Pie the ubiquitoyy 
on enter n ccasional z th insects —<casePpes? ut in the More 
eee) o cou ’ + ott o game. > 
varieties OF | 
are foun ny o miles south of Lake No th 
southerly pa ir-al-Jabal, for the a ereafter occasional Dinkas 


rants visible. bie er caps 
are no human Sa to about Bor (384 eng ee beyond this 
their villages are a aeiee, the population ae a | nclave js 
the Bari country :derably thicker on the east than on the west bank 
approached being consi d banks are almost uninhabited.’ 


“Ghazal swamps an : 

The Bahr-a a a pabited because the people who live on their out. 
gee cel confronted here and now, as the fathers of the 
ski 


ilizati they were squattin: 
ar civilization were confronted when ; Zin 
Egyptiae Cv the Lower Nile Valley some five or six thousand 


i ard choice between plunging into the for- 
an p Tene to an ancestral habitat 1n process of 
transformation from an earthly paradise into an inhospitable desert. 
If our scholars are right in their surmise, the forefathers of these 
people who now live on the margin of the ‘Sudd’ were living, in 
what is now the Libyan Desert, cheek by jowl with the fathers of 
the Egyptiac Civilization, at the time when these responded to the 
challenge of desiccation by making their momentous choice. At 
that time, it would seem, the forefathers of the modern Dinka and 
eee A A heroic neighbours and followed 
where they could continue n liv ar ee ee ae 
LE am ee ne ee them vara 

they were accustomed.? "They set) identical with those to wht 
: ey settled in the tropical part of the 


Sudan, within the r. 
3 an Ş . . š 
and here their de gett the treacherously genial equatorial rains; 


skirts of the aa remain to this day, living, on the out- 
forefathers lived, on aes Sudd’, the self-same life that their 
: , € outskirts of the Lower Nile ‘Sudd’, in com- 

of years ago, before the af 2) Pte Civilization, some thousan s 
1 Gleichen, Lord rasian paradise was turned into a desett 


Officers of th Edward: 
i e Suda : The Anglo-Epyp S 
Yok “PRP. 299-300, n Government on fey Ptian Sudan: A Compendium prepared Y 
of the quator eS partial and 905, H.M. Stationery Office, 2 V0?” 
become th ria, one not co 
ie the Afrasian Ste MI mplete; fo i ; esent, 
tie Afasia a eian Steppe inaen te prehistorie nee Climate, ASE AE on 
important in their op SEa of enjoyi f the zone which, ich 
the inhabitants (Peit effects e: to be i Pat sufficiency of rainfall with ul te 
rasia during ‘the led toria. T n life—and this ae also differences whic eae of 
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g monsoons (S events on Human ee rigour and variety a ny 
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nature and the Lower Nile ‘Sudd’ into a cradle of 2 
y € of civiliza- 
ti ler new home, the. sluggish and j 
a what their soul desired. They 


their habitat from a changing environ 
i which nothing was destined to happen to the 
descend housand years: 


ants for the next five or six t 

On the Upper Nile there dwell to-da i 

pgyptians in spas stature, cranial Sr his the oldest 
dress. These are ru ed by rain-maker magicians or by di ive Line? cae 
were until recently ritually slain, and the tribes are Ro anisd oe 
clans. The Shilluk, ruled by a centralised king with onal ay 
ancestry Who was ritually slain, illustrate a stage immediat Seek 
the divine monarchy of Menes. A still older phase is a he 
Dinka: they are a congeries of autonomous totemic clans often a at 
with one another, and each ruled by a “rain-maker” who was fee 
monially killed before old age overtook him. It really looks as if amon 
these tribes on the Upper Nile social development had been et 
at a stage that the Egyptians had traversed before their history began. 
There we have a living museum whose exhibits supplement and vivify 
the prehistoric cases in our collections.’ ! 


This living museum, furnished by the Shilluk and Dinka 
societies of to-day, stands next door to the inanimate museum, 
constituted by the jungle-swamp of the Bahr-al-Jabal and the Bahr- 
al-Ghazal, which we have just been studying; and here again, in 
this juxtaposition of Primitive Man and Virgin Nature, the present 
faithfully reproduces the past. Just so, some five or six thousand 
years ago, the fathers of the Egyptiac Civilization (perhaps 
accompanied by the forefathers of the Dinka and the Shilluk before 
the parting of their ways) were squatting on the edge of the jungle- 
Dae which at that time occupied the Lower Nile Valley and the 

elta, 

This parallel between earlier conditions in 


Basin ooh : her part invites certain specu- 
an in another p “ee 
d present conditions desiccation had never 


lations, Supposi hallenge of : 
. Supposing that the challeng ile Basin in those 
been presented to the human inhabitants of the sions, are beyond 


Parts of it whi t climatic con 
à that event, wou d the Delta and 


the pale of the e jal rains: in ss 
quatorial rains: | t original state of 
= Lower Valley of the Nile have been left in that p from which 


ature—a wilderness of jungle and swamp an: 


-a|-Ghazal have never 
So ofthe bah Jbe and Aen ie the 


e 

= tedeemed? And would Egypt a ji 8, Kegan Paul), pP- es 
R hil : London NE les at the P 

For a desi The Most pee fs primitive ane peop (London 1932» 

S , See Seli escription of t z i Pagan Tribes of the Ni 
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ad successful 
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: ae isen? What would have happened I 
Egyptiac ee T ue heroic pioneers who actually made | 
then, to the re an of the Egyptiac Civilization by descen Fo 
themselves the À Teline of desiccation, into the valley of tho 
in response to ha S Ww ould nothing have happened to them at all? 
shadow of death? Wi still, upon the edges of an untamed Lower 
Would they be MRE ie state of society in which the Shilluk | 
Nile Valley, in Ee upon the edges of an untamed Bahr. | 
a tall Andes te anche line of speculation which concern, | 
ae he past but the future. We may remind ourselves that, on the | 
time-scale of the universe or of our planet or of Life or even of the | 

` Genus Homo, a span of five or six thousand years is an almost 
negligible lapse of time—as brief as the twinkling of an eye: 
Supposing that another challenge, as formidable as that which 
presented itself to the inhabitants of the Lower Nile Basin yester. 
day, at the end of ‘the Ice Age’, were to present itself to the 
inhabitants of the Upper Nile Basin to-morrow: is there any reason 
to believe that these are incapable of responding, on this hypo- 
thetical occasion, by some equally dynamic act which might have 
equally creative effects? 

We need not require that this hypothetical challenge to the 
Shilluk and the Dinka in our time shail be the same in kind as the 
historic challenge which w. ñ 

gyptiac Civilization. Indeed, there 
seems no reason to expect, in any near future, à desiccation of 
one i which might challenge the inhabitants of the 
ue the gent tear tha eal abal ‘Sudd’ and there to 

a? E = of the Egyptiac Civilization by creating a 

mag CPt on the upper reaches of the same great river. So let 

US Imagine that, this time, the challenge in the Nile Basi omes 

not from the physical but from theh i ee 

a transformation of the local cli Late Dr Environment —not mn 

alien civilization. Is net i is: vent’ Dut from the intrusion ofan | 

sented, under our eyes, to i challenge actually being pre- 

Africa by the im i ep 

y » in our ion. ; : : | 

ephistopheles towards even om IS playing the mythical role T | 
every extant primitive society he extant civilization and towards 
enge is still so recent in our tat face of the Earth? This chal- 
ultimate response that an of the. that we cannot yet forecast the 

te AI that we can tell fo. certain p cnsed societies will make 10 

pact of immense d ertain is that they are being subjected 

and the Dinka have ynamic energy, Assuredly the Shilluk 
t On thin, never been exposed f the 

On this point, see T, C Gi (o) Ay posed to any challenge o 

» Annex, ad fin., and II, C (ii) (a) 1, pp. 233-8, above. 
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er of magnitude since the time i 
game ae when their forefathers (if our ae Eve op sis thousand 
y ears 280 varight)evad dthe chal odern Western scholars 
Tave guesse aright) ed the challenge of desiccation by migratin: 
towards the Equator through fifteen or twenty degrees of étude 
ow will these primitive societies respond this time? We can 
only $2 (in contradiction to the doctrine of ‘Original Sin’) that 
e failure of the fathers to respond to one challenge, even if 
such failure were Proven, would not predispose the children to fail 
in face of another challenge when their own hour came. It is not 
inconceivable that the challenge of Westernization may evoke from 
¢ Shilluk and the Dinka in our day a response as creative in its 
effects, though not necessarily of at all the same kind, as the 
response which the challenge of desiccation evoked from the fathers 


of the Egyptiac Civilization in the fifth or the fourth millen- 
nium B.C. 


The Genesis of the Sumeric Civilization 


Having studied the genesis of the Egyptiac Civilization at some 
length, we shall find ourselves able to deal with the genesis of the 
Sumeric Civilization much more briefly; for we shall be dealing 
with a challenge which was identic and with a response which was 
the same in kind. The desiccation of Afrasia, which impelled the 
fathers of the Egyptiac Civilization to penetrate the jungle-swamp 
of the Lower Nile Valley and transform it into the Land of Egypt, 
likewise impelled the fathers of the Sumeric Civilization to come to 
grips with the jungle-swamp in the Lower Valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates and transform it into the Land of Shinar. The material 
aspects of these two geneses of civilizations almost coincide. In 
both challenges we find thesame two material elements : the increas- 
ing inhospitality of the Afrasian grasslands as they changed into 
steppe and desert, and the ever forbidding wilderness of rank vege- 
tation and treacherous water. In both responses Mt find the same 
material results: a new landscape of ditches and embankments and 


fields, in which the original face of Nature has been utterly trans- 
aracteristics of the 


figured b ‘ritual ch 
y the works of Man. The spiritual ¢ i 
two resultant civilizations—their religion, their art, and even their 
Social life—display much less similarity : another indication that, in 
field of our studies, identic causes cannot be presumed, 4 
Priori, to produce identic effects. De ACTUS 
. The ordeal through which the fathers of the oun oe 
he passed is commemorated in Sumer egend. ‘The slay? ng of 
ngon Tiamat by the God Marduk n e Se jugation af 
r Mars- : 
out of her mortal remains sigo Land of Shinar by 


t . 
€ primeval wilderness and the creation © 
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ion of th ’% revolt against the sh 
he canalization © Natures re ackles 
es of the Flood M aA laced upon her. In the Biblical 
which Man’s audacity f the Jews from their exile by the 


: : eritage © ; 
version (a me T Fio od’ has been a household word in oy; 
waters of Babylon), or since its genesis. It has remained for oy; 
Western Society €V rst to unearth and decipher the 


ists fi "ee 
modern Western archaeolog it crystallized in its homeland, 


: end as 1 : 
ote in a Le Material evidence of a particular flood of 
an atter. 


SEE ick layer of flood-laid clay which inter. 
abnormal severity 1 ett ai the later strata deposited by human 


n the ear E i : 
es the sites of certain historic seats of the Sumeric 
a 


ue. i i for an exceptional calami 
i is direct material evidence for p ty, 
Besides this with which the fathers of the Sumeric 


i hape of a flood, ; en 
iia. ones had to contend, the Basin of the Tigris and 


Euphrates, like the Basin of the Nile, displays for our observation a 
museum in which. we can study the normal aspect of inanimate 
Nature in the wilderness which Man has transformed into the 
Land of Shinar, as well as the life that was lived in this wilderness 
by the first Sumeric pioneers. In the Land of the Two Rivers, 
however, this museum is not to be found, as in the Nile Basin, by 
travelling up-stream.! On the contrary, it lies in a new delta, at the 
head of the Persian Gulf, which has been laid down by the con- 
fluence of the sister streams in times posterior not only to the ` 
genesis of the Sumeric Civilization but to its extinction, and also to 
pn aaa eer successor. ‘The marshes which have 
Ma S 8 : ually, during the last two or three thousand 
oe gre of territory in Lower ‘Iräq between ‘Amärah 

on the Tigris and Nasiriyah on the E th 
Shatt-al-‘Arab, have remained i es ao Basen oe 
their formation down to this d om ee because, Ho 
or the power to master the T rc ene se 
marshmen by whom the eh as appeared on the soene. 7 
selves to this forbidding envieg en sete learnt to adapt them- 
their nickname, ‘the s aY tonei In a passive way (as witness 
eb-feet’, which they received from the 


‘ver yet girded themselves for the task, 


i t : 18 à E 
latitude on the "Ty the neighbourhoo fd Euphrates Basin, ‘Iräq, from the head of the 
i en on the Euphrates and a point in the same 
Ponts and leaving the t through which pt from the coast of the Mediterranean à 
menia and Kurdistan, pp enian highlands. two rivers run between reaching thes 
their rise, cor istan, in which Bhlands correspond, wee DiE do of 
nothing? 2ESpond to the hier © the two ri ponds to Nubia; the highlanc Le 
mng in the B € highlands of A fivers and their principal tributaries e is 


valleys of asin of the Tig b el 1 
ys of the Bahr-al-Jabal agns and Eup por: and British East Africa; but ee À 


nd the Bahr-al-Ghan et corresponds to the ‘Sudd’-ch° 
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sich he PE voneo metic Civilization accomplished in ot” | 

_ mediate vicinity some five or six thousand years ago, of trans- | 
urine the marshes into a network of canals and fields, 

Here is a description, by a recent Western observer, of this 
jatter-day wilderness and its human denizens: 
a 

‘Soon branching off from our arrow- 

-nd once more among reeds which gre 
m aardi. the giant of the marshes, 
7 ir long mashhuf-poles ; here it towe 
Se feet. Slowly we thread |} 
De ly monarchs of the waste, until, suddenly breaking through the | 
a we came out upon a wide sea of sunny open water, blue as the | 

reditecrariean and covered with white-crested waves. The wind, which 
ae shelter of the mardi we had not felt, was here blowing freshly, and | 
Haji Rikkan had doubts as to the wisdom of attempting to cross; for the | 
mP f a marsh boat in these squalls of wind is by no means infrequent. | 
tee end he decided to skirt the edge of the reeds, and witha pious “We | 
m hands of Allah” gave the word to cross. Rocking and tossing, Ho 
S r a d deal of water, we reached the other side in safety, He | 
ee a fa channel which wound between walls of 1 
and slid into the calm waters o ho ae the I | 
shabab, the stout but pliable a fom wbich oe be es I | 

; i t. Only the wa | | i 
ie ioe shelter of our little channel the wind blew | 

eads 

as strongly as before. enetrated more and more 

de changing from hour to hour as x ps quiet marah opened its 

deeply into its heart, yet always on cle D ame sans Merci, it seemed to 

materways:to receive US. a realing eh beauties, yet oe is 

nd on, ever rev ilently behind us as , 

wa feet. es towering ramparts rose Siene hidden life, the marsh 
having ee sae ž fest we should go forth again an 

ana race, de on 

would keep us for ever in its p to the world a to provide 

ll th t of its winds an en of themse 1 
tell t e secre k ds seemed to op 3 k and threatening 

‘In front, the friendly ree d their ranks in dar 
a way for us; behind, they close 


straight waterway, we began to 
W taller, until we were surrounded 
which provides the Ma’dan with 
red above our heads to a height of 
ed our way among these silent, 





return. The 
repared to oppose OT r a startled 
masses against the sky, as Ho En abs oës ae a den once more 
scream of an unseen bird a8 suddenly as it had iles old, thick, and 
beating of wings die away Here the reeds were ts that they had never | 
silence held the marsh. any marsh ae ding, for buffalo Hie: 
De er che material for ie intense than es i 
been disturbed by Man solitude was eT che presence of man ce 
oe ee for mare. Pae less tracks revea si leaving no T d 
of the desert. There coun weeds close UP de twisted together ane | 
east, but here the flowering across a few re arshman to his fe , 4 
nly very rarely did we com message from athe wilderness. , dia 
ent—a landmark or wordless lonely silence o f marsh-dwellers, it i 
seeming only to intensify the a settlement © | 
‘When at last we came upon | 
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village 80 d leapt 19 2. homes. ° . 
their ae be r defend their ee covered with oe pottery, 
which they cou hich I steppe Fragments of all shapes and 
‘The ground on ra bright sky-blue- d there a flat square brick 
some unglazeds D together, with perg an 
i jumblec © x 
oe i With cuneiform a ‘ization vilder 
lics of the Sumeri¢ | Ve to the dynamic acts which, in 
Those relics nt witness to d by th 
bore silent but eloque hology, were once performed by the 
nes f Sumeric Mythology, at,2 and by the hero Uta- 


he language © Tiam 
a dE who slew the e ticipation of the Flood and kept 


i n came 
er alioa! i 


I Sinic Civilization nea: 
us f the Sinic Civilization in the 


ider, next, the genesis 0 - in th 
he of the Yellow River, we shall find its en een in 
a human response to a challenge from Physical Nature which was 


perhaps even more severe than the challenge of the ae Rivers 
or the challenge of the Nile. In the wilderness whic an once 
transfigured into the cradle of the Sinic Civilization, the ordeal of 
marsh and bush and flood was capped by the ordeal of a tempera- 
ture which varied seasonally to severe extremes of summer heat and 
winter cold. The fathers of the Sinic Civilization do not seem to 
have differed in race from the peoples occupying the vast region to 
the south and south-west which extends from the Yellow River 
2 spi a from the Tibetan Plateau to the China 

ca." JT certain members of this wide-spread race created a 
civilization while the rest remained culturally sterile, the explana- 


athe price au Intent i all alike, was evoked 
ers, : 
of a challenge to which the = did: those only, by the presentation 


not happen to be exposed. The 
ate depicred by fae € birth to the Sinic Civilization 


in the untamed wilder- 


Burmans &e.), i » Sechwan and Yunn : 
una and in then.” an (Tibetans, Lolos, 
Miao-tse eee of Indo-China se by the Thai in the south of 


Kweichow: a, and its central branch by the 


an effort of break; Chatto & Wi 
Ma’ Waters to br ! Dreakinp : . indus), pp. 24-5 
3 022 (The F er of te way out aghe River With embankment iddi 
y conveyed in the ston GE Abe 
5-93. 
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f these related peoples with 
‘None i dso rough a life as the Che. 


pe rical period. It . must have had si 
th istorical period. It was probabl ad since th 
of the Pewee the sea and the ee ien ii great plain of the ee 


Which forms th 
i € [ea 
poun“. n, It was from there that thi unese began to saves ne 
; 1 de th . 1s Civilisation hi p their 
och, towards the west into the fine v alley of th ved off, at that 
wong the Fen into the little basins of S inde e Wei and thence 
f e ‘jrection of the Hwai and the Owards the south in 
ing over into the immense basin where t 


FACTORS 
re 


hansi, 


River Han and the mountains 
ia et he River Han falls into 
The climate of this region was extremel : i i 
in Te while the spring was ushered in k at a a 
int sand, which were even more cruel than the great aint rea The 
rivers, which all through the winter were frozen or at an i it hoked 
h floating ice, thawed rapidly at the first fine weather andl b 7 
transformed almost immediately into torrents; and all this coat 


e communications difficult during more than a thi 
a artery, the Yellow River, with i rapids AE T is ae 
ous to navigate; its innumerable branches wandered off ča eae 
across the low, level plains, where there is hardly any fall. This was T 
country which was called the Nine Rivers, because, it was said, the 
Yellow River had there nine principal branches. It extended over a 
broad zone at the foot of the Shansi Plateau; for its course at that time 
was different from its present course, and it proceeded, after a long 
detour, to flow out into the sea along the present course of the Pei-ho, 
in the neighbourhood of Tientsin. 

‘Every year, moreover, the floods changed the river’s course and 
sought new channels; the shallows became water-logged and turned into 
great swamps ... some of which still remain in existence to-day. These 
swamps were jungles of water plants, giving shelter to wild geese and 
cranes and swarming with fish. ‘They were surrounded by belts, varying 
in width, of land which was too wet for agriculture and which a 
covered with a tall grassy vegetation broken by thickets of ne ae 
plums and chestnuts. This was not real forest: that was only to be or 
on the periphery of the region, on the slopes of the movnere the forest 
est in Shantung, on the west in Shansi; and the ine ee [The 

‘gan marked the beginning of the domain of ey h unted by wild 
inic wilderness was not a forest but] was 2 thick bush, ha 


: en 
“asts—tigers, panthers, wild cats, leopards, bears, ey 
elephants and rhinoceroses, wolves, wil boars, S ares rabbits 
Rane ofall kinds, herds of stags and antelopes, monkeys | ~? 

v airds of every species. . . - i into pastures 
i nly the Ga ee “broken in” (aménagdes) itr ations for 
be omesticated horses and cattle or into MU de against the 
"eeding silk-worms. ‘The best lands, which were P duced millet and 


f ‘vated, prO 
on dykes and were regularly, allow River, and some wheat 


m in Chihli, rice to the sout 
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more or less everywhere. Haricot beans, gourds, indigo, and hemp Were” 
also made to BrOW. Hle, however hahet 

‘ thout toil and trou DS Sn ae In i Nese 
i Saide. Aa successfully “broken in” like this, in face of the 
peg difficulties with which Nature confronted the ioneers, 4i 
do fields of millet, rice, and wheat had had to be conquered by the 
pie ts, in the sweat of their brow, from the bush and from the Waters 
P the. rocess had been long and cruel. Dykes had had to be built i 
bul ue ainst the floods, canals had had to be dug to drain the Swamps 
bsy ne ca into dry land. All these works were so ancient that the 
teins of them was lost in the fog of Legend. They were attributed to 
the Pehe of remote antiquity. At the beginning of things, the heroes 
had come down from Heaven 


to Earth to set the Earth in order, in 

accordance with the instructions of the Lord above, and to make jt 
: a ee 

Possible for Mankind to inhabit it.’ 


If we want to see with our own eyes w 
Chi i 


hat the futu 
re China her 


re site of 


ke Khanka, at the head 
ampy valley, hemmed in 
oved from t 


-waters of the 
by forest-clad 
he virgin state 


ensi when they 
e woodland barbarians. 


and. Open plains are to be- 
f € valleys of the larger rivers: on the banks of the Ussuri 
itself and along the lower Courses of its ri -bank tributaries and on the 
shores of Lake Kha. - The higher One goes up into the mountains, the ' 
Patches that are suitable for agricultural settlement. 
isolated clearings, at long distances from one another; 
LS se there stretches the gloomy Taiga, unending, wild, and 


Woods the d 
through the thick lace ewan late and th 


€ sun only penetrates feebly 
exhales a do OTE of branches, he perpetual twilight of this 
irit. In R amp chill, and the forest prison-house ae 
A urr s 
or a free field of vision o Pdings the eye soon grows weary and 
ven à : 
he Sikh cious hunter ang forester who dives into a 
terror in face of the lin ange feels, in Spite of himself, a The 
€ndlessness à ao aY, gigantic tracts of primeval forest. 
intolerable la tracklessnesg o aiga, the storms, the pe 
OF insect, : % ; 
Same, and a host of other danger wit easts, the occasional dea 


. in 
y encountered without warning 
1 Maspéro, H.: La Chine An 


tique (Paris 1927, 


Boccard), pp. 20-6. 
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Oses 


The spectator 
it presents p is taken by surpri pectacle which 
tropical and northern species. His vision a n the intermingling of 
founded by the exuberance of thi verwhelmed and con- 


butterflies hovering round flowers and blo 
; ssoms: 2 
European hardly expects to see here in this comerof Sikcas ae eer p 
al forest are almost impas cuna 


within a few paces of it, when the creature starts 
tears away before the startled wanderer’s face, thr 
and rustling bush.’! | | 


up from its lair and 
ough crackling sticks 


The Geneses of the Mayan and Andean Civilizations 


While the Egyptiac and Sumeric and Sinic civilizations were 
responses to the challenges of drought and flood and swamp and 
thicket, the challenge to which the Mayan Civilization was a 
response was the luxuriance of the tropical forest: 


‘The Mayan culture was made possible by the agricultural conquest 
of the rich lowlands where the exuberance of Nature can only be held in 
check by organized effort. On the highlands the preparation of the land 
is comparatively easy, owing to scanty natural vegetation and a coniol 
vested in irrigation. On the lowlands, however, great trees have to be 


felled and fast-growing bushes kept down by untiring energy. But when 


Nature is truly tamed she returns recompense many fold to the daring 


farmer. Moreover, there is reason to believe i ge oe y a 
forest cover over large areas affects favourably the c 


which under a canopy of leaves are hard indeed.’ 


; e Mayan 
This challenge of the tropical forest, "o eaea d, Lis 
Civilization into existence in one part of the Isthmus and the 
offered to no effect on the other side o South America was a 
Equator. The civilization ee of the Amazon Basin,? 
res e from the : 

i n challeng n translation: Berlin 


à cberien (Germa 
en in Ostsibert (New York 


] Americi : 
Mexico and Centra i a The fac 
nM i Handbook Series, E ap pe physical 

that * merica useum of Natural History, w 


h 

ÉTÉ ew up in, one by Dr. Ellswort 

the highest native American do er > ig likewise noted 7 shington 1914, 
€ 


environment Western r in Arid Amero). For Dr, Hunting: 
Huntington (in ‘The Climatie Factor as Mure 198) 0n P. 320) bte hypothes 
regi ni : ig view is a ii W 
cata Don agen Von 2 PO PA ul 
t explai 7 G 
of a periodical shifting of qmen zones, 5€€ footnote 1» above; 
, ee, however, II. C (ii) (a) 2» 
achievements of the inhabitants of Am 


: ! Arsenjew, W. K.: Russen und Chines 
926, Scherl), pp. 14-15. se £ 
1917 piden, H. J.: Ancient Civilisations à 
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D to the two quite different challenges of the Andean P| 
the adjoining Pacific Coast. 


i rld have the forces of Nature la 
‘In a Me non ...Inthe Andean area Mars a 
more E ae if not the slave at any rate the pupil of that exigent mistresg, 
Murer Nature; and his history has largely consisted of Varyingly suc” 
cessful struggles against many of her enactments. 


ateau and 


dern observer from the United States, here 
eu basin of Lake Titicaca in the neighbourhoog 
of Tiahuanaco—the deserted city whose stupendous Masonry is the 


most notable of all the earlier monuments of the Andean Civiliza- 
tion on the Plateau : 


quoted, thus 


“The locality is not, at any rate to-day, one that seems 
development of high civilisation, A flattish valley, gr 
sodden with stagnant water in many places, hemmed in b 
grim in their sterile gtayness, a zinc-coloured sky that seems to weigh 
upon one’s very head, and a Prevailing sombreness and faintness of 
daylight—these 80 to make up the scene in the vicinity of Tiahuanaco 
as I saw it... . Far off to the West and south, snow-clad peaks of the 

, Huayna Potosí and Illampu—bite into the 

veller looks upon it all and sees 

distinctly cold and grim, but 
mpered by any softer or more 


y rounded hills, 


The same obseryer thus describes the Coast, as seen first from 
the sea and then from the air: 


“Lengthwise of the sea-board where 1 ; jses 
lessly roar amid a haze of their own make” nr roles xe 


aking, stretch fifteen hundred 
miles of barren desert, interspersed with westward dipr streaks of 
de oe Valley-bottoms, - +. The traveller voyaging along this 
of these plains, AT Senn long pPon the somewhat awful grandeur 


A unconsciously þe ins to ith satisfaction 
finds evidences of Man’s Presence a of hi rs 


into ri s industry, ded for the 
quillythroa fi aa verdant valleys wherein madi vers flow tran- 
offrait tie all of whip 0D, maize and other crops, and through ne 
high bright bluffs, margins of tha to make a little world hemmed in by 
grasp the essential 


eserts beyond In order really to 
chara isiy 

it from the air, een acter of that 

earth-boun 


Wondrous sea- e must view 
n from alo sea-board, on 


ft, its confo i ildering t0 
wan , HOrmation, so bewi 
jumble of hills, bluff’, Dec 


s and hill omaes exquisitely simple; the puza 

Ocks smooth themselves out into sand-cla 

1 Means, P, À. Anci Le 

‘perl 46208, op. cit, pp mt Civilisations of the And, ibner), p. 415; 

perhaps at seasons et yea eee Titer qualifies i eeu E e 
andscape is less forlorn and repellent’ November, when the rainy-season is 0D; 


tears POSITIVE FACTORS 
ulations of merely local importance and i on 
a desert plain FR frequently from nn T ee aE aN 
fips of green—the justly celebrated coastal valleys offen aN 
Thus, on the Plateau, the fathers i 
bleak climate and i i 
challenged by a tang grudging soil; 
they were challenged by the heat and douce Se > res a 
equatorial desert at sea-level, which coul Lan: 


d only be made t bl 
as the rose by the works of Man. The Pioneers of aivilzatioa 
on the Coast conjured their oases out of the desert by husbanding 


the scanty waters that descended from: the western scarp of the 
Plateau and giving life to the plains by irrigation.2 The er on 
the Plateau transformed their mountain-sides into fields by hus- 
banding the scanty soil on terraces preserved by an ubiquitous 
system of laboriously constructed retaining walls.3 


The Genesis of the Minoan Civilization 


We have now explained, in terms of responses to challenges from 
the physical environment, the geneses of five out of our six ‘un- 
related’ civilizations. The sixth, which we have called the Minoan 
Civilization, was a response to a physical challenge which we 
have not yet encountered in this survey: the challenge of the Sea. 

The map shows at a glance that the region in which the Minoan 
Civilization arose has experienced, in an age not very remote from 
the present on the scale of geological time, a physical catastrophe 
from which the regions round about have been exempt. The 
Aegean lies in a zone of exceptional geological formation, and with- 
in that zone the Aegean itself is an exception to the local rule. 

In the zone to which the Aegean belongs, the crust of the Earth 
has been folded into mountain ranges, like some giant's blanket 
which has been ruckled up by the uneasy movements of the sleeper 
beneath. Starting from the Pamir Plateau—‘the Roof of the World 
and the navel of Asia—the folds run westward, now diverging and 
Now converging, now straightening out and now bending a upon 
themselves, until the furthest range reaches the remote r antic. 
One fold runs through the Suleyman Mountains and the agree 
and the Taurus and the Pindus and the Dinaric A another 
through the Hindu Kush and the Elbruz and the northern Na 
ments of the Armenian and Anatolian plateaux, tò TAPPOA ne 

i through the Balkans o 

ace as the Istranja; yet another runs ee and ile 
tanscaspia and through the Caucasus and t T ioe and ihe 
alkans of Europe and the Carpathians and the -iie pillars of 

Ppennines and the Atlas, recoils from the Ocean 


: and 24. 
. Means, op. cit., PP. IT 
; SP. cit., pp. 7-9., g See aite p. 241. 
ee Means, op. cit. fig. 145, OPP 
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and sweeps back, right © the Balearic Islands and the 


324 THE 
anada an 
of Spam, a B-a reconciles itself 
ous hinh of s mountain 
This long-dra n peril paratively feature ess Eurasian ang 
stands out in contrast to a south of it, in which the Strata are 
Afrasian regions, a cut of the horizontal plane but are nowhere 
tilted here and nae the great Eurasian plain stretches from 
contorted. On oe ’e Netherlands with a hardly perceptible 
the Kirghiz PP Urals; on the south, the Afrasian terrace runs 
eo zone of folding like a loosely-laid pavement of huge, 
parallel to bs: the Deccan, Arabia, Libya. By contrast to 


ill-fitting sla : 
ERRE de neplanes on either flank, the zone of folding 
presents, on a bird's-eye view, an appearance of homogeneity and 


continuity throughout its length from the Pamirs to the Atlantic; 


but this appearance breaks down under a practical test; and the 

sector in which it breaks down is the Aegean. | 
Let us now imagine that some primitive society has made itself 
at home among the mountain-folds towards the eastern end of the 
zone, in Iran; and let us imagine, further, that, having adapted 
themselves to this particular physical environment, these people 
are then impelled or compelled to expand or migrate. In what 
direction will they seek an outlet? Presumably they will follow the 
ee ia debate let’ ae this will not lead them into the low- 
menene] SA aias asset of adaptation to a highland environ- 
g em no advantage in a contest with the peoples 


+ or N If Z follow the line of least resistance 
. er nort : : 
bur either calanrd tr ward nor southward into the plains 


EA westward along the mountain-zone itseli, 
D e rS their dwelling-place without changing their 
brought to a halt b T they move eastwar d, they will soon i 
World’. By a process rae wall which bears up ‘the Roof of the 
imagine them movin th elimination, therefore, we are left © 
direction : from Iran 8 through the mountain-zone in a westetly 
In these first Stages : Armenia and from Armenia into Anatolia 
everywhere at Hoo O their movement they will find themselves 


. ome: ` 
Physical Nature which ao ea meet with no challenge ffo™ 
ve 


; but whe 


to finding its term at last + 


Cape Finisterre. „out and tortu 





POSSIBLE POSITIVE FACTO 
te Aegean, by contrast with the two a i s 
Jaa Fo Fe pices GEE r continents between 
ri geological history. A second Stal oe 
gidence, has a i come into play. The exact relatio ane ne 
vo geological phenomena has not yet been quit is peau! 
= ge RS Quite clearly established 


- t it see 

Me tion of cause and eff ms probable th 

it is a relatic efect and that subsi at 
: sid 

come of folding where folding has gone to extremes ye one 

. y e 


an imposed by an extreme degree of foldin 
and contorted strata of the Earth’s crust ul ai oe : eae 
along lines transverse to the lines of folding jo: 


ng, : until the pr i 
relieved by the subsidence of an entire cross-section De eal 


which permits rake overlap between its broken edges and the 
corresponding roken ends of the undisturbed strata on eith 

side of the rift. The still upstanding sections expand into do 
closing, the void which the collapse of the intermediate section has 
created; and the first impression which the resulting formation 
makes upon the eye is as if these upstanding sections, which now 
face one another across a gulf, had originally been in contact, end 
to end, and had afterwards drawn apart. The same mountain-folds 
that traverse the face of the Earth in Asia from the Pamirs to the 
east coast of the Aegean are seen to traverse it in Europe from the 
west coast of the Aegean to the Atlantic. Each range that breaks off 
abruptly at one coast can be identified with some range that begins 
with equal abruptness at the other. ‘The pattern stands out clear; 
but the very features which make it clear are also evidence that 
the first visual impression of an original contact between the two 
continental coasts is an illusion. We are able to identify range 


with range in Asia and in Europe just because the ee 
sections of these ranges, which have subsided below sea-level in 
i memorial. The 


the Aegean, have not vanished without leaving a me à 
missing link is supplied by the mountain peaks wi 7i pels 
their heads above water in chains of islands to ae oe y fen 
continent to continent. Thus the eye is carrie 


: Jand-chain of Rhodes 
Taurus to European Taenarum over the Mycale to Pindus 


and Carpath d Crete and Cythera; ] s 
over ca ana Euboea: from ‘Tmolus to ee a 
a pus over Chios and Scyros; from Ida to 
hese ce s between them an 
These chains of islands, with the ora tee de ange’ a 


the contin 7 s on ; A an 
ental ntain ranges O” ©". of the Aege 
Subsidence ‘athe eyes and the ancient inha logical imagery as 
escribed this geological phenomenon anA cleft the mountains 
the work of the Earth-Shaker P oseidon, 
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TIONS 
i is tri i he water. 

trident in order to make way for t ters to pase 
Poseidon did not rest from his labours until he had pierced tte i 
range and led the salt waters of the Mediterranean through the 
breaches and out beyond to lave the skirts of the Eurasian Steppe in 

f Azov.2 . SI 
a this exercise of his power, which divided Euro 
and transformed the submerged section of the cont 
Aegean Archipelago,3 the Earth-Shaker was presenti 


The islands feel the enclasping flow, 
And then their endless bounds they know, . ec 


ope from Asia 
inent into 


nga challenge 


O then a longing like despair 

Is to their farthest caverns sent! 
For surely once, they feel, we were 

Parts of a single continent. | 
Now round us spreads the Watery plain— 
O might our marges meet again! 


Who order’d that their longing’s fire 
Should be, as soon as kindled, cool’d? 
© renders vain their deep desire ?>_ 
A God, a God their severance rul’d; 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
he unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea.4 


The poet who has taken the severance o 
symbol of the isolation of hu 


f isle from isle as a 
remains unanswered, th 


mes that the challenge 


i he Dniepr and Dr: d Danube. 
> niestr, an anı 

Dutaries gained thane?” flooded up the subsiding bed of the main river, 
piety Into the sea and there Pdependence ene after another by coming to dis- 
Chipelago == dyoy mé oe g river in its own right. 

upon the Ae ger nee Sea’. This formal consecration has been 
domain of the Pre-Christi nan. Piety; but the Archipelago remains the 
ew Arnold: Isolation. an divinity who is its mythical creator. 


tth. 





POSSIBLE POSITIVE FACTO 
ghaker to leave them, the challen = 
Goddess Nature has met with a vi 

ee re leds salt, estran 

medium of human communicatio 
navigator! —a greater ane in ae which 
poseidon’s trident is capable of producing by it b i ai 
Illi robur et aes triplex an ne 


Circa pectus erat, qui i 
tu » qui fragilem truci 
. Commisit pelago caters ee 
rimus nec timuit praecipite i 
m Afri 
Decertantem Addons, . a 


: | 327 
r nieh has intimidated the 

-or1ous response from Mortal 
81ng Sea” has been changed into 


Nequicquam deus abscidit 
Prudens Oceano dissociabili 

Terras, si tamen impiae 
Non tangenda rates transiliunt vada.2 


By what men, in what age, was Poseidon’s challenge taken up? 
When our hypothetical primitive society which had adapted itself 
to life in the mountain-zone at some. point in Asia eventually 
stumbled upon the Aegean in the course of its hypothetical west- 
ward march, we may imagine that it no more attempted to make 
itself at home in the inhospitable Archipelago than the primitive 
societies of the Afrasian grasslands attempted—before the challenge 
of desiccation impelled them—to make themselves at home in the 
jungle-swamps of the Nile or of the Tigris and Euphrates. We may 
conjecture that at the forbidding shores of the Aegean the high- 
landers turned aside and reconnoitred the western coasts of the 


Asiatic mainland until they struck the shores of the Bosphorus or 
ontinent in full view heartened 


the Dardanelles, where an opposite c t 

them to hazard the easy transit of the Straits. We may also ea 
jecture that, by this passage, they had made their ey Bow : : 
highlands of Asia into the highlands of Europe before they T Al “i 
upon the Aegean, and had ensconced themselves ne t x pune 
Lakes before they set foot on Delos or on Santone: ; so, se a 
landers really evaded Poseidon’s dues ne 2 us that 
its and indeed our ethnologists and arc o was first taken 


the chall ted inthe Aegean ! ago | 
up, not by Abe occupants of the immediately adjoining continents, 


: each the land- 
but by more distant adventurers waar ee of the Eastern 
locked sea, had first to cross the open 
editerranean. 
' Black Se 


1 In the lan f Greek Mythology, the 

: guage of Gree ytne ae sea by 

inhospitable’ (¢fewos) into ‘the hospitable (cbgewos) 
Tgonauts, the significance of t 

.. Horace: Carm. i. 3, 11..9-13 and 2175 For the tre Envy of the 

Ge and ‘non tangenda’, see the passage 

€) 1, vol. iv, pp. 245-61, below. 


med from ‘the 


as transfor: 1 
ay terprise of the 


the heroic en! 


epithets ‘prudens’, 
heis’ in IV. C (iii) 
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, ipelago which; 
. on in the Archipe chis 
g THÉ CAUSE O man habita Neolithic stratum on the site 
ists iS 


. eople from elsewhere at a 
à red and occupied py Tanat be less than man 
‘Crete was discovers Sed precise some thousands, before thi, 
time which canno and was pro m were superseded by those of the 
mmmunity and its Ue dic Islands . . - nothing has been 
ithic CO nt 7 1 
Nenoan Bronze Age: “jy Neolithic culture. > ; 
o iid hitherto of purely Ne an occupants of Crete? On this 
E e came these earliest ae some light; for it appears to 
Whence Ethnology is able to thro”, t known inhabitants of the 
question ta that, among the ene cee were tt er du 
re > ding the Aegean, 
continents ee The earliest known eh ee he 
tinctions of physi’ Id 7 mountains were ‘broad-hea S5 e ear ce 
highland-zone of folde he Afrasian grasslands were long-heads’; 
known ee r Taa relics of human physique in Crete 
d an analysis of the ; i holly or 
ean to miene that the island was first occupied wholly 


mainly by ‘long-heads’, while the ‘broad-heads’, though they 


eventually became predominant, were originally either not repre: 
sented in the population of Crete at all or only in a small co 
This ethnological evidence points to the conclusion that the first 
human beings to secure a footing in any part of the Aegean Archi- 
pelago were immigrants from the Afrasian grasslands on the far 
side of the Eastern Mediterranean.3 The challenge of desiccation 


could not be evaded by the people of the Afrasian grasslands, as the 
challenge of population 


| ressure coul he Asiatic 
highlanders in virtue of ould be evaded by the 


} the eas as à tic to the 
European highlands which was afforded b nier 
estranging waters at the Dar 


inexorable challenge, to cree and the Bosphorus. And this 


| fe 
responded by Plunging into the ae Afrasian communities b 


> ile and the 
uphrates, impelle ngle-swamps of the Nile an 


S of the salt, est 
r 
ome in the egean Archipel 


ed other kindred communities à 
anging sea and make themselves 4 
* Myres, J. L.: ago. The genesis of the Minoan 
P. 215, °% =: Who were the Greeks ? 
2 Myres, o 


: : eae s 
Th, P. cit., pp a (Berkeley 1930, University of California Pres: ) 
roretical], FES. 
cephaly’ į ly, the evid 
i ordis wae Which the M fière by 
by skup differentia pee !"anean 
-for ia 
ES me i Sry € two varieties being given by pigmentatie 
In practic once belonged idence ag tony Biven ‘dolichocephalic” skull may 4, 
tenet gcograph either ts ae the Pigmentation of the human Sot: 
r: Pe ae > nai 
Soya, i igranta f hat the ‘dolia historical en Tranean’ or to a ‘Nordic oat the 
sian Ste rom the A UC, oceph lie Nsiderations allow us to rule Ee 
Ppe, frasia alic’ abor: ‘Medite 
: n grasslands but Eies S Crete were not en 
ere ‘Nordic’ immigrants 


rond 


A mg e 


| POSSIBLE POSITIVE FACTORS 
_ ation can thus be traced b 

civiliz ; ack to the same fi 
eneses of the Egyptiac and Sumeric civilizati e fir 
8 Tf this analysis is correct, it offers a fresh illustr | 
at, in the geneses of civilizations, the interpla es of the truth 
q responses 18 the factor which counts se eae challenges 

for example, above proximity. If niga others—in this 
determining factor in the human occupation SEL a been the 
then the inhabitants of the nearest continent—th e Archipelago, 
broad-headed” highlanders in the Asiatic po aa . r say, the 
mountain-folding—would have been the first ae the zone of 
Aegean islands. In point of proximity, they had a pee a the 
tage over the long-headed’ inhabitants of the A fasian. : sl nde, 
who were separated from the Aegean Archipelago b P n 2 
breadth of the open Mediterranean. Avpearently Ho Fe 
determining factor was not proximity but Challenge-and-Res onse 
The peoples of the Afrasian grasslands had to respond te the 
inexorable challenge of desiccation at a time when the peoples 
of the Asiatic highlands were still able to evade the challenge of 
population pressure by following the line of lesser resistance which 
led them across the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus into the 
adjacent highlands of Europe. Hence it was the distant Afrasians 
and not the neighbouring Asiatics who first braved, under duress, 
the terrors of the sea and so became the fathers of the Minoan 
Civilization. It was only in the later stages of the human occupa- 
tion of the Archipelago that the ‘broad-headed’ highlanders from 
the adjoining continents came to play a prominent part. In Crete, 
which appears to have been the first of the islands to be occupied, 
the ‘broad-heads’, as we have seen, were later comers than the 
‘long-heads’. On the other hand, the Cyclades, which apparently 
were not occupied until a much later date than pare appear to 
have been occupied by ‘long-heads and ‘broad-heads’ con- 


cur 2: i idence on this point is confirmed 
rently?; and the ethnological ev! g of tech- 


by Archaeology, which finds in the Cyclades a minglin c 
niques and meii derived from Libya’ and from Anatolia.‘ 
al evidence up to date. ‘At 


sthr archaeoleg Aegean Stone Age comes 
twenty-five feet deep, which 
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st cause as the 


cases 


? Myres, op. cit. 214-15 summarize 
present the only hui die of materia as j c 
om the stratified deposit of village debris, from twa 7 series begins with material 
FR “palace” building at Cnosso Even this ng, hich are far from primi- 
tive Ret-making, implement- srinding and adobe-building From elsewhere, ata time 
ive. Crete, thertore, was dicovered and occupied by PEOD ay hundreds of years, and 

ich cannot be fixed precisely, but cannot be less than atl y and its culture were 

sp Probably some tho nds, before this neolithic comae cladic islands... nothing 
Superseded by those of ‘the Minoan Bronze Age. +: In the ÿ Myres, Op. cit., P. 43: 
s je found hitherto of purely. neolithic acai nd Cycladie pottery which, 
 €.8. there i neo early a ladie Pojate i 
claims its derivation Fre s NEn basketry of a kind tna eat known Cycladic boats 
orth Africa (M: rom gras 216-17) Again, the ar age in Egypt (Myres, op. 
Seem to have = (Myres, op. cit., pp. boats of the pre-dynas ge opos oË ‘red ware’. 
cit., pp, 217-18). modelled ong Myres, op. cit., PP- 228-33» 
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5 ATIONg 
i id that the first response to Poe: ' 
Broadly, it hace ee made by ee long-heady an 
challenge in pm t the work which had been begun by these An 
handed; but t rried on and completed by convergent Movement 
pioneers ae pelago from the other side of the Mediterranean 
into the Saou continents!—the ‘broad-headed c tinenta 
from the adj rticipating in the later stages partly, perhaps, in shee 
rie i Gonp headed’ Mediterranean navigators ang Parti 
Re ause the saturation of the highlands on the Eu Pean 
perhaps, Asiatic side of the narrow seas eventually force d the 
as well Fe a in their turn, to seek a new outlet upon the Waterg of 
oe from which they had always hung back so long as any 
other outlet lay open to them. 
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Physical Challenges at the Geneses of the ‘Related’ Civilization, 


We have now surveyed the interplay ea phallenges from 
the physical environment and Tesponses to t ai Challenges in the 
geneses of the six ‘unrelated’ civilizations. When we Pass on to the 
‘related’ civilizations, we find our problem comp! 


icated a Dricrib 
the very fact that here, ex hypothesi, there is in ev 


ery Case an older 
civilization in the background and that this older Civilization has 
been in occupation of a geographical area within which the 
original home of the ‘related’ civilization may be included, either 
partly or wholly.2 


In the extreme case—illustrated by the geographical relation of 
the Babylonic Civilization to the Sumeric—in which the origi- 


nal home of the ‘related’ civilization is included not merely within 
the widest eventual range but actual] 


y Within the original home of 
its predecessor, it is evident that a challenge from the physical 
environment cannot have entered into the genesis of the ‘related 
civilization at all—except, Perhaps, in so far as, during the inter- 
regnum between the disappearance of the older civilizati 
emergence of its Successor, their common cradle may have relapsed 
into its primitive state of nat 


ure and thus have challenged the 
fathers Of the ‘related’ Civilization to fight a repetition of the same 
battle with the Physical enviro 
cedent Civilizatio 


nment that the fathers of the ae 
n kad once fought out on the same spot. The 
a er, Other cases in which 

related’ civiliza 


he 
: ich we can see that the fathers of t 
tion responded to 
environment with wh: 


are, Owever, ot 


PD. 234-5, 
or a con, K 
tions and their rote of the 8€ographical re 


P g civil 
lations between the several ‘relate 
1 
T predecessors, see the table in Part I. C (ii), on p. 132, above. 








; : 
elat 4 cran Civilizati iy included al 
ed nt with the o ion at its widest nt dontain of 
pon-CON sented a ch ent home of the Ke? it Was not T 
put a a de ii rc = a entirely di ayan Civilization 
re fer 
> e shelf of the Yucatan Penin S and st me 
he Italian Tavole di Puglia), sine 
of the deep-soiled rain-soaked country to th 
a riculture ad to wage a never-Ceasing en of it, where 
a 


juxuriance of the tropical forest.2 rfare against the 


In thus being exposed, at its genesis 
and still unmastered physical ee de stimulus of a new 
tion would appear to be unique among he t ue Civiliza- 
of its own group. In the Cases of all the other Pia ae 
oup—the Hindu Civilization, the Far Eastern de e of this 
body), the Orthodox Christian, and the Arabic EEI AN 
the original home of the ‘related’ civilization okt < E 
included in the original home of the aorecedent endli tdi 
longer presented the challenge of virgin soil Jae hadi oe 
mastered and broken in, some time before ‘the ne. of the 
‘related civilization, either by the antecedent civilization itself : 
by some alien civilization which the antecedent civilization had 
encountered and assimilated in the course of its expansion. For 
instance, the Yangtse Basin, which fell within the original ‘home 
of the Far Eastern Civilization (main body), though not within 


that of the antecedent Sinic Civilization, had been broken in by . 


the Sinic Civilization before the Far Eastern Civilization came into 


being.3 The Deccan and the tip of the Indian Peninsula, which 


fell within the original home of the Hindu Civilization, though not 
ion, had been broken 


within that of the antecedent Indic Civilization, Wr zati 
in by the Indic Civilization before the Hindu Civilization came 
into being. The Anatolian Plateau, which fell within the original 


ane of the Orthodox Christian Civilization, 
b t of the antecedent Hellenic Civilization, had been broken Mt 
oe the Orthodox Christian Civilization came into being, not y, 

e Hellenic Civilization itself but by the Hittite,5 the oe : 
yich, after its premature downfall,$ had been ae i k 
ile ellenic Civilization and assimilated. H TO Giviliza- 
oe an ee original po Syriac Civilization, 


ton. 7 
n,” though not within that of the antece 


l See I. C (i tit above- 
. i) (b), p. 128, above. i tion, Pp. 327; 
3 Se te (a) a 125-6, and also, the present i See p Hh T 
. C. (i) b, p. 90, above. 113715? 
z See p. 112, ware see ri 
ce p. 70, above. 


ve. 
above. 
p- tor an 


though not within 
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IONS | 
fore the Arabic Civilization ca 
; ng ages bel A me 

had been broken T a Civilization T but by e Egyptiae 
into ras by encountered and eventually assimilated by the 
which had been Des ei 
Syriac. f these four ‘related’ civilizations happened to be 

Thus none of t eneses, to a challenge from a new and still 
exposed, at Po a environment in that part of their origina] 
a ie included within the original home of the ante. 
home Se in each case; and when we turn sir next 
cedent civiliza he ‘related’ civilizations whose origina Lome was 
group—namely, t de with that of the antecedent Civilization, even 
only partly coinci range—we find the same absence of a physical 
at the latter’s widest ng tative: namely, the Tranic 

hallenge at the genesis of one oy softies 
c i om 
Civilization. Those parts of the origina 


nic Civili. 
i ide the domain of the antecedent 
i hich lay wholly outside 
Syriae Civilization even at its widest range, were Anatolia at one 
extremity and Hindustan at the oth 


er’; and both these Tegions— 
which had been captured by the na 


the foregoi pposit 


€ account. When we survey the 
other five civilizations which elong to the same group as the 
Tranic—that is to say, the Mexic, the Western, the Indic, the Hit- 
tite, and the Helleni 


MC—we find that they differ from the Iranic 
Wilization, and agree with the Y 


Civilization appears to be, in 
ng group, on the o 


nge of the Yu 


' catan Peninsula from the challenge of the 
st: with which the Ma i 


yan Civilization had been a 
ri a i ain, our Western Civilization Was exposed at its gen ns- 
i 1 the forests and the raing and the frosts of ee 
Civilization? mich had not confronted the antecedent He d,in 

eC = i ndic Civilization, atits genesis, was exp y rest 
which was te confron, 4 Challenge fron, dure 
the other Side of the globe’ bur a Sivilization, centuries later, : 


Indic 
ich had not confronted the 
* See PP. 68, above, 
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.«ation’s predecessor in the Ind ‘ti 
civilization’s p e dus Valley.! The Hit ivili 
Cite its genesis, was exposed, in Anatola, to Fe oe, 
de plateau which had not confronted t un 


- lization, though, in later times and in dj : 
C lenge was likewise to confront bodies Ae ee POW 
and the Mexic. It is true that the highland environment ahel va 
sostrange to the internal proletariat of the Sumeric Civilizati ae 
home on the alluvial plains of the Land of Shinar, ma ave be a 
the native environment of that external proletariat ones a froin 
beyond the Cappadocian frontier of the Sumeric shaver 4. 
which probably played the leading part in bringing the Hittite 
Civilization into existence? ; and, in so far as the Hittite Civilization 
is to be regarded as this external proletariat’s handiwork, the 
likelihood of a contribution to the genesis of this civilization having 
been made by a physical challenge from a new and unmastered 
physical environment has to be discounted on the assumption that 
the barbarian fathers of the Hittite Civilization may have been at 


home on the Anatolian Plateau already, before their Vélkerwande- — 


rung carried them into the Anatolian provinces of the Sumeric 
World in Cappadocia. In the case of the Hellenic Civilization—in 
the genesis of which, the influence of the external proletariat was 
apparently predominant likewise3—the situation is inverted. The 
challenge to which the Hellenic Civilization was exposed at its 
genesis—the challenge of the seat—was precisely the same as that 
which had confronted the antecedent Minoan Civilization.5 At 
the same time, this challenge of the sea was entirely new to the 
external proletariat beyond the European land-frontier of ‘the 
Thalassocracy of Minos’; and these continental barbarians— 
Achaeans and the like—were facing and surmounting as great an 
ordeal, when they took to the sea in the post-Minoan Völker- 
wanderung, as the pioneers of the Minoan Civilization themselves 
had faced and surmounted when they made the first human con- 


quest of the Aegean Archipelago. pute 
Finally, we a to those ‘related’ or ‘transplanted’ ri 
at the opposite end of the series from the Babylonic, w ve She ae 
Ome was altogether non-coincident with the Fe ead an We 
he Civilization, even at its widest rangai ne still unmastered 
ould expect, that a challenge from a new in all cases. 


: i ses 

Physical environment was presented, at their geneses, sabe fast hates 
‘ was a CIVI 12 e 

ial whether ‘the Indus Cultus à this question 


1 F . 
tion j or the present purpose, it is immater esiviliza 


n its own righ 2 of the Sumeric 
8 : right 1 offshoot 
4 Le i) (b), Bp de and Annex, Ms, below) 4 See p. 93, above. 
5 See [PJ 1I12, above. 3 See pP. Lan r, pp; 323730 above, izations or 


eI C {i d the present chapte i lanted’ 
. For the a ii) (a) 2, p. 259, an pres ilizations and ‘transp 
ist ‘related’ civiliza above. 
“shoots see 1, C Gis pe 133, and TE, C (i) (2) 2, PP: 269-7% 
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For instance, the Orthodox, Christian Civilization in Rus; 
exposed, at its transplantation, to a challenge from fone Va 
rains and frosts which was even more severe than th ts 


Fe: Seve S anq 
challenge to which the Western Civilization in Tr, Similar 
Europe was exposed at its genesi line 


is. ‘Thus, in Russia, the Ont 
Christian Civilization not only received a fresh physical ou 
lus, like our Western Civilization 1n imu. 


; t T ransalpine Europe, bu: 
actually received the same stimulus in a higher degree which z it 
it still more different from any de 


physical challenge that had 
confronted these two civilizations Ever 


tions’ common Hellenic predeces 
Again, the Far Eastern Civilization in the Korean Peninsula 
in the Japanese Archipelago d 


was exposed, at its transplantation 
a challenge from the sea which resembled the challenge that ie 
“once confronted oth the Afrasian pioneers and the Continental 
European supplanters of the Minoan Civilization in the Aegean; 
but which was utterly different from any challenge that had ever 
confronted the first Far Eastern navigators’ own predecessors who 
had created, in a continental environment of swamp and bush, the 
antecedent civilization which we have called the Sinic.3 
Similarly, the Philistine refugees from the Minoan World who 
found asylum on the Syrian coast, and the Hebrew and Aramaean 
Nomads who simultaneously drifted into the interior of Syria out 
of the Afrasian Steppe, at the genesis of the Syriac Civilization, 
were both exposed to the challenge—new in different ways to each 
__of having to make the desert bear fruit by irrigation (the same 
challenge that, at the genesis of the Andean Civilization, was to 
confront the occupants of the Peruvian coast-land).5 The Phili- 
stines, when they came to Syria from the Aegean, were already well 
acquainted with agriculture; but they had acquired the art ina: 
yielded the tiller of the soil the easy return o i 


climate which f rain- 
grown crops, and they were novices in the practice of husbandry 2 
an arid environment. Conversely, the Hebrews and Aramaeañs, 
when they came in from the North Arabian Steppe, wert already 
inured to life in an arid environment, but this as Nomadic stock- 
breeders and not as sedentary husbandmen. Thus both 

a in Syria, an 


intrusive human elements out of whose arriv dto 
encounter there, the Syriac Civilization eventually 6 ha 

by the 

tempered hos th? 


1 In Transalpine Europe, the rigours of the northern climate are 
proximity of the Atlantic Ocean and by the flow of the Gulf Stream, W ich was 
European coasts from Portugal to Norway. As one moves eastward from the C derating 
the interior, from Europe into Russia, one finds the influence of these m° 
climatic factors steadily diminishing until it reaches vanishing point. þovê: 

2 See Il. C (ii) (a) 2, p. 259, and the present chapter, PP- 323-30 and 333, tion, 

3 For the physical challenge encountered at the genesis of the Binic Civile 
the present chapter, pp. 318-21, above. 

4 See I. C (i) (b), pp. 101-2, above. above 

5 See the present chapter, pp. 322-3, above. 6 See I. C (i) ©) P- 104 
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‘ unf. ili . 
ditions before they ‘dwelt safely, every Lire pe ny BE aeir 


er his fig tree ‘in the oases watered b i 
w and Baalbek and Jericho and by fais of Ale th aa 
math and Damascus, as their predecessors in the iad had 
dwelt before them.* Indeed, the ordeal was so severe that it lef 
ermanent mark on Syriac ‘folk-memory’; and the wince l 
response to it, out of which the Syriac Civilization arose oa 
ascribed by latter-day poets not to the heroism of their human 
ancestors but to the might and mercy of their God, who 


‘cathered them out of the lands, from th 
g Ae and front the south, e east and from the west, from 

‘They wandered in the wilderness in a solitary way; they found no 
city to dwell in. | 

‘Hungry and thirsty, their soul fainted in them. 

‘Then they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, and he delivered 
them out of their distresses. 

‘And he led them forth by the right way, that they might go to a city 
of habitation. . . 

‘He turneth the wilderness into a standing water, and dry ground into 
watersprings. 

‘And there he maketh the hungry to dwell, that they may prepare a 
city for habitation ; Li 

‘And sow the fields and plant vineyards, which may yield fruits of 


increase... . 
‘O that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, and for his 


wonderful works to the children of men!’ 


Challenges from the Human Environment 

This concludes our survey of challenges from the physical 
environment at the origins of our twenty-one civilizations. We 
have detected the operation of physical challenges at the geneses of 
a certain number of ‘related’ civilizations, as well as at the geneses 


of all the civilizations of the ‘unrelated’ category ; but it is in this 


tter category, which we examined first, that the role played by 
Physical challenges has come out the most clearly. We have now 
to complete the task which we have set ourselves in this chapter 
Y considering the phenomenon of challenges from the human 


: i ived the 
efore Soa : ation, Syria had receive 
gutural impress oF de ones Gsiation and had been included political ES 
stare Universal State (the Empire of Sumer and Akkad); then in t la aes and finally in 
‘the pounded, during the post-Sumeric Völkerwanderung, by the yks Oes P he abortive 
gut, New Empire’ of Egypt, (See 1. C (i) (b), pp. 103 and 105, T he Hyksos might have 
brouci Civilization, related to the Sumeric Civilization, which t f the E yptiac World, 
see Y tto birth if they had not been diverted by the attraction © E 
3 Peal Vii), vol. ii, pp. 388-91, below. 

m cvii. 3-7, 35-7, and 8. 
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` NESES | 
CAUSE OF THE GE onvenient to begin our 


shall find it © : 
environment; à n ‘related’ civilizations and to consider the 


xamination WIth” ards. | 
o ted’ civilizations ie q’ civilization, à challenge from the 


At the genesis of eve and taken ex hypothest. This challenge 


: iven : : : ae 
human environ ti EA itself, which begins with a differentiation 
icjt in the re rae 


v7 a secession 1 The differentiation takes place 
inates In i 


:vilizati that civiliza- 
dent civilization when that f 
hi om of the antece 
ae ae the creative power through a sé a period 
tion begins | has once upon a time inspired a vo untary allegiance 
of growth, it has its surface or beyond its borders. 


: le below 1 é L 
in the hearts of Per he ailing civilization pays the Penalty Tor 


failure of vitality by becoming disintegrated ae _ nn 
minority which attempts to find a substitute tor ts i ing 
leadership in a régime of force, and a proletariat (interna and 
external) which responds to this challenge by becoming conscious 
that it has a soul of its own and by making up its mind to save its 
soul alive. The dominant minority’s will to repress evokes in the 
proletariat a will to secede; and the conflict between these two wills 
continues? while the declining civilization verges to its fall, until, 
when it is in articulo mortis, the proletariat at length breaks free 
from a ci-devant spiritual home which has been transformed first 
into a prison-house and finally into a city of destruction. In this 
conflict between a proletariat and a dominant minority, as it works 
itself out from beginning to end, we can discern one of those 
dramatic spiritual encounters which renew the work of creation by 


carrying the life of the Universe out of the stagnation of autumn 


through the pains of winter int : 
? o m 
secession of tie the ferment of spring. The 


roletariat : : 
challenge, proletariat is the dynamic act, in response to the 


th i : 
aan Te the change from Yin to Yang is brought 


the dominant miono es between the proletariat and 
civilization is Dore, antecedent civilization, the ‘related’ 


Thus, in the 

’ geneses of the ited civilizations, ihe is of 
ith thi uman environment is not merely 
1s aid to our vision, can we now 


m the hum i 
the! an environment, and a response 


tate of 1 a civilizations likewise? 
idence m . . . 
1 See above, I akes the investigation 


5 + B (iv) 
pp; 187-8; IL. B » P. 413 I C(i 
; 2 he fucecesive hey elias g Gi) (a), pp. 53-6; I. C (ii), pp. 130-2; II. A 
b) 1, ab ods of thi, $ 
* See Part TL g , above, 8 conflict are analysed i 
secession of the „SPYS PP. 20r- ysed in Part V, below. 
proletariat, see J. B Ghee symbolism of Yin and Yang; for the 
’ PP. 41-2, and I, C (i) (a), ’ 
Pp. 53-6. 
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| ave 
n in the historical 


he human i : 
ʻa the sphere of t , environment it 5 
f human challenges into relief. In the throws the operation 


e case of the ‘unr , 
civilizations, the absence of any antecedent civilization ie 


ts upon the field of i igation i 
contrary effec a ot investigation in the hum 
in the physical sphere, but in this case the contrast is eee 


When we a° surveying the genesis of an ‘unrelated’ civilization, it 
is the response to some challenge from the physical environment 
that leaps to the eye, because the physical environment is virgin 
soil when the ‘unrelated’ civilization encounte 
that it may have already been broken in by some antecedent 
civilization being ruled out ex hypothesi). When, however, we 
pursue our study of the geneses of ‘unrelated’ civilizations into the 
human sphere, and seek light on the role which challenges from 
the human environment may have played here, we find that the 
very absence of an antecedent civilization, which has facilitated our 
investigation in the physical sphere, becomes a handicap which 
may turn out to be insurmountable. | 

Let us consider once again, for a moment, the origins of the six 
‘unrelated’ civilizations in our catalogue: the Egyptiac, Sumeric, 
Sinic, Mayan, Andean, and Minoan. The physical environment 
in which the miracle of genesis occurred has proved here to be 
ascertainable in every instance. At each attempt, we have always 
found ourselves able to reconstruct the face of Physical Nature, as 
it must have appeared at that remote time in the past, by ae 
ts aspect in the present. In following this line of nee io i n 
ve never failed to discover sufficient clues—either an te 
scene of the historic event or else in some adjoining rego, 


4 ia day 
i emains down to this 
She as the agate Ce w seek to reconstruct 


a she was then. On the other hand, if we no f these six civiliza- 
he human environments in which the geneses 2 th outset of our 
ons took place, we shall be pulled up shot bence of direct 
quiry, by the dearth or-indeed almost complete v4 secession of a 
“Vidence. Here, instead of the historically recom < resented to us 
Proletariat from a dominant minority), azoh fini nothing more 
“erie geneses of the ‘related’ civilizations, tical mutation ot a 
Substantia] to work upon than the hypothet! 

“itive Society into a civilization.’ 


1 See Part II. A, P- 188, above- 


Ts it (the contingency . 
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‘ac the truth of the hypothesis, shall we venture to build, 
oa this airy foundation, the further re that ne and 
‘secession’, being morphologically equiva ws are a a spiritual] 
akin to one another? Shall we RE or oe e, that the 
pioneers of the Egyptiac Civilization, when t nee responded tg 
the physical challenge from the jungle-swamp 0 K K Nile Valley, 
were also responding simultaneously toa human challenge from th k 
older generation of their fellows, whose static primitive way of life 
had to be thrown to the winds if the pioneers were to gird them- 
selves for their great adventure Le We do know for a fact? that when 
the pioneers of our Western Civilization were responding to the 
physical challenge which was presented to them by the forests and 
rains and frosts of Transalpine Europe, they were also respondin 
simultaneously, in their role as the proletariat of the Hellenic 
Society, to a human challenge from the Hellenic dominant mino- 
rity, whose way of life—which was as static, in its decline, as the 
way of any primitive society in its Yin-phases—had undoubtedly 
to be thrown to the winds if these Western pioneers were to 
embark on their enterprise unencumbered. Does the analogy hold? 
Perhaps we can only say that it casts, into this dark corner of our 
present field of inquiry, a ray of light which at least indicates the 
limit beyond which it would hardly be possible to push conjecture 
further. At this point, accordingly, we will desist from our survey 
of challenges and responses in the geneses of civilizations and will 


attempt to draw some provisional conclusions from the results 
which we have obtained so far. 


1 This conception of a human challenge from the older generation, which the younger 
generation have to overcome before they can take up the challenge from the physical 
environment effectively, appears in the Syriac Mythology in the legend of the forty years’ 
wandering in the wilderness, which was imposed upon the Children of Israel by Yahweh 
when, on the threshold of Canaan, their resolution failed them and they desired to 
return to the flesh pots and task-work of Egypt rather than try conclusions with the 
gigantic sons of Anak. The forty years’ delay was neither a punishment nor a probation 
but a purgatory. Yahweh’s purpose in decreeing ‘it was to give time for the whole adult 
generation to die out save only for the two stalwarts, Caleb and Joshua. The Chosen 
Fais would ne be fit to enter into the Promised Land until the older generation ha 
Ee pecially ve | SR) younger generation had grown to manhood. (Numbers XV, 


2 See I. C (i) (a), pp. 53-6, above. 
3 See the present Part, IL. B, pp. 194-5, above. 
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ANNEX TO I. B (iv) 


A, FREEMAN'S CONCEPTION OF ‘THE 
b HISTORY’ UNITY OF 


conception of ‘the Continuity of History’ which is criticized 
on pages 42-4, above, is sometimes associated with the name of 
_A, Freeman; and some readers may perhaps have interpreted 
what is really an impersonal criticism of a debatable formula as an 
implicit disparagement of a great historian. There was no thought 
of this in the writer’s mind; for, as far as he knows, Freeman did 
not conceive ‘the Continuity of History’ in the sense in which it is 
criticized here; but, before leaving the subject, it may be opportune 
to inquire what Freeman’s own conception actually was. For one 
thing, any point of historical study upon which the light of Free- 
man’s genius has been directed is likely to have been illuminated 
by it. Apart from this, the present writer is moved by a personal 
| consideration. For a smaller mind to make light of a greater is 
always presumptuous and in bad taste; and for the writer of this ji 
Study to make light of Freeman would be an act of ingratitude as a 
well, since he owes a greater debt than he can repay to the reading 
of Freeman’s Historical Essays as a boy. A brief examination of his 
relevant works will suffice to make Freeman’s view clear, — 
The Jocus classicus in which Freeman's view appears is his 
lecture on ‘The Unity of History’. And it is to be noted that, in 
his title, he employs the word ‘Unity’ and not the word ‘Conti- 
uit”, and that the lecture is printed in the same volume as a set of 
lectures entitled Comparative Politics. Moreover, In the phrase 
the Unity of History” Freeman is using the word ‘History, In the 
orginal subjective meaning of an inquiry (the Ionic iTop iy? and 
Not in the derived objective meaning of a field of inquiry cone 
of events in a time-series.) Freeman means; by his See fe 
ity of the Study of Historical Facts’; and, though a Oe de 
ses which he discusses is that in which the unity of anniy C ae 
n the continuity of the objective events studied, he also In 


ay 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1 .. 

3 peeman, E. A.: Comparative Politics (London 1873, Macmillan) ip, (Hero- 
dotus Bodotus calls his work oropins énédetrs, ‘the exhibition 

3 D ook I, ad init.) Hi tory’ 
“Geschie € vernaculars of the Modern West, the words “His ? 
tomctichte’, and so on are used ambiguously Somere ambiguity is avoided; and in 
translat S In the subjective. In Herodotus’s Jonic this tay ae History’—it would be 
Styge 08 into it the title of the present Work” A Study the Ionic word éoropin. 


and not ‘History’ that would have to be 


‘Histoire’, ‘Storia’ 
pjective sense an 


represented by 








D 


34° on of ‘the Unity of History’ the comparative method 


in his conception © Y Jlels. 
of studying analogies oe ae doctrine of the unity of history into 
‘We might carry out the ns. I have as yet been speaking of branches 
many and various applicatio x akes the form of direct connexion, of long 
of the study where its ae ether in the direct relation of Hoe and effect, 
chains of events = of history which po e unity of the 
There are other ran striking WY, in the form of mere analogy. Man 
study in a hardly les e; even when the direct succession of cause and 
is in truth ever es we see that in times and places most remote 
oa oie like events follow upon like causes. 
ne s the com arative method of study both 
en pr set of teenies on Comparative Politics, 


At the beginning of these, he speaks of the invention of the method 


: t intellectual achieve- 
in Philology and Mythology as the greates i 
a of a time’ ;3 aa in another passage he affirms that 


‘ logies, . . . to grasp the laws which regulate the essential 
ew ids norte led aay by points either of likeness or unlikeness 
which are merely incidental, is the true philosophy of history.’4 


More than that, he perceives the implications of these principles 
of study for the policy of the historian. 


“Of some branches he must know everything, but of every branch he 
must know something.’ 


Freeman thus had the insight and the courage to go against the 
fashion—dictated by Industrialism and Nationalism—into which 
most of his contemporaries were falling in obedience to the law of 
the relativity of historical thought.6 Freeman was great enough to 
rise above that law, though its influence upon his generation was so 


powerful that it mastered historians o ic bui 
AEE nan f the heroic build of an Acton 


At the i à . 
Ton R mp Freeman, like all historians and all human 
environment of his is governed in his thinking by the mental 
s time, and particularly by the current intel- 


lectual contri ies j : 
e oversies in whic i 
to critics, he was so h he was a protagonist; and, as happens 


upon his opponents enen à led by the impetuosity of his attack 


e : à 

‘The Unity of History’ for to fall into opposite errors himself. In 

division of historical odin oe he was attacking that arbitrary 

was an established tr into water-tight compartments whic 
1 Freeman, E. A.: « 


adition in the Western World of his day.” In 
Macmillan 


The Uni ews 
7 The ae ee TA OSY, i” Comparative Politics (London 187 
ev 3° . .$ Op. cit 5 2 RP. 301-2. 3 Op. cit., P 1° 
by the relativity of historical that’ tie thebes: 6 See Part L À, above 
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It hat of ‘the Continuity of History’, is explained 


was a‘ A \ 
as a ‘function’ (in the mathematical sense) © 
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3 as attacking, first, a division : | 

gnil he Wan “classical period” of “Ancient Harco o 2 Greck 
mich still prevailed in the School of Literae Ha a nie 
Oxford in A-P- kx cont clk after the publication of F a 
jecture!). In a 0 place he Was attacking the division 
petween the study o assical Greece’ and ‘Classical Rome’ on 
he one hand and the study of the Western Society on the other 
This disposition of the battle-field in which Freeman was breaking 
his lance caused him, in his struggle to attain true insight, to fall 
into certain mistakes of proportion and perspective. ; 

He victoriously attained a perception of the truth that Hellenic 
and Western history are philosophically contemporary—an insight 
which, by implication, rules out the misconception of growth as a 
movement whose track is a straight line. 


‘Forget, if we can, the whole line of thought implied in the distinctions 
of “ancient”, “classical”, and “modern”, to proclaim boldly that no 
languages are more truly living than those which are falsely called dead, 
that no portions of history are more truly “modern” than the history of 


the times which in mere physical distance we look upon as “‘ancient’’.’ 


At the same time, Freeman was led by the élan of his onslaught 
to pass the line at which the relation between the Hellenic Society 
and the Western Society could be seen in its true perspective as one 
of ‘apparentation’ and ‘affiliation’, and to take up a position in 
which he expressed his vivid realization and his inévitably propa- 
gendist assertion of the link between them in terms of absolute 
continuity. No doubt, if the prevailing error of Freeman’s con- 
temporaries had been (as that of his successors is) precisely the 
assumption that the continuity between Hellenic history and 
Western history was absolute, that the rhythm of the tune was 
unbroken and the tempo unchanged in the transition, then Free- 
man would have emphasized (and perhaps even over-emphasized) 


me element of discontinuity in the relation ee an appar ae 
and an ‘affiliated’ society i rison with the degree o - 
; fhliated’ society in compa «the history of one 


Unuity obtaining between successive chapters } 


th ; 
stitutast netic and intellectual renaissance which had o 
and EC bY the city-states of Northern Italy at the close 9 Modern Age’, to the rest o 
the Wach had been communicated, at the opening of n history was a ae 
from t sn World. Under the influence of this erid all the activities of Mankin 


€ sta . ` i ilology, 4 . ist’s chart of the 
ee charted eo at 4 = reek and stin Piee with the classical saia silver fringes, 
tory of literature ones in which two brief ‘golden ner uistic impurity. (For 
the yout against a dark B k nd of literary vulgarism ay evoked by the ‘affiliated 
Veste e renaissance ae à host of the Hellenic Society €V ; ical con- 
t Thi ciety, see further Part X, below.) , C (iii) @). The philosophice tern 
SmPorangr conception is dealt with above he Gin enic Society and the Wes 
Ociety of all societies of the species to WAI 
2 Op long is dealt with in I. C Gii) (c). 
at, Pp. 336-7. 
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and the same soci? y., so far from exag 


mS 
: raries Wi . > and ‘affiliation’, ignored 
nst contempo . e pparentation 
af continuity inv app r. Hence AS was led to 
; e ed on to exaggerate 
the existence of (18 ' importance, and so was le Fin gg 
emphasize 1ts reality a! implied in his own thesis. “A fair example 
sn (at xt in Freemans thought) is 
of this exaggeration | | 
assage : 
offered by the following P 2 n history do not stand alone, 


i à t Greek and Romar 
: we oy ie special tie, but isolated from the rest of the 
oun 


i he kindred nations. 
i n from the history of the s 
We are of the Mirae European history, from its first glimmerings to our 


i rt of which can be rightly under- 
„is one unbroken drama, no pa ; 1 
pti e reference to the other parts which came before a after it. 
We are learning that of this great drama Rome is the centre, the point to 
which all roads lead, and from which all roads lead no less. It is the vast 


lake in which all the streams of earlier history lose themselves, and from 
h again. The world of 


which all the streams of later history flow fort. 
independent Greece stands on one side of it; the world of modern 


Europe stands on the other. But the history alike of the great centre and 
of its satellites on either side can never be fully grasped, except from a 
point of view wide enough to take in the whole group, and to mark the 
relations of each of its members to the centre and to one another.” 


_This over-statement of the degree of continuity between Hellenic 
history and Western history betrayed Freeman into two mis- 
judgements. 

a he me as a hallucination, the phenomenon of the 
re from the life of an ‘apparented’ society into 
the td at th eel pe voie à 
does not come into focus ee A hs se 
affiliation” is rightly apprehen oa nature of ‘apparentation’ and 
a passage like the following: ed.2 He reveals this blindness in 

‘[The] position | 
s of R 
ligible to those ms bee 
ed and “mod y 
or mere imitatio 
unbroken tra dition, for mere artifici 


The very langua 


he : Be of the sec 4 
ae oe effort of Sei Sentence displays a strange bias. 
Presented as a legs noble = Something that has passed away 
n 


less valuable activity than the 


in the history of the World. . . is unintel- 


p the unity of hi a i 
ern”, M of history by artificial barriers of 
uch that in a shallow view of things passes 


al revival, was in truth abiding an 


1 Freeman, E 
. E. A.: i 
acmillan), P. 306. The Unity of History’ 
» 


For a à . 
3 Op en *8Minatio 


M 


in Co ; HA 
P. cit., pp. 325-6. of this phen ee mparative Politics (London 1873s 
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ion of something that h 

retention ng as never ceased 

tradition’, after all, is itself merely a form of rebate ee nis 
of a more passive and more feeble kind than the imitation which 


reeman belittles ; and if one were to re i den die 
; its synonym ‘survival’, to point tea. Coen 
would become apparent that in Freeman’s sentence the t oe lu ; 
are actually reversed. : Perhaps, unconsciously bains nd his 
school preferred ‘survivals’ to ‘revivals’ for the subjective h A 
that ‘survivals’ afforded them the intellectual and ee en 
of tracing—as they imagined—the continuity of this thread and 
that, as its colour flashed out and vanished and flashed out again 
in the shot-silk texture of historical sequences. This eset 
exercise of the fancy has sometimes led historians wko have 
indulged in it into irrelevant conceits and barren controversies. 

A brilliant example of such a conceit is the eloquent opening 
passage of The Holy Roman Empire: 


‘Of those who in August, 1806, read in the English newspapers that 
the Emperor Francis IT had announced to the Diet his resignation of the 
imperial crown, there were probably few who reflected that the oldest 
political institution in the World had come to an end. Yet it was so. The 
Empire which a note issued by a diplomatist on the banks of the Danube 
extinguished, was the same which the crafty nephew of Julius had won 
for himself, against the powers of the East, beneath the cliffs of Actium; 
and which had preserved almost unaltered, through eighteen centuries 
of time, and tlirough the greatest changes in extent, in power, in charac- 
ter, a title and pretensions from which all meaning had long since 
departed. Nothing else so directly linked the old world to the new— 
nothing else displayed so many strange contrasts of the present and the 
past, and summed up in those contrasts so much of European history.” 


Bryce presents the institution which came to an end in A.D. 1806 
as bone of the bone and flesh of the flesh of the institution which 
had been established in 31 B.C. after the Battle of Actium, and 
introduces the last Hapsburg Holy Roman Emperor as the lineal 


successor of Caesar and Augustus. The author insists that this 


: fetes ws : . he book itself 
ostensible the theme of his book; yet t 
ee e that is the exact contrary of 


expounds in the reader’s mind a theme | 

the author’s thesis. It renders the history of the oy Gas 
mpire intelligible by making it apparent that sory ee ae 

Across the stage of Western history was not, salar all, t F RA N 
Mpire’s self, but the Roman Empire’s one RE 

Paradox of the Emperor F rancis being the legitimate su 


i by a far- 
ne E tus by showing that he was so 
fetched elas Bee hod a great book to write, and he wrote 


iti 884, Macmillan), p. 1. 
" Bryce: The Holy Roman Empire (7th edition, London 1 
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er of his age. Yet itis great in spite of, and not 
grand ae conceit of continuity which had captivated hig 
L ; f,the chine actually inspired T _ a Pen. 
imagination an L ntroversies into which the will-o -the-wis 
Examples of barren co . in Freeman’s time are the 


ee) ieveioled historians 1 : 
of ‘Continuity’ inv n whether the self-governing communes 
dispute over 


c «oe of Northern Italy at the transition from 
which emerged PR the Middle Ages’ of Western history were 
the Dark Ages 2 of the self-governing municipalities 


’ 

. ‘ sS . o 

or ‘mere revivals’, of the, S: 

ee known to have existed in those same cities under the 
a ay Roman Empire; and the not less acrimonious dispute over the 
€ m 


question whether the Greeks who fought the War of Independence 


: i cended fro 
against the Turks in 1821-9 were phy sically desc: m the 

i from ‘mere graecized Slavs’ who 
Greeks of the Periclean Age or tro A 
had supplanted the ancient population of Greece in the Dark Ages. 
In both these controversies, the historical evidence, such as it is, 
appears to tell decidedly in favour of the hypothesis of ‘revival’; 
but under the influence of the prejudice that ‘mere imitation, mere 
artificial revival’, is somehow a poorer thing than ‘abiding and 
unbroken tradition’, the ‘revivalists’ were denounced by Greek and 
Italian scholar-patriots as foreign enemies who were maliciously 
seeking to despoil two ancient nations of some of the most valuable 

E. = P 2 . . , 

properties in their lumber-rooms; and a hypothesis of ‘survival 
was intrepidly brought into action, in the teeth of the historical 
evidence, as a counterblast. 

_The second misjudgement into which Freeman was betrayed by 
his over-statement of the continuity of history was that he equated 
with ‘Universal History’ the histories of the t icul jeties 
_ the Hellenic and the W : CAO PAPER SES" 

e Western, which he had fused together In 


his imagination through failure to apprehend the exact relation in 


which they really stood to - 
: ) one another. He e i is judge- 
ment with characteristic vigour: . nunciated this jucg 


‘The history of R ; : 22% 
Rome that all the earlier i x history of the Eur opean Wor Id. It ism 


ma tes of the Eur lves; 

it is ou opean World lose themse 

their Ps on all the states of he later European World take 

history, or rather the a of Roman history as a branch of universal 

history, can only be full Solute identity of Roman history with universil | 

ages of the history of Bug stood by giving special attention to those 
ty of Europe which are commonly most neglected.” 


I 
Freeman, OP. cit., p. 327. 


I, B (i 
ala ee oo the range or the , sae 
ER, ‘the Unity of Histo that, in this hes nd Western 
Jan it was discernible not at un Still be disce t! historical 


ere 1 in the iscerned and th. 

re If 3 a 

piective events but wholly in the form o of a continuit f 
cture.! | ot similarities į a 

and stru tes in tendency 


‘guropean history forms one whol 
European and Asiatic history the 
incidental. The fortunes of the Roman FR 
internal revolutions of the Saracenic Caliphate still le no effect on the 
onthe momen aiy, dominion of the House of Jen TN effect had they 
Empire in India. Yet the way in which the ghiz or on the Mogul 


i in pi : uro i 3 
several kingdoms broke in pieces had its exact parallel Empire and its 
Eastern monarchies. ’? el in those distant 


From this passage we may conjecture ae ne 
Western historians had had at cer fone s ps 
of the history of other societies besides the Hellenic Scciety and the 
Western Society as we have in our generation, Freeman ou Le 
realized that Hellenic and Western history only covered a fraction 
of the field of universal history, and that in equating the relation 
between them with ‘continuity’ sans phrase and endeavouring to 
stretch the two histories, thus erroneously fused together, into 
covering the whole field, he was falling into a misconception of 
growth, as a movement whose track is a straight line, from which 
his appreciation of the comparative method of study ought to have 


emancipated him. 
So much in justice, 


€ in the strictest 


Q 
: e 
connexion is z sense, but between 


nly occasional and 


and in tribute of admiration, to Freeman. 


Additional Note É 

SE” x 

It may be observed that in Freeman’s time the histories vot one os ing 

non-Western societies—namely the Islamic and the Hindu respectively ‘apparented’ to 

extinct societies—the Syriac and the Indic—which ee Aa + that the knowledge of the 

these, were considerably less well known than they are oo American, and Andean 

histories of the Egyptiac, Sumeric, Babylonic, Mayan, ically Am tess for the purpose 

ofacties was in his time still so rudimentary %5 te Minoan and the Hittite societies was 
of comparative study; and that the existence of the Mino 


, if 

f ‘the Indus Culture’, 1 

not only unknown but unsuspected (as was also the existente ies), o de other S 

this turns out to be an independent representative ls e cadre Byzantine history 

ee ade use of, the ma * te orphology 

without sp ssessed, and ciating their significance for, the Ory, r a ha à he 

i pparently apprec their, ican Ear East y though, had h 
story. Moreover, he ignored Sinic history they 


sible to 
et study these, they were almost as acce ie 


her disparages mere analogy by contrast wit 
the direct relation of cause and effect . (0. . cit 
C p 





1 . 
da In this context, however, he rat 
ee of events bound together in A aralle! c 
: u . er í te to 
i D above 333-5 he discusse® ano Fie Arab Caliphs y 
frestige of Ra star like the Roman Empia cessor-states with some form de 
ken aterial power in such strength ha the ve able to dispose vith, Supp! anted 
nt 7 ves » who rity. 
Stitimation ; ithe Rue Poa nomina \ orld-rule e sers of lawful authority 
facto but Re ne de sole founts and disP 
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6 : -ch had been communicated to Western s 
on in 19333 for the materials which cations of the Jesuit missionaries in eget 


an 
ificent researches 
by the magn! irca A.D. 1675-1! 


775 have not been appreciably increased or improve d 
during the century C" Gn this point, see 


Hudson, G. F.: Europe and China (London 


6-7.) i t body of accessible knowled 

1931, Arnold), pP- 32 id not turn this grea y dge about 
Nhy w ss i to account for the purpose of comparative study? 
Sinic history f o valuable resource is thrown into zely D the ee use that had been 
His neglect of this ! ly after it had been opened up, by his predecessors oltaire and 
made of it, immediately astern Society the place of honour in hig 


Gibbon. Voltaire gives the Sinic CR Dee. The History of the Decline and Fall of the 


stot ; tis impos L 
Histoire des Meurs, an 1 : are that a contemporary empire of equal scale an 
Roman Empire vn aa falling i ther quarter of the World—and this ihour 
preker bora a S reap enters into Gibbon’s story ineidentally, apropos of the lee 
tior a the Huns and the Mongols. Thus, among Western scholars a, hundred years 
befo ; SF reeman’s time, as among Western scholars to-day, an interest in Sinic history 
and Far Eastern history was ‘in the air’. Why was this interest in suspense in Freeman's 
time? Was the eighteenth-century penchant aa pinoloey ree by the nine. 

ii hant towards Sanskrit studies r is the explanation to be found in 
the sensitiveness oË m 1 plane to movements on the political 


the sensitiveness of movements on the cultura th 
plane? Was the change in the attitude of Western scholars towards the Sinic and Far 
Eastern culture, from a mood of respect and curiosity to a posture of contempt and 


indifference, an indirect effect of the revolution in the political relations between the 
Manchu Empire and the Western Powers which had occurred between Gibbon’s and 


Freeman’s times? . | 
In the interval, ‘the Barbarians from the South Sea’ had taken the Celestial Empire by 


storm, opening Chinese ports to Western trade by force of arms and compelling the 
Manchu Imperial Government to grant to Western Governments and their nationals 
those extra-territorial privileges in the newly opened ‘treaty-ports’ of China which the 
Ottoman Imperial Government already accorded to them in the Echelles du Levant. 
Before the wars and treaties of 1839-61 the Celestials had been accepted by ‘the South 
Sea Barbarians’ more or less at their own valuation as superior persons. In less than a 
quarter of a century the roles had been reversed, and the Westerners had established 
themselves in China as a privileged minority among a herd of ‘Natives’. Could Western 
historians who had seen the hand of the Lord revealed in their day in this discomfiture 
of he heathen be expected to waste their time in exploring ‘native’ footpaths when they 
mig t be mapping out the great highway along which the Chosen People had travelled 
rom Greece through Rome to the Promised Land in the West? Ex Oriente lux? An 
D fallacy . After all, ‘can any good thing come out of Nazareth?’ 
in Western à i $ ange of outlook, induced by the triumph of Nationalism and Industrialism 
have neglected a field of comp P cn Wie pätadotithat a Freeman na 
cutivated by Gibbon and a Voltaire istorical study which had been re 
, FOr an authoritative discussion of ‘th i ‘i ige’ in th 
nineteenth c e eclipse of Chinese cultural prestige’ in thè 
entury, see further Hudson, op. cit., pp. 327-8. cult P g 
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THE SCHISM IN THE IRANIC WORLD 
A 
INCORPORATION OF THE ARABIC hee ie 
THE IRANIC TO 


jfferentiation of the Iranic and ; ; 
ae rue Arabic Worlds during the Post- 
ages 68-72; above, we have observ 
‘Abbasid interregnum, in which the Bee eee ee nb 
dissolution, two new societies, both ‘affiliated’ to the S tiae, pee 
in different parts of the derelict Syriac domain. We = “called 
these two sister societies the Arabic and the Iranic respectively; 
and we have drawn a comparison between this pair of Tabane 
societies ‘affiliated’ to the Syriac Society and the pair of Christian 
societies—the Orthodox and the Western—that are ‘affiliated’ to 
the Hellenic Society. Our comparison, however, has brought out 
an important point of difference between the respective histories 
of these two pairs of societies of the second generation; and while 
this difference was not strictly relevant to the purpose of the 
chapter in which it came to light, it may prove to have some bearing 


on our Study of History nevertheless. On this account it may be 
convenient to pursue the investigation in the present Annex. 
This difference in the histories of the pair of Christian and the 
pair of Islamic societies may be recapitulated as follows. The two 
Christian societies, when once 
segregated from one another during the interregnum, continue 
thereafter to follow separate paths The attempt made by our 
Western Society to incorporate Orthodox Christendom into itself 
by main force during the Middle Ages, in the course of the Cru- 
sades, was unsuccessful ; and it is only within the last two centuries 
and a half that the enterprise has been attempted again (and 
attempted, this time, with greater success, inasmuch as the West 
has been wise enough to refrain, on this second occasion, JA 
imposing itself upon Orthodox Christendom by Oe ost Ie 
een content to win its way peacefully and gradually à 


oe lture has exe 
which our modern Western culture 
tthodox Christian. hearts and minds). In this respect, the Histon 
7 i the Arabic Society has taken 


the relati 

tions between the Iranic an h 
4m : first quarter © the 
„markedly different turn. For, as early as the ie Ta Tad and 


Sixteenth T, | o 
century of the Christian Era, about two. os from the 
tY years after the emergence © the two Islamic societies fr 


they had become differentiated and . 
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ic Society took 
oat Abbasid mtertepnumi, ee ect dies 
aires the Arabic Society ees and this Iranic Victory Was wo 
This Tranic no en those into which the Tranic Society 
by one pe ns *and this state was the Ottoman mpire 
had come to : a Ottoman conquests of Syria and FẸ Pt (ip 
As a result o d Algeria (in A.D. 1 512-19), almost the whole Of the 
AD. sat aaa i - exception of Morocco Was incorporated into 
Arabic he id The Ottoman occupation of Cairo in AD. 151 
the pue ne in Islamic history, of the capture of Constant 
D b the Ce in A.D. 1204; but there Was a vital differ, 
i the À since the Ottoman act 2 sree son in th 
century of the Christian Era resulte $ 
sister-society for a period of no less than 
whereas the Fourth Crusade was as ineffect 
table. Thus, while Orthodox Christendo 


the Offensive 


rence 
€ sixteenth 
€ annexation of the 


four hundred Years, 


€ two 
centuries and a half (approximately AD. 1275-1525) before it was 
forcibly incorporate into the Iranic Society by the ‘Osmaniis in 
order to be merged in the united Sunni Islamic World which has 
existed from the sixteenth century of the Christian Era down to the 
Present day, ; 


This sharp divergence between the res 


4 Pective histories of the two 
s € two Christian societies evidently requires explana- 
tion. Why was it that the Ottoman offensive against the Arabic 
World in the first quarter of the sixteenth century was successful? 
non ty, Pr) ge Ma 
was virtually E est of the Arabic World at this juncture 
religious acing “eed upon the Osmanlis in consequence of a 
l smanlig "bin the bosom of the Iranic Society to which 
through à selves belonged; and that this schism arose 
t pole nd revolutionary resuscitation of Shi ism 
ical force y Ismā'il Sh: Safawi (dominabatur 
e art} Tds, the incorporation of the a 
ranice World Was the ¢ at is to » the Ottoman part—of t d 
i Social con io due e of a sudden and veer na 
n. In the Y which the Iranic World itsel 
Breater detaj Prese 


, Catenation op mex We have to trace i ad 
O: . 
Urprisingly deflected th course ng e Which thus abruptly 


amic history, 
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ay preface this Investigation by ointin 
rfetely unexpected the Sixteenth j on 


gain, 
ry really was. 


1 -century course of Islamic 


sign 


Ming more sharp] à 
ted. Geographically, a clearly def aoa 
quale’ 


I ined frontier ‘had arisen 
ween the two worlds; and this fronti ended continuously 
e the waters of the Indian Ocean in the Persian Gulf to the 
a of the Mediterranean in the Gulf of 

wa 


Alexandretta. The 
ovince of ‘Iraq, which had been the m 
r 


etropolitan province of the 
‘abbasid Caliphate, had lain waste since the sack of the Imperial 


re ghdad by the Mongols in a.p, 12 58; and in consequence 
ree sas ‘valley of the Tigris and the Euphrates had become a 


itive barrier, instead of being a iink, between the regions on 
us of it. Farther tothe north-west, the line of the Euphrates, 
Ste tor between the North Arabian Steppe and the ‘Taurus 
eas ha become once again the military frontier that T had 
angg; centuries, in the Roman Age. From 
formerly been, for some seven i f the Christian Era, 
the first century B.C. to A Sona first against the 
the Romans had held the ine o Ge Froo the kaier mii 
En ht 
f the thirteenth century onwards, the Mam d their successors. 
ie same river-line against the ee Meanie. the 
Finally, between the sie bc of the Taurus from 
Arabi World was insulated by the ba Society had conquered 
the territories which the nasce a I “while Anatolia el 
istendom in Anatola, ic World throug 
a oe main body of the Iranic 
Azerbaijan, : : h 
Thus the geographical frontier Re by A.D. 15003 a me 
Clearly defined from one ee on either ace fa the 
É 5 : r 
eae uen = te peen, by S ies which Tr 
: Deen accompa. , t of the hical cradles. 
es na Ga different geograp 
Ng up separ. 


G bbasid Cali- 
the ‘AbI d 
ack to Noma 
ù politics, the Arabic Society looked Da to the Eur ce and pre- 
ate while the Iranic Society looke susie the ost- Abp “nvaders into 
u S 
l Thi 4 f Anatolia had bee da T fof rhe eleven 
Irani is Tranic conquest o irruption of the the latter hal at most by the 
atoli Tagum, with ne via Trap fd in the fov and first and fore 
the C ristign ne doper was corn le ian, Saljuas © consequen 
que qurkish successor-states = ther core com ahir-ad-Din T ji, p. 564)- 
anli ken o € is äbur, ej VOOr 
sunk te pera by which he Gomari e se Babun, Zah ajs), vol P 
Memoir” kaned ridge, A. S (London 19 
> slate y 


er ext 


een these two worlds was 
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Em ire of Chingis Khan. In culture, the Arabic Society a 
faithful to the Classical Arabic language, while the Iranic gate 4 
had discarded Arabic in favour of Persian as its secular lite) 
vehicle. In fact, in every important aspect of Social life tary 
differentiation between the Iranic and the Arabic Society appe te 
by A.D. 1500, to be definitive. ; ted, 

Moreover, although both societies were expanding geographica 
with great vigour, neither showed any inclination to tresp y 
seriously upon the other’s ground. The Arabic Societ - 
directing its expansion across the Sahara into Tropical Africa sa 
across the Indian Ocean into Indonesia. The Iranic Socie 
expanding out of Anatolia into South-Eastern Europe and Out of 
Hindustan into the Deccan and out of Transoxania Over the 
Eurasian Steppe; but until the close of the fifteenth Century of the 
Christian Era the two sister-societies stood, so to speak, back to 
back, and rarely collided with one another. Their 


mutual trespasses 
down to that date can be counted on the fingers of one hand. The 
invasions of Syria by Mongol armies in the years 1260, 1281, 12 Y- 


1300, and 1303, and by Timur in 1400-1, may be reckoned as 


n one direction and to Cairo and Damas- 
in € appears to have found himself a 

Similarly, in the I any of these local seats of the Arabic culturt: 
Jelal-ed-Din (oivehgg 4 co” the poet and philosopher Muhammad 
from his birth k ue 1207-73) found no doses, 
Qoniyah in Dee at Balkh, in the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin, © 
that he is reme 1a, where he made himself so thor oughly at vl 
oe on ered at this day not as Balkhi but as Rom 
the father of ‘© ity, a Turkish Soldier of fortune like Error 
sman the eponym of the ‘Osmanlis, could traver 

career, see further II. C Cii) (b), 
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' For Ibn Khaldin’s 


vol. iii, pp. 321-8, below 
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| etothe north-western escarpment of the ge of the Eurasian 


StepP : Anatoli 

while other m S adventurers, turning their fice olian Plateau, 

yirection, were an eas easily to traverse Afghanistan, in a 
, in order to 


k and find their fortunes in India, f 

i Ghazaah to the days nf Dahut of fata a 

pegin i of Babur the Timurid (vivebat A.D. 1 8 ct, down to 

#4] Shah Safawi (dominabatur A.D. 1499/1 rs a ie 
e 


Jsma i z ; 
Ottoman Sultan Selim I (imperabat A.D. 1 512-20), this active social 
erent parts of the Iranic 


jntercommunication nue the diff 

‘orld—a healthy circulation of the i ; 
Te without men blood in the body social— 

From the remote domain which they had carv 

selves in the European provinces of Orthodox hea de 
Ottoman ‘Ghazis of Rim’ still looked to the heart of the Tranic 
World for intellectual light and leading. The Ottoman Sultan 
Bayezid II (imperabat A.D. 1481-1512), who was the father of 
Selim I and the son of Mehmed the Conqueror, was in corre- 
spondence with the divines and the men of letters of Khuräsän, 
including the poet Jami and the Sunni doctor Farid-ad-Din 
Ahmad-i-Taftazani: the Shaykh-al-Islam of Herat who was put to 
death by Shah Isma‘il in A.D. 1510 for refusing to pay lip service 
to the Shi'i creed.2. The Timurid ruler of Herat, Sultan Husayn 
b. Mansūr b. Bayqarā (regnabat A.D. 1468-1506), was Jami’s patron, 
and his patronage was not confined to Persian literature. For it was 
Sultan Husayn’s minister of state Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawa’i (decesstt 
AD. 1501) who gathered round him a literary circle which created 
anew Turki literature on the Persian model; and, while this 


Turkish literary movement in Khuräsän was an artificial and 
ephemeral plant, which did not long survive the ensuing political 
i exposed, it had a 


and religious storms to which Khurasan was : 
Permanent effect in stimulating the growth of another ere 
literature, in the kindred Ottoman Turkish language, à 


opposi ; i 2 : 
Pposite extremity of the Iranic wa i e Court of Constantinople 


In return for these cultural gifts, the son of Sultan 


nce Badi *_az-Zaman, 


Save asylum to the pri f Khurāsān, about A.D. 


usayn Bayqarā, after the overrunning © 


1 
2 Be ertoghrul’s trek, see further Il. p v), : ne 18 
e, E. G.: à ee : (Cambridae, a 
E3), p. 60. Le Need by Bayezid to Jami, Paes a a Homer 
latin Khuräsän are preserved in the first yo lume o4 earner + 
R e at Herat upon Ottoman 


Nstantino; š 
ple in A.D. 2 dite 4 1 

Turkio the De TR ‘Ali Shir Nawa’’s literary, Cand 422-3, 1. ii, pP 
i; ish literature, see Browne, op- Cit vol. iii, PP. 2 further 11. D (v), vot 1h pP. 
WB-50, D cultural achievements of the Timurie’: 
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ANNE f the Eurasian § 
invaders from : Stppe 1 
ay he es Nomad invader FE pr qe 
I , ther in J 


And there are © mities of the Iranic World, Wy; 


o extre! e travellin e 
take between à political nat d technic rind 
: inspirati0 ami techn Were 
literary inspira Rim, Rumi ope to Khuräsa 

from Khuräsän to from "South-Eastern Europ tedl tele 
travelling eastwar Timurid Emperor Babur repeatedly refers ; 
i he 11 


imi battle array: a fo 
Transoxania. ih loyment of the Rimi - À rma. 
his Memoirs to ANA T another by chains, with fir 1n8g-partieg 
tion of wagons, 1 


in the intervals.2 These tactical 
: teers posted in the See ' 
of artillery and m ded for Babur by a Rimi soldier of 
arrangements iM stafa,? who incurred the jealousy of Babur’s 
ore mae Mest A Gus Nar wate Ota 
official mas ? 


| z tow: Badi‘-az-Zaman found asylum with 

1 For the Uzbeg invasion see PP. 37 wee boon cht from Tabriz to Constantinople by 
Srat Tmi an i de One evacuated Tabriz sier a momentary occupation 

im when the —6, below. 

of ie datant capital in A.D. 1514. (See PP. ail. d in the fifteenth century of the 

2 This selt ame military ee ena: and the resemblance in detail between the 
Christian Era byt Pal ‘lagers’ is too close to be fortuitous—in spite of the remoteness 
Othe an lains from those of Northern India. Since we Taw, on Babur s own 
za sce, shat his formation, as used by him in India, was derived from an Ottoman 
ie tone may conjecture that the Hussites, on their side, derived it from the same 
Quartet The channel of communication in this case was doubtless Hungary : Bohemia s 
atk ekster neighbour, who, throughout the fifteenth century, was 2 intimate 
political and military relations with Bohemia on the one side and with the Ottoman 
Empire on the other. In any case, the Rami battle-formation was as novel, and therefore 


as effective, when it was introduced by the Hussites into Western Europe as when it 
was introduced into India by Babur. 


It was designed, of course, to baffle the heavy 
cavalry which at that time were the staple arm in the Western and the Iranic worlds 
alike. The combination of wagons with artillery and musketeers was just what might 
be expected from the ‘Osmanlis with their Nomadic tradition and their aptitude for 
Western technique. 

ount Lützow gives the following account of the lager- 
by the Hussite forces in Bohemia, during their warfare wi 
(bellum gerebatur circa A.D. 1419-36) 
seca circa 137 1424): | 

à (SW: > 

Žižka’ aA Gee Tye a80n-fort or lager of wagons), if not absolutely 
From the scanty ‘and contradictor ceog him, a serious feature in Bohemian va 
wagons or chariots of the Bohemian accounts that have reached us it appears that t 


ian i i 
and were used not only for defence burrs each e movements, Allthe wart 
except the few horsemen as well ; 


à or offensive movements. All the warriors, 
four lines coat elter in these wagons, which rnd children who accompanied the 
modern term—and the ye® Wagons were coy with steel or iron—iron-clad, to use 4 
I cfeat, the wagons pomen Were placed next to the driver of each of them. 
ffensive mover, nt sormed what Was practically a fortified entrenchment. 
as gndertaken, the drivers of the wagons at one end 
mia, whi cceeded A done? and after Zizka’s men had pe wide 
tered every advantay ich then—as how—were {i ale eto be noticed that fences, 

18 attention to fire-ac € to this novel System of utle intersected by ditches or iven 
of the wagons soon pans, as the picked warfare. Zizka also seems to have Evers 
fire, whilst eca om he placed next to the driver 


marksmen hi 

the few me the terror 9 Y e ir 

were yet far supe eoa unwieldy fi ee wher s through the precision of th? 
ICN acco; 1 


battle against the me Ce anythi mpanied the Bohemian armies 

4 ing tO 

1896, Chapman & Fran oe other enemies could then Pring 
For Babur’s referenda 7 184-9.) acis? Bohemia: An Historical Sketch (Lo 


tactics which were employed 
var th the anti-Hussite Crusaders 
on the initiative of the Hussite leader Žižka 


everidge, Mustafa Rams ; the 
Mh ca E À, PP ago Of othe Rom batde-ormaton, 
+ * From “ai; . 


: 6 ght 
Al’ Qul’’s name and profession, one migh 
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bur pa eel remedy?; and fee military, 
pjer, a certat | -ad-Din Misa Q3 dom ree generations 
of the savants who compiled for the Timurid a-i-Riimi} was one 
the famous set of astronomical tables that pe Ulugh Beg 


at were ` 
, 1437/84 completed in 
= must be added that there was not, 


of our two worlds, any regional Se aes o interior of either 
the basis of language; for though Turkish as Pire on 
current In the Iranic World, and Berber as well Sk Des ce 
Arabic World, the Berber and the Turkish cade rabic in the 
the vulgar tongues of camp and court; and they did a a simply 
claims of Arabic and Persian, in their respective oe the 
spheres, to be the vehicles of officia geographical 


l transactions an i 

1 d of liter: ry 
works of art. In the Tranic World, at the turn of the fifteenth ns d 
sixteenth centuries of the Christian Era, the literary use of the 


Turkish language was still in its infancy; and this infant literature 
in the vulgar tongue was not a symptom of linguistic or regional 
nationalism in the modern Western sense. It is a remarkable fact 
that the two grim antagonists Isma‘il Shah Safawi and Selim 
Padishah ‘Osmanli were both poets as well as men of blood. But 
in Western eyes it is perhaps still more remarkable that Ismi ‘il, the 
political founder of ‘Modern Persia’, followed the new fashion of 
Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawa’l in writing his verses almost exclusively in the 
Turkish idiom which was his native vernacular, whereas Selim, 
the sovereign of ‘Turkey’, persisted in writing almost exclusively 
in Persian.s 


C (i) () 


Thus, down to about a.D. 1500, the Arabic and Iranic worlds were - 


more or less isolated from one another, while at the same time 


either world was substantially a unity in itself. This state ot om, 
however, was radically and permanently upset by the eo 
Ismä‘il Shäh Safawi, the resuscitator of Shi‘ism as a mi 
political force. 


The Eclipse of the Shi'ah 


In order to understand the cons 
naa il’s work, it is necessary to remin 
the Shi‘ah before Shah Isma‘il’s time. 
o had entered Shäh 


7% lia wh 
Kd the guess that he was a refugee Shi‘ from ++ 
i a service and afterwards transferred into : 
abur: Memoirs, ed. cit., vol. ii, p+ 957+ jugh Be 
to was Timurs creat great-great-grandsom Ulug 
Whe, op. cit. Pit, p. 386- i oe 
a. Ulugh Beg's parepuage 3f astronomical reseat? 


s 
Browne, op. cit., vol. iv, pp. 12713. { 


ry character of Shäh 
rselves of the history 


g his grandson. 


see further 11. D (v) vol. ii, 


4 
Pr 


| 
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354 on of Shah Ismail ic ae work? the 

Down te the me f Shi‘ism in the Iran tobe really nothi, > Mus 
stage, the survival atk ent Sunni seni: of the past which Morg 
have seemed to es of history : aes The Shi'ism “ould 
Manone ee ificance for the future, in the crannie ch 
have little or no ne ‘Abbasid A eu aa sens and 
n ed Gages E ne in the Re re 

ers of Dar-a - to the last ch ] of the 

aaa sae a which reflected the social Condition, 

inct Syriac Soc 
ar now obsolete age. 


x e faction of one of the rival 

Inits origin, the Shi = the Caliphate ina ou quarrel Over 
houses that laid claim ong the primitive Arab Mus Se Uetor, 
the spoils of victory SE one rule the vast territories t 3 = once 
who had reunited a e Achaemenian Empire ee i} a ellenic 
been embraced + Syriac World. Thereafter, w T z oise o 
intrusion upon t ma i in the competition for the Ca ip aa first by 
eae ‘Uma ah and finally by the House o as, is 
the House of Um: Ta its own existence, in its already Stereotype 

Shï'ah still perpetuate bitions > broaden. : 
A ‘a ‘deuce itself with the reaction of the Thea 
ee f the Caliphate against the Arab oni hae 
RE of these non-Arab communities were the Iranian: 


er part of the eighth 
Shi‘ism perpetually 
nto Iran in the one direction ane 
irection from its original stronghold | 

1 e Aramaic, Iranian, 


ans in the ss 
en they tardily abandoned their ance 
M in the ninth and 

Ta;? and in 


k istian 
tenth centuries of the Dani 
the tenth century these recently converted 
1 See the note by Professor H. A 
Compare the con 
the E 


: „A. R. Gibb at the end of this Annex. Shd beyond 
f f the of the Teutonic barbarians in the no-man 
n Tontiers 0; t A 1 
n the fourth centur @ Christian Era Pire to Ar 
oO! aan 


: istianity 
lan instead of Catholic E re a 
a. In both these Cases we may aeto issidents 
} en za tendency on the part of m E aone d eventual 5 
arians to aintain some Ow of j ividuality in the form in which t bing to s0 
Succumb to an anding Civilization, When they Cannot avoid succum 
extent; an he tendenc: for iscountenance or 
to abando the i erior of e i 
winning Converts on the 


igion 
‘tarian religio 
persecuted minoritar ion A 
D Which it belongs and to seek Le the cen 
Periphery, (For this latter tendency, comp 


Vv 
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chi'i dynasty, the Buwayhi 

oso raat and descended anon a the whole of 
weste he ‘Abbasid Caliphs at Baghdad.t In nee their will 
upon. alit which held its own for near! e Maghrib, a Shi‘ 
pie between the remnant of the Uma, two centuries (A.D. 
(Boo Peninsula and the ‘Abbasid dee Caliphate in the 
[bere jac World was founded in Morgen A ss 
ria, ‘Abdallah, after he had tried none bre 
‘id, : : : ed and failed to make head 

inst the ‘Abbasids at Medina. At about the sa enea 
Ris [Dissident] principality which endured for a aes d 

half (4P: 761-908) was founded in the hinterland of Ifriqi a 
‘4 adventurer named Rustem who ek 
Persian | won the allegiance of the 
pāta Berbers.? The Rustemids extended their rule or influence 
from the coast of Algeria to the hinterland of Tripoli, and severed 
the communication by land between the ‘Abbasid Caliphs at 
Baghdad and their Aghlabid lieutenants in Tunisia. Finally, in 
AD. 909; both the Sunni Aghlabids and the Khariji Rustemids 
were supplanted in Ifriqiyah and its hinterland by the Fatimids, 
who made their fortunes by winning the allegiance of the Katama 
Berbers, as the Rustemids had made theirs by winning the allegi- 
ance of the Zenata.* The actual founder of the Fatimid Power in 
Ifrigiyah was the head of a Shi propaganda organization in Syria 
who styled himself al-Mahdi Abu Muhammad ‘Ubaydallah and 
chimed descent from ‘Ali and Fätimah through the Seventh Imäm 
—though his real name was said by the opponents of the Fatimids 
to be Saïd b. al-Husayn b ‘Abdallah b. Maymün al-Qaddäh, 
and his grandfather ‘Abdallah, who had created the propaganda 
s reputed to have 


organization which al-Mahdi had inherited, wa 
he son of an oculist 


been no true descendant of ‘Ali but merely t 
az in the Iranian province 0 


who was a native of the town of Ahwa 
saan, 

n AD, 069 the Fätimids, at the head of thei ' 
oe jn conquering Egypt and Southern Syria (a country 
which was apt to share the political fortunes of Egypt 12 this age); 

» from the centre 


fu , | 
Smee vements of the Russian Orthodox Christian ‘Old Believers ie the ohe 
Mo Sircumference of the Russian Empire, 


r Katama henchmen, 


ns v i 
of the Pilgri Fathers the expansion of 


ormons into U bel ow), an c 
i t i š . 221725 2 ll. D vi), 
wi. yc relgione-—Judaier,( Ae e Prin concentric waves (see ( 

1 g Annex, bel 

See II, D elow).) 

2 .D (v Sa n a 448, below. e erented 
rains the qe s Annex (viii); vn PG the Khāriji Powe thes ag, slow. 

2 "Thera, the Rusternid principality, see urther II. p (vi), Tri oli were thelr fellow- 
Kharice confederates of the usternids in the hinterland oL Les Siècles Obscurs du 
Maire the Berbers of Jabal N fasah. (See Gautier, E- “ing in of the Carthaginian 
domine (Paris 1927, Pa D Ppob) Compare the hemming century B-C: j 

: For t from sea to =i tithe Numidian Power ‘i e Shari principalities in py 
A a commen features or these one and his adoption 88 # 

adve } 
erber people—see Gautier, op. cit, P- 312. 


and 
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356 +. das though not only the ‘Abbasid Calip 
and for a time it seeme ght be overwhelmed by a 


. $ Con. 

sm itself m1 

at Baghdad but DaN ‘i Powers from all quarters of the compass 
tori 

vergence of vic 


c o-religionists of the Fātimids,! had 
The Carmathians, we ant Power in Arabia which terrorized 
built up a military, aA ‘Iraq for about a century i A.D. 899. 
the fringes of Syria the Carmathians actually sacked Mecca ang 
990). In A Wack Stone from the Ka‘bah. At the aie time, 
carried off the Iran were under the dominion of the Shii 
‘Iraq and Ne Rte the policy of the Abbasid Caliphs at 
Bok A here were actually forty weeks, in ae 1058-9, when, 
Bag h d d itself, the Khutbah was recited in the name of the 
in Baci à ioh Mustansir.2 This was not, however, the outcome 
Fatimid Calip ation between the Daylami Iranian Shi‘i henchmen 
of any fraterniz: ds and the Katama Berber Shi‘l henchmen of the 
of the Buwayhids ane tO" he ‘Abbasid Caliphate and 


pag : eet 
Fatimids in an union sacree again 
the Arab ascendancy. For the momentary master of Baghdad who 


i ‘ng recognition to the Fatimids’ pretensions was not 
Sates einer Turkish war-lord who temporarily 
occupied Baghdad after the overthrow of the Buwayhids, in AD. 
1055-6, by the Saljügs. The Buwayhids differed in religion from 
the Fatimids, as well as from the Carmathians, inasmuch as they 
belonged to the Zaydi or Six-Imam and not to the Seven-Imam 
branch of the Shi‘ah;3 and, apart from religious considerations, 
they found their political interest in keeping the ‘Abbasid Caliphs 
on their throne in Baghdad as puppets manipulated by Buwayhid 
hands; and therefore the Buwayhids, so long as they remained in 
power, were steadfast in refusing to recognize the Fatimids’ claims 
to the Caliphate. Indeed, these claims were not even recognize 
by the Carmathians, who contested the possession of Syria with the 


Fatimi hare: 
i leg of arms. Through this failure to make nes 
RER a tee Shi'i Powers that had arisen simultaneous} 
ein ei cnr of he Chan Era threw away theo 
between the ee triumph of Shi‘ism which offered 1° 
entty of the a of the Fatimids into Cairo in A.D. 969 an p 
political oe ae into ‘Baghdad in av. 1055. Thereafter t 
: : 1ism receded i i as rap! 

as it had Previously advanced on 

1 The Fatimids and ` 
since th the Carmathi pected «gh + sensé 
had een created in? Acherents of the Tanah ore cee ne ie ar et tem which 
Gamer was one of “Ab allah b, Maymün. The founder of the Carmathians, Hag r 

randson, Onaries, while the founder of the Fat 

2 Lane-Poole S.: A e founder o 
Met Peart 

3 hue e Middle Ages, 2nd edition (Londo 


pD, PP. 138-9. History of Egypt in th n 191 


r ii missionari 
ninth and ten aries who had niem in 
th centuries of the Ch ite eee Dalam from Zoroastrianis™ 
; ad been Zaydis. 


hate 
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pis olitical collapse of Shi‘ism 

ve Pi the interregnum (circa ow an accorhplished fact befo 
perween the break-up of the Abbasid C29) which ened 
from its ruins, of the nascent Arabic a Kh ate and the emergence 
stood tO the defunct Syriac Society in th Iranic societies which 
q-Affiliation’. In Ifrigiyah, Su € relation of ‘Apparenta- 
gancy over Shi‘ism circa A.D. 1044-6 ae regained the ascen- 
A Berbers, to whom the Fatimids the chieftain of the 
authority 11 their original dominions after th rer 
revolted against his overlord, renounced fe conquest of Egypt, 
accepted investiture from the hands of 2 Shi'ï doctrine, and 
aghdad. The subsequent Berber ma the ‘Abbasid Caliph at 
Bas igsia—the Murabits (circa a.D bot ot the Magee 
bids (circa A-D. 11 30-1269)—followed the 1147) and the Muwah- 
ao expressing dheir political arra esta lished Berber prac- 
form; but, among these outer barbarians PR in a religious 
Atlas, the form which this expression ea the Sahara and the 
exaggeration of the Sunni Orthodoxy.! In fran not Shi'ism but an 
Saljūgs from the E si | an, again, the Turkish 

yugs 1 urasian Steppe, who overth 
the Iranian Buwayhids from Daylam were as Sons apn 
and as hostile to Shi‘ism as their Muräbit Berber nee omnes 
and counterparts in the Maghrib. The final blow to Oe ea 
ie ae Fatimid Caliphate was snuffed out in Egypt itself 
lee a T A.D. 1171, as the result of a competition for the 
r ery of Egypt between the Frankish Kingdom of Jerusalem and 
ie e of the Saljūqs in Syria and the Jazīrah.? 

i Thereafter, 1t was only in the crannies and corners of Dār-al- 
slim that Shi‘ism survived as a political force. 
sa the highlands of the Yaman, for example, the Zaydi form of 
4 i‘ism asserted itself at an early date, and has maintained itself 
hh to the present day, as 4 religious expression of local particu- 
tism: the reaction of the highlander against the lowlander, of 
ent culture of the 


th ; 

“Aus against the Nomad, and 

A re against the parvenue culture of th 
ydi Imams, who have reigned at San ‘ since the € 


t o na 
toman occupation in A.D. 1033» are the successors O 
n the more remote fast- 


Ima 

a aCe ‘o ° . w 

Ten of ae founded a Shi“ principality i ; 

i of Sa‘dah as early as A.D. 9 i and, at the moment when 

Sie contrast between the Shi‘ism of the relatively cultivated DE and the 

hids m; of their more barbarous kinsmen and successors urabits end toveis 

Post-Hell be compared, in the history of the Teutonic Völkerwanderung duros the 

Catholicism g interregnum with the contrast between the Arianism of the GO 

: of the F À . 2 
ranks and Angles he invasion of Egypt by King Amaury of Jeru 


Salem ‘is Competition had begun eth + 
in the Yaman has been not u 


ina, 
3 It wi D. 1163. 
lran, ill be seen that the role of Shi‘ism 
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| itically in the Maghrib and j 
oe Oe wane ae San‘a, was conquered Ve 
T clos Shi'i dynasty of the Sulayhids (circa 45) top 
1101), ma ‘ili or Seven-Imam sect of the Shi 

On the n A in fully half of Dar-al-laig 
which 8 Fatimids and the Carmathians were at the height of their 
when the pa before the end of the twelfth century of the | 
power, a to two groups of fastnesses—one in Northern lan | 
An peu slopes of the Elbrüz Range, and the other in 
Northern Syria in the Jabal Ansariyah—which were held h à 
remnant of the ‘Isma‘ilis who made themsely 


es notorious under 
the name of the Assassins.! And the Assassins b 


arely outlasted the 
post-‘Abbasid and pre-Iranic interregnum. The 


their Tranian fast. 

issi 1 conquer 
duced to submission by the Mongo queror 
Huet about aw 1255; and the temporary recovery of the citadel 
of Alamit by the last ‘Grand Master’ of the Order » Rukn-ad-Din 
Khurshah, in a.p. 1275-6, simply resulted in the extir 


rpation of the 
sect in Iran by Hulagii’s successor Abäqä. The Syr 


an under the name of Khwäj 
In the last quarter of the 
Era, when the post-‘Ab 


and the Nascent Arabic 


as.2 


and Iranic societies were beginning to 

emerge, almost the only overt adherents of Shi‘ism that were still 

ithi oundaries of Dar-al-Islam were the Zaydis 

and the Imamis—that is to say, the followers of the 

Twe ve-Imäm sect of the Shi‘ah, as Opposed to the Seven-Imim 

Isma‘ilis—who Were maintaining themselves here and there: for 
example in the Jabal ‘Amil at th 


€ southern end of the Lebanon 


i of the Isma‘ilis who were organized by 
c D. 1090, Their method of a 
fellow feed ey did their wo 


ction was the assassination. or 
for the list of their victims includes! wel 
al- T, whom they assassinated in A.D. 1 roe agile 
sand than tians, The word ‘assassinate’ itself is derived from the 
with which their €speradoes used to inne’ in 
or Hasan-i-Sabbah, n 


-fumes 
‘ turn from the hashish or hemp air 
e d to Intoxicate themselves before making their a 
SSassins, see Browne, E : 
ersia, vol. ii (London 1906, Fi i en 
ok oF Ser Marco Pol Td edabe 


; o 

: A Literary History h 

ition ( Oey, Maptt and Yule, Sir Henry: Th 

Fe) edition {London 190$, Murray, 2 vols.), vol, i, pp. 139-43-) 
urther II. D (vi), vol, il, pp. 238-9, below. | 


ANNEX IT ; i 
ein Syria, in the East Pe (i) (6) w | à 
pang and at Hillah in the neighbourh Provinces of Bahra | 
pasè Saal hold Ries urhood of the Shii yn and | 
Pe pe origina stronghol< of Shi‘ism in Lower ‘Irz Ti holy places 
y these Imämis survived when the Tsm S aa One reason - | 
v + in striking contrast to the Ismä'ilis the i: went under was 
| 
mitted tO non-violence by the very nature of het spe were com- 
and they therefore did not invite persecution special beliefs ;2 
ani majority among whom they had to i a hands of the 
bser ver could have suspected that this Imämi t this time, no 
as destined to achieve by violence a great ti sect of the Shi‘ah | 
gpi ‘ism two centuries later. political renascence of Ih | 
ring the two hundred years wn Me 
ne f the Arabi at en which elapsed between the | 
emergence © cand Iranic societies out of the i 
ing of Isma‘il Shah > 1 the interregnum 
and the opening ah Safawi’s career in the last year of 
the fifteenth century of the Christian Era, Shi‘ism must have : aimed 
lost cause both on external evidence and a priori—a priori be 
d already, the soci ae eerie! 
as we have observed a y, the social conditions on which it had 
thriven during the first few centuries after the Hijrah had been 
completely transcended, and on external evidence because it was 
manifest that in point of numbers the Shi‘ah, which at its strongest f 
had never been more than a strong minority, had now dwindled to | 
an insignificant fraction of the Islamic community. i 
In regard to the a riori consideration, our surve of the histo |: 
ne oe y ry 
of Shi‘ism to this point has brought out the fact that, by the end 
of the thirteenth century of the Christian Era, the motives which had 
evoked and sustained the Shi‘i movement during the first three 
centuries of Islam had been put out of action by radical changes bi 
of circumstance. The personal appeal to right the moe aa | | 
disinherited and persecuted House of ‘Ali had lost ee of its 
effect by the time when a line of Caliphs who oa rate | : = 
to an ‘Alid and Fātimid ancestry had enjoyed two ce | 


: i he most 

power and prosperity as rulers of Egypt, which was t | 

desirable es 4 the whole heritage of the re | 

Muslim conquerors with the one possible exception ; k rs | 

the year A.D. 1171, in which the Fātimid rule in Egyp a à 

ocd by Saladin, the usurping House of EE ‘Andalusia, | 
en extinct for 16 ars, even in} RE t 

While the usurping House of ‘Abbas was only Her ana 
aghdad as a puppet Power whose strings ae p% ‘fjs in the four- 

Hillah by the Tne Shi ii, pP- 463-4» 


* For a daily ri i dat 

y ritual which was performe a :5) (b), Annex I, vo | 

merr. C Gi) O) 4 in the daily | 

i 

| 
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| 
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| 











teent 
bein century of the Christian Era, $ = (symbolize gaily 
ively for the adven 


? The : ine was the dut 
i central point i ami doctrine ting passy" th 
an which is Saeed os T e receding footnote) t the 8 Fjennium about (as tae 
lma Pected Imam’, instead of attempting tO rir 

8 attempted) by human force. 
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360 ; : ns. After the overwhelmin 
ot barbarian: : UNS cata. 
Shi‘is or gel sack of Baghdad in i 1258, it was alto. 
strophe of the | that, at the end of the story, the House of 


ether impossible to fee in comparison with the fortunes of 
750 


= jably, $ ` 

"Abbas had Po S tat usurpation of the Caliphate in a.p, 
the Hai o a LA the Shi‘ah s0 grievously at the time, The 
which had én? which was maintained at Ça; 


£ id Caliphate, W | i 
e m or their own convenience from 4p 


i but rather an object of p; 
ds, was no object of envy : ject of pi 
= ere is depths to which the once mighty House of Abbäs 


fallen. 2 ae 
mee if the personal or dynastic appeal of Shi‘ism had been 
ese complete changes in family fortunes, 


effectively estopped by th 1 
the racial or national appeal had become every whit as obsolete, 


By the year A.D. 1300, the ascendancy of the Arabs over the Iranian 
and the Berber populations in the domain of the ci-devant Arab 
Empire had been over and done with for fully five centuries; and, 
in the course of these centuries, the parts of ‘top-dog’ and ‘under- 
P p-aog 
dog’ had actually been reversed. Under the Idrisid and Rustemid 
and Fatimid régimes in the west, and the Tahirid and Saffarid and 
Sämänid and Buwayhid régimes in the east, the former Berber and 
Laer subjects of the Arabs had enjoyed their turn of ruling over 
Fa res Hy A.D. 1300 even this chapter of 
ik. g past,’ and all the peoples of the derelict 
aliphate—Arabs and Berbers and Iranians alike— bein 
tuled by intrusive barbarians from th gr aay ie E 
frontiers: Nomad ‘Turks and M the no-man’s-land beyond the 
and: wild Bers n ongols from the Eurasian Steppe 
LV ers from the Sahar i 
political and psychological à a and the Atlas. Thus the entire 
gical situation which had first evoked and 


I The actual politi 
. € : olitical 
Abba la! p ascendancy o 5 i 
ae asid Caliphate, between Baaba, enlin dynastie: 
universal re than two centuries (ci and the coasts o 
ersal state to the ensui Ca A.D, 825- 
one manifestation, ànd in 


s in the eastern provinces of the 
d f the Eurasian Steppe, lasted for 
§ interregnum; po round about the transition from the 
deeper and far mo: a superficial manifestati this Iranian political revival was ony 
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pen a I E T a of Islam had now 
assed away Lecomean h oken, Shi'ism might now be 
deem? Sans be written off as ne. 
i mere lingeri ; 
g of numbers. In the Maghrib, dl m 
er political dominance. In Egypt, where the Fatimids 
pad reign’ for two full centuries with every opportunity to a 
ba sical power to account for religious propaganda and with 
ever inducement for their subjects to consult their material 
interests by adopting the religion of the reigning dynasty Shi‘ism 
ppezrs tO have gained a singularly small foothold among the 
pulation.* At any rate, there is no record of any formidable or 
rsistent local religious opposition to the eviction of the last Shi’i 
Fitimid Caliph by the Sunni intruder, Saladin, and no trace of 
any lingering subterranean survival of Shi‘ism in the country 
when once the Shi‘i dynasty had been brushed aside. So far from 
that, the trouble which was taken by the Ayyübid conquerors of 
Egypt to obtain the blessing of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs at Baghdad, 
and the elaborate fiction of governing Egypt in the name of a 
refugee ‘Abbasid Caliph, which was promptly introduced and 
sedulously maintained by the Ayytibids’ Mamluk successors, are 


historical facts which suggest that, 


of the Fatimids, Egypt not only acquies 
tution of a Sunni for a Shi'i régime but was post 


rather than Shi‘iin sentiment.” 


stain 


e test 


ced passively in the substi- 
itively Sunni 


A still more striking historical fact is the numerical weakness of 
the Shi‘ah in Iran on the eve of Shah Isma‘il’s conquest of Iran 
during the first decade of the sixteenth century of the Christian 
Era, This fact is attested by several convergent lines of evidence. 
For example, in the time of the poet Jami (vivebat A.D. 1414-92), 
the province of Khurasan appears t0 have been predominantly 


Sunni, as it had been in the age of the Samanids and the Saljüqs 
(though Baghdad was now perhaps predominantly Shi‘) 3 and 
paa the Timurid prince of Herat, Sultan fees een: 
Yqarà Ey displayed a proc ivi v 
oe n 150%) ter of state the Turki man 


Shi‘ ) d 
ism, he was restrained by his MINS rki m 
exerted himself in religious 


! The 
Propa only Fatimid Caliph of Egypt who seems to have ed Dyersion of Ismaili 
Shieeeda was Hakim (i 6-1020); and the peculiar ve! rene 
im (imperabat A.D- 999- his own personality In the cen n ao 


ism . 

the a Which Haki i on, wi 80 / 
i ke Ne 
Le Tag see further IL. D (vi), vol- ii, Fe 258, below.’ p. 1184, which Saladin crushed: 
t 


rew + 

tofe: as a movement atimid restoration 7 

do H. A. R. te brought this fact to the w hed m ri 

£nthusj, ably the imminent danger © he Crusades weighs a ne Oot the 

Byzantines in winning popular support for Saladin and bit age is 

Cries ela played a part in the Egyptian 4 i aoe 
te Browne, op. cit., vol. iji (Cambridge 1928, University Press), PP: 


on the morrow of the overthrow ` 
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of letters Mir ‘Ali Shir Nawa’t (decesstt A.D. 1501). Again, w 
Ismä'‘il conquered the city of Tabriz, the oe of Azerbaijan 
A.D. 1501/2, he was informed by the loca se t divines that two. 
thirds of the population were Sunnis; and these Shi divines 
themselves attempted (though without success) to dissuade their 
militant co-religionist from imposing public conformity to Shi'ism 
upon the Sunni majority of their fellow mee at the sword’, 
point.2, When [sma ‘il conquered the province of Fars in A.D, 1503, 
a number of the Sunni doctors of the law in the city of Käzarün 
were put to death5; and their colleagues at Herat (including the 
local Sunni Shaykh-al-Islam himself) shared the same fate when 
the province of Khurasan was conquered by Ismail in AD, 15104 
The numerical weakness of the Shi ah in Iran at this date is also 
attested in another way by the dearth of Shi‘i theological works at 
Tabriz in A.D. 1501/2 when these were required for the instruction 
of the forcibly converted Sunni majority ;5 and, still more strikingly, 
by the dearth of Shi‘i divines throughout the territories of the 
Safawi Empire that was brought into existence by Ismia‘il’s con- 
quests. This dearth was so extreme that, during the sixteenth 
century of the Christian Era, the Safawi Government found it 
necessary to import Shi‘i divines into Iran from the two Imämi 
Shi‘ fastnesses in the Jabal ‘Amil and in Bahrayn, in spite of the 
linguistic barrier that divided these Arabic-speaking exponents of 
Shi‘ism from the Persian-speaking converts whom it was their 
mission to instruct.6 And if Shi‘ism was as weak as this, at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, in Iran, it was weak a fortiori in 
the outlying regions in which the young Iranic Civilization had 
recently propagated itself. In Anatolia, for example, when the 
Ottoman Pādishāh Selim (imperabat A.D. 1512-20) retorted to 
Ismä‘ïl Shah Safawi’s forcible extirpation of the Sunnah in Iran by 
a wholesale massacre of the Shi‘i element in the Ottoman domi- 
nions, the number of the victims is estimated by contemporary 
authorities at the low figure of 40,000.7 

Nor was Shi‘ism weak in numbers only during the five centuries 
ending in the generation of Shah Isma‘il. During this long intet- 
mediate period, as during the first four centuries of Islam, it w2$ 
not—as it was to be from Shah Isma‘il’s generation onwards—the 


I! Browne, op. cit., vol. iii 6, followi ā i i > 
a See p. 456, following Bäbur, ed. Beveridge, vol. i, p. 25° 
5 Browne, ob, cc, yr iy GU Pbiidge 1928, University Press) p.22 and 59 4 
rowne, op. cit., vol. iv, p. 63: 1 üghlä d: Tarih 
Rashidi, English t ~* Iv, P. 03; see also Haydar Dūghlāt, Muhammad: id 
R Martin, al ish ones by Elias, N., and Ross, E. D. (London 1895, Sampson Fe 
5 Browne, op. cit., vol. iv 
6 See Browne op. cit., va; E 
: » OP. Cit., vol. iv, pp. 360 and 427-8. i 
ee Browne, op. cit., vol. iv, pp. 71-3. Sultan Selim’s massacre of the Anatolian 
is appears to have been perpetrated in A.D. 1 514 
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arently regarded HE these centuries as an obsolete faith which 
reflected the vanishe conditions of a Past age rather than anything 
vital in the contemporary life of the young Iranic body social. 
The same tale is told by the nat i 
Shi‘ism and Sunnism in the Tranic nid | the emergence of 
the new society from the post-‘Abbasid interr 


i terregnum, in so far 
s the nature of these relations can be ascertained; for they appear, 
a the whole, to have been both static and tolerant. Between the 


lose of the thirteenth and the opening of the sixteenth century of 
e Christian Era, records of conversions to Shi‘ism from Sunnism, 
aa i‘i outbreaks in the traditional style of the Kharijis 
f militant Shi‘i outbr r y 
d the Carmathians and the Assassins, are few = x Pee: 
i ivi 7 he Shi‘ah appears to have been s 
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Baghdad in a.D. 1258, it was natural that the Mongol m 

To and to, when they decided to adopt the religion of te! 
subjects, should think of adopting it in a form which was op ae 
to the Mamiüks’ form of it, and which could not be taken to a 
any recognition of the shadowy ‘Abbasid Caliphate which th 
Mamluks were maintaining in Egypt for their own political py : 
poses. The fact that the Il-Khans eventually became Sunnis a 
not Shi‘is after all is another indication of the weakness of th 
Shi‘ah and the strength of the Sunnah in Iran at this time. The 
Shi‘ite proclivities of Sultan Husayn Bayqarā of Herat (regnabat 
A.D. 1468-1506) have been referred to already.! In the early part 
of the fifteenth century of the Christian Era and at the other end 
of the Iranic World, there seems to have been at least a tinge of 
Shi‘ism, as well as Christianity, in the social revolutionary move. 
ment in the Ottoman Empire which came to a head in the revolt of 
Sheykh Bedr-ed-Din of Simav against the Ottoman Government 
in A.D. 1416.2 This movement, however, was abortive. In fine, the 
only effective and permanent conversion from Sunnism to Shi‘ism 
of which there is a record in the Iranic World in this age is the con- 
version of the Safawi House: a family which possessed the heredi- 
tary headship of a religious order with its head-quarters in the 
Caspian ane Sa conversion of the Safawis was of 
course an event of supreme historical 1 i 
fe a aa importance, since these were 
| It is certainly one of the curiosities of history that Shaykh 
Safiyu’d-Din, the founder of the Safawi House ee circa i 
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1252-1334), should nothave beenaShi‘'i. Yetthere is no evidence of 


his having held Shī“ tenets or even of his having ‘i proclivi- 
a while he is positively asserted to have bee : St ip a letter 
s | - to Shaykh Safi’s descendant Tahmasp Shah Safawi by 
- a oe a ‘Ubaydallah Khan.* The first head of the Safawi 
oe nu ui‘ism is beyond question is Shaykh Safi’s grandson 
ne uccessor, Shaykh Khwaja ‘Ali (pontificali munere funge- 
fie the 'T aaa The conversion of the House to the [mami 
Le elve-Imäm) version of Shi‘ism—whether abruptly 
à pen ee is perhaps more probable}—must have taken plat 
€ pontificates of the grandfather and the grandson: 


1 On p. 361, abov 

2 The revolt wa S 
whereupon Bedr- s started by a disciple of Bedr- in in Aydin, 
Bedr-ed-Din See Babee ie raised his re Bania ar Orman „Eo 

3 The modern Gilän corre r.: ‘Schejch Bedr-ed-Din’, in Der Islam, vols. xi and x} 
t See Browne, op. cit., vol.. P nds approximately to the ancient Daylam. 291 

53 Khwaja “Als on contemporary historical wena , Which was written in A.D. 75 
(see p- 36e bela) aeontemporaries the Qara Qoyanli à ‘réa 
la Turgus et on) were also Shi‘is Meese Soe lords of Western Iran oe Je entré 
ise (Paris 1933, Leroux) D. i inorsky, V.: La Perse au xu’ 
P. 4. 
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This amiable and reasonable relation between the two anci 
sects of Islam in the Iranic World augured well for the TOS a 
of the rising Iranic Civilization. Unhappily, persecuti ise 


3 à z a on w 
substituted for toleration and hatred for indifference Or goodwill 


by the action of two princes: the Safawi Shah Isma ‘il (dominabatuy 
A.D. 1499/1 500-1 523/4) and the ‘Osmanli Sultan Selim I (émperab at 

A.D. 1512-20)—an adversary in whom the violent and implacable 
- Character of Ismä‘ïil found its match, to the undoing of the Tranic 
Society which had given birth to both these men of blood. In this 
savage encounter, which changed the course of Islamic history by 
reopening a breach which has only begun to close again within 
living memory, the initiative was taken by Isma'‘il; and it con. 
tinued to remain with him even after his signal discomfiture by 
Selim in a.v. 1514. Accordingly, the career of Ismail, and not the 
career of Selim, is the guiding thread which we have to follow, 


The Career of Isma‘tl Shah Safawi down to a.p. 1511 


Isma‘il’s career provokes two questions: First, how was it that 
the heir to the headship of a religious order—and an order which 
was committed to non-violence by its tenets'—now burst upon the 
World as a military conqueror and became the founder of a political 
empire? And, second, what was Isma‘il’s ultimate military and 
political aim? 

‘The answer to the first question is that the metamorphosis of the 
Safawi organization from a religious order propagating itself by 
pacific missionary enterprise? into a political power extending its 
dominion by military force had been accomplished already by 
Isma‘il Shah’s grandfather Shaykh Junayd (militabat A.D. 1447- 
56), who was the grandson of Shaykh Khwaja ‘Ali and the great- 
great-grandson of Shaykh Safi. Shaykh Junayd was evidently 
tempted to abandon Imami principles, revolutionize Safawi prac- 
tice, and try his fortune in the political and military arena by the 
political vacuum that was created in Iran and ‘Iraq by the utter 
disintegration of the Timurid Empire after the death of Shah 
Rukh—an event which occurred in the very year of Shaykh 
Junayd’s accession. Shaykh Junayd raised a military force of ten 
thousand ‘Saints Militant’ (Ghuzät-i-Süfiyah); and his son and 
successor Shaykh Haydar (militabat A.D. 1456-88), who was the 
father and predecessor of Shah Isma ‘il, gave the Safawi troops their 
distinctive uniform, the scarlet cap of twelve gores, which gained 
them their nickname of ‘Red Heads’ (Qyzyl Bash). Both Shaykh 

1 On this point see p. 359, above. . 


2 By the time of Shaykh Junayd, who was the head of the House from A.D. 1447 i 
A.D. 1456, the Safawis had gained adherents throughout the Iranic World, ‘from 


remotest West to the limits of Balkh and Bukhara’. (See Browne, op. cit., vol. iv, p- 51) 
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[sma ‘il’s oecumenical ambitions are revealed in the organization 
of his army. Two of his army corps bore the names of Türkmen 
tribes—the Avshārs and the Qājārst—and this Turkish tribal 
element was perhaps the nucleus,’ since the Safawi battle-cry was 
in the Turkish language, and a Turkish vernacular was Ismi ‘il’s 
f his poetical 


own mother-tongue, as is testified by the evidence 0 
the corps, however, bore geographical 


works.7 The majority Of 

names which correspon ed to the dominions of various Sunni 

Powers of the day. Presumably the soldiers who served in each 
from the respective 


| 6 
It will be seen that the 


of these Safawi corps were actually recruited 
countries after which the corps were named; and the names were 
tantamount to an announcement of Isma'‘il’s intention to extend 
his rule over each of these countries through the ee Poe 
of his local adherents who had already rallied to his banner. is 
it., vol. iv, pp. 47-8. à 

1 For Sh dar, see Browne, OP: cit., VO ld- 

2 The Shaykhs Junayd Ans ie Tne example of the historical phenomenon Seces by 
be universal church becoming militant and paying ne Pe mation of he Zoroastrian 
turning into a local state. Other examples are the trane'gikhs. This phenomenon is 
Fe into the Sasanian EM ire, and the history © the DIKO. 

mined further in Part VIII below. 

3 See pp. 350-3, above. ? the Uzun Yayla (the watershed 

4 Sections of the Avshä ranged r afield 25 F6  Khurésän eastwai e 
etween the Eu ne vshärs es west ane ah. T. e Qājārs, who had 
Št rasani Avshars ave birt two à Nadit o he Turkish dynasty that 

ablished themsel in th: Caspian provinces, 8 ) o A.D- 1925, . hdi, 
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interpretation is right, the names tell their own tale. The p- 
corps was presumably recruited from the descendants © Ramiy 
Osmanli prisoners of war whose liberty had been obtai of tho 
Timur Lenk by one of Ismāʻil’s ancestors.! The Ham ee 
the Tekke-li were presumably recruited from the So and 
Anatolian principalities of Hamyd and Tekke?: “West 


} : = <7 two Turkish ‘sy 
cessor-states’ of the Anatolian Saljūq Empire which had N Ce 
conquered, in A.D. 1381-91 and A.D. 1450 respectively, by the On 


manlis, after the ‘Osmanlis had grown to be a match for all th 
other ‘successor-states’ of the Saljiiqs combined, in consequen l 
of their conquests in Europe. Hamyd and Tekke had submitted, 
perforce, to the Ottoman yoke; but their people had never for. 
gotten that their new ‘Osmanli masters had been the least amone 
the successors of the Saljiiqs in the beginning; and their consequent 
restiveness under Ottoman rule apparently found expression in 
Shi‘ism. The Hamyd-ly and the Tekke-li fought for Isma'y 
Shah Safawi as their future liberator from their present Ottoman 
masters. Another of Shah Isma‘il’s corps, the Dhu’l-Qadar,3 were 
presumably recruited from the principality of that name in the 
highlands of South-Eastern Anatolia which was the buffer-state 
between the ‘Osmanlis and the Egyptian Mamliks. The Shamli 
were presumably recruited from the Mamltk dominions in Sham 
or Syria (e.g. from among the Imami Shi‘is of the Jabal ‘Amil). 
The Mawsyl-lfs must have been Arab or Kurdish recruits from 
Mawsil (Mosul): a key-point on the line of march between Isma ‘l’s 
base of operations in Gilan and the Shï'ï holy cities in ‘Iräq. 

While this list of names reveals IsmA‘il’s ambitions, his prospects 
of success, when he started on his career of conquest in A.D. 1500, 
can hardly be appreciated without a preliminary glance at the 
political state of the Iranic World in that year. 

The two governing factors in the situation were, first, the collapse 
and disintegration of the empire which had been established over 
the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin and Iran and ‘Iraq, a century earlier, by 
Timur Lenk;* and, second, the settled policy of the ‘Osmanlis, 
which was to concentrate all their energies upon making conquests 
in Europe and to limit their action in Asia to the minimum necessary 
in order to cover their rear. 

: dau ‘a Rs are mentioned by Babinger in oP iii 
Islam, vol Xi, p: Le eE garton AT rhe mome anen eO Shah. [emails son, an 
invaded Te Tahmäspe (See Longrigg, S He Four Centuries of Modern 
(Oxford 1926, Clarendon Press), p. 23.) 


3 te op. cites 
3 An Ilyas Beg Dhu’l-Qadar was Isma‘il’s first governor of Shiraz (Browne, P 


l. iv, p. 56). À f Eurasie” 
Yea For ‘fears career as a response of the Iranic Society to the challenge © 
Nomadism, see II. D (v), vol. il, pp. 144-50, below. 
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intervened in Anatolia: and when, half a century after the over- 
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€ historical function of the Ottoman empire-by; 

the Orthodox Christian Society’s ‘Time rondes Was to brin 

uniting the whole of the main body of Orthodox Cpa Close E 
politically into one universal state under an alien Pax Gutistendon 
And this Ottoman task, which had been interrupted ei Manica r 
of completion, by Timur’s tempestuous Passage, as an Verge 


acre Sultan Mehmed II.. y com. 
_ Mehmed spent his life in wiping out those encla , 
in the Balkan and Anatolian peninsulas which Raa aa territory 


under Ottoman sovereignty; and with one or two Stee 
e.g. the Hungarian stronghold in Belgrade and the one: 
the Knights of St. John on the Island of Rhodes and afew fon 
strongholds in the Aegean—he had substantially achieved his ie 
work before his death in a.p. 1481. The conquest of the Fag 
Roman Imperial City of Constantinople in A.D. 1453 was mi 
the most conspicuous achievement in this limited and definite 
series. On his Asiatic land-frontier, Mehmed’s programme included 
the annexation of the Greek principality of Trebizond and the 
Turkish principality of Qaraman (the senior ‘successor-state’ of 
the Anatolian Saljiiq Empire, and a more formidable adver 

than the shadow of the East Roman Empire),? And when he had 
conquered Trebizond in 1461 and Qāramān in 1465, he refused 
to be drawn on farther eastward. His non-expansion policy in this 
quarter became apparent when he was threatened with an attack 
on the part of Uzun Hasan, the prince of the Aq Qüyünlü Türkmens 
who was alarmed at the fall of Qāramān and Trebizond and at the 
same time elated by his own succession to the lordship of ‘Irāq and 
Western Iran. Mehmed forestalled this danger by an offensive 
defensive, invaded Uzun Hasan’s territory, and inflicted a defeat 
on the Tiirkmen at Bayburt in 1473. But he made no motion t0 
follow this victory up. It is true that Mehmed’s death on the 3rd 
May 1481 overtook him marching eastward again; but his ones 
tive on this occasion was probably limited to the buffer-state i 
Dhu’l-Qadar in South-Eastern Anatolia; and before his death | 
had dispatched another expeditionary force, in exactly the Ee 
direction, to occupy Otranto in the heel of Italy.3 When these she 
simultaneous military enterprises at the end of Mehme that 
Conqueror’s reign are taken together, they give the impress! + o 

: . . : limited Pf 
Death found him still at work upon his precise and lim j 
ing 


rmi 
1 For the means by which the ‘Osmanlis equipped themselves for perfo 


function, see Part III A, vol. iii, pp. 28-44, below. à : ded, 
2 For the rivalry between the ROsmanlis and the Qaramanlis, which e furthef 

continuing for two centuries, in the definitive Ottoman victory of A.D. 540» by 

II. D (vy), vol. ii, pp. 151-3, below. Mehmed’s des 
3 This force had duly occupied Otranto in July 1480; but, after AIL. 

it was soon withdrawn by Mehmed’s unenterprising successor Baye?! 


4 
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of the Ottoman policy in Asia worked ts Ti deliberate passivity 
tion of the Timurid Power to give nd bu the disintegra- 
; free field. The derelict Timurid domain Safawi’s ambitions 
disposal of the first comer; and the portion ea at the 
nearest to Ismail’s base of operations in Gila the prize that lay 
half, in which the Timurid régime had not onl 1 the western 
had disappeared altogether. The Aq Oayanla TMi an down but 
had squatted, in the Timurids’ place, in ‘Iraq and in Westen Tran, 
were no match for the Avshär and Qäjär Türkmens of a 
whose native Nomad hardihood and energy were fortified by 


religious fanaticism as well as by hereditary devotion to the family 
of their leader, and inforced by recruits 


whose numbers were ret 
from the Shi‘i minority in the dominions of the Shi‘ite paladin’s 
Sunni adversaries. Isma'‘il’s first military success was the defeat 


and slaughter of the King of Shirwan (the slayer of Isma'il’s father 
Haydar) in A.D. 1500. The decisive victory in this first stage of 
Isma‘il’s career was the overthrow of the Aq Qüyünlü at the Battle 
of Shurür in A.D. 1501/2: 4 triumph which was followed by the 


crowning of Isma ‘il in Tabriz and by the sensational inauguration 

of his religious policy of wholesale na by nd 

AD. , 
D. 1500 and. A.D. 1508 (the year of his cond. ore 


is conques 
à imi at or sma. 
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uth-eastern foot of t 
stern border of the Das 
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: e petty 
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372 |% heritance who had been conquerin 
aspirant to th Timurid ae Ismail had been similarly ae 
If ene was 2 new Eurasian Nomad intruder 
in the ei soil a the shape of Shaybak or Shaybani Khan, the 

leader of the 7 à Islamic World by a Eurasian No 
sh invasion of the tury after the death of Timur Lei 
„work was utterly undone. It 
n to liberate the oases of Transoxania 
d to establish an ru military and 
D. ver the Eurasian Nomadic World. But 
litical asondar ide from the completion of this constructive 
- < of the Iranic Society in barren 
ith the contemporary Jranic Powers in 
=, and Hindustan and Anara The return 
Nomadic tide within less than a century was the nemesis for 
ofthe Sron misdirection of aim which jadrati Timur’s ane 
i ion of Transoxania an uräsän in the first 
lle Dee he Christian Era was the more 


decade of the sixteenth century oft 
portentous inasmuch as it was not, apparently, occasioned by any 
deterioration in the physical environment of the Nomadic life on 
the Uzbegs’ Eurasian ranges. The physical pressure resulting 
from a desiccation of the Steppe accounts for many of the most 
violent and sensational eruptions of Nomadic conquerors from ‘the 
Desert’ into ‘the Sown’; but ‘the Pulse of Asia’ appears to beat in 
a rhythmical alternation of aridity and humidity; and the turn of 
zes of the Christian Era appears to 


the fifteenth and sixteenth centurl 
d in the alternating 


fall within what was a relatively humid perio 
into the Iranic World at 


rhythm. Thus the Uzbegs’ irruption 
this date can hardly be accounted for by a physical push from 
behind; and it must therefore be attributed to a social pull 
from in front.? The political vacuum left by the collapse of the 
Timurid Empire was drawing in the Uzbegs from one quarter 


at the moment when it was drawing in the Qyzyl-Bash from the 


other. 

oe ee which thus undid Timur’s work within a century of 

mike nee 7 not one of those hordes that Timur himself had 

Peers and chastised. ‘Timur had crushed the Chaghatay 
rde of Mughalistan or Zungaria who had been the previous 


horde within less ee LC 

was a signa pr ft t1 

had been jmur $ missi0 
ad domination an 


16 

! ae i I (v), vol. ii, pp. 144-50, below 

3 For these see ee ol; iva PP: 491-501 berow 
em for ni KA ernative external agenci ‘hi h es 
Steppe alike, see recorded eruptions of the Neneda, Pa apparently aand t e se 
appear to be some ne NE Toe oe at ay fl uati ni j 

ection of aridity round about A.D. es roro + ene i 

. iii, pp. 439 and 447)- 
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Western aU ie 
In the middle of the fifteenth c 

Uzbegs, who had escaped nee Era these 

to dispossess their neighbours and cousins the PH attempted | 

had received the full shock of the impact Th a Horde, who | h | 

ranges lay 02 the Steppes of Eastern Qipchaq b wes Horde’s | 

foot of the Altai and the east bank of the Lee ee | 

inclement region than’ the Uzbegs’ sub-arctic a a ga: a | 

banks of the Irtish and the Ob. This enterprise which a = i e | 

taken about A.D. 1428 by the Uzbeg Khan ’sbu'l-Khayr i 

unsuccessful ; for after the Uzbeg leader’s death in A.D. T oro | 
| 


the White Horde, whom he had tem ily dri 
t rde, porarily driven out of Qipchā 
into Mughalistan, surg into their an 


l , ed back westwar 

domain and forcibly incorporated the majority of the Uzbeg 
intruders into their ow” tribal organization. wards the close of 
fifteenth century, Abu’1-Khayr's grandson, Muhammad Shay- 
ee found himself —wi mnant of an Uzbeg horde that 

could call his ow eek a livelihood, off the. 
teppe, in the service of some sedentary Power. i 

5 had the choice of seeking his fortune in 

migh wards Russia 


Muhammad Shayban 
‘ve directions. e t turn to 
i € he had come UP 


either of two alternative 
s turn towards Transoxania; and, 
century or SO earlier, he would probably have chos he former 
the easiest ell as the | 
ads had | 


na for Russia had been one. S 

a ig conquests © ‘the Sown’ which the Eurasian oma 

M e in their latest and greatest eruption out e Desert, under 

ongol leadership, in the thirteen century 
he Mon ol Khana 

i ver Russia 
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on.! But Saray now offered no attractive pros 

a ee of fortune; for Russia bee become more i 
match for the Nomads after the union of t À n es Russian 
states—the Grand Duchy of Muscovy 7 tne ! “publ of Noy. 
gorod—in A.D. 1478; and the Russians di lee Le ong before they 
passed over to the offensive. In 1502, ee u pes Shaybäni 
was busy carving out a kingdom for himself at the expense of his 
fellow Muslims in Transoxania, Saray was annexed by Russia: 
and this was the first step in a Russian advance which only found 
its term, four centuries later, on the coast of the Pacific and on the 
ummit of the Pamirs.? 
s Meanwhile, Shaybānī Khān Uzbeg had made better provision 
for his own fortunes—though not for the interests of the Iranic 
Society or of Islam—by turning his face in the other alternative 
direction. He repaired to Transoxania; took service with the 
Timurid Government at Bukhara; changed sides in a battle between 
his Timurid master and the Chaghatay Khan of Western Mughali- 
stan; was rewarded by his new patron with the governorship of 
Tashqand; and used this post as ‘a jumping-off ground’ for spring- 
ing, on his own.account, upon the Timurid dominions of Bukhari 
and Samarqand.3 

Muhammad Shaybani’s conquest of the two chief cities of 
Transoxania was achieved in the same year—a.D. 1500—in which 
Isma ‘il Safawi made his military début at the opposite end of the 
ci-devant ‘Timurid Empire by conquering the Transcaucasian 
province of Shirwan ;* and thereafter the two conquerors pushed 


1 The Khans who ruled at Saray at the close of the fifteenth century of the Christian 
Era were descendants of Toqatmysh, the Khan of the White Horde who had momentarily 
united all the hordes of Juji’s appanage under a single leadership in A.D. 1381—for the 
first and last time—and had sacked Moscow in 1382 (in reprisal for the first Russian 


attempt to shake off the Tatar yoke), before he crossed the path of Timur. (For the 


a between Toqatmysh Khan and Timur, see further 11. D (v), vol. ii, pp- 146-8, 


2 The fate which overtook the Khanate of Saray in A.D. 1502 was shared, in 1552 and 


1554 respectively, by the sister-Khanates of Qäzän and Astrakhän: and the Khanate ofthe 
rimea was only saved by its previous acceptance of an Ottoman protectorate. Eve 
A : 17€ 


374 


(For this incident, see further IT, D (vii ians 
: nt, s Il, vii), Annex VII, vol. ii, below.) The Russ 
consolidated their victory by building the fortress of Chae oe the Wives Don, @ so 
Sete duly accomplished the feat, which ‘Timur had brilliantly essaye, © 
(See IL, D em a Power to bring the Eurasian Nomadism into lasting subjecten 
Siberia wano e Be pp. C7 below.) The homeland of the Uzbegs in 
3 Muhammad Shaybani 


1488-9, while Shaybani’ aghatayids seems to have been fous?) 

A.D. I 90. He may hav 

or —of hi 

AD, à s00, ee Mn Uzbeg horde. For Muhammad Shaybani’s career 40 

Elias and Ross, cited above p on Düghlät: Tarikh-i-Rashidi, English trans 
4 See p. 371, above, 7) S90” and especially pp. 82, 92, 115-16, 158-60, 160 
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-fe = . 
however, had been defeated by em Un EE anni 
and Bäbur found that they were still too g for him when n 

i ns u: 
measured his strength against them aie a T January ; ds 
At this juncture, when Babur was ne ime, baffled, at Gün. 
dūz, on the south side of the Oxus, Isma 1 “ne He sent an 
embassy to Bäbur bringing Babur in apes e was Shaybänÿs 
widow) and an offer of friendship; erat is courtly gesture à 
Ismä'‘il’s part seems to have been followed by negotiations between 
the heir of the Safawis and the heir of the Timurids over which the 
later historians of Babur and his orthodox Sunni descendants hay. 
discreetly drawn a veil.? The fact seems to be that the two princes 
struck an unholy bargain. Babur, on his part, seems to have asked 
for, and received, a promise of military assistance from Ismā'il; 
while Isma‘il, on his part, seems to have made his military assistance 
conditional upon Babur’s conversion to Shi‘ism, and to have 
received Babur’s assurance that he would accept IsmA‘il’s help on 
Isma‘il’s terms.” i 

Whatever the understanding may have been, there is no question 
about the sequel. 

The first result was that, in October 1511, Bābur returned to the 
attack with a Qyzyl Bāsh army supporting him; and that, with this 
support, he achieved in the autumn what he had failed to achieve 
in the preceding winter. He successfully reoccupied Samarqand 
and drove the Uzbeg invaders out of the Transoxanian oases into 
their native steppes. This victory, won with Isma‘ïl’s aid by a 
fugitive prince who had become Ismä'ïil’s lieutenant, was Ismi‘il’s 
‘own victory in effect; and thereafter, during the interval between 
the campaigning seasons of A.D. 1511 and A.D. 1512, Ismail stood 
at the height of his power. He had crowned the conquests of the 
engl Le by assuming the position of Warden of the North- 
Eurasian Steppe: do à a, s pe | 
that, time and again the ee Toe saa pad 
derived from their wardenshi : the S w tany 
rate the paramount, Power j ae ae tle to be the ruling, T y 
as far south as the Tdi in the region which they were def : 

an Ocean and as far west as the Mediter 


ranean. The Med : : ; 
the Achaemehids Ducs won this power by expelling the Scyths 


. ping out the Massagetae ; the Umayyads by 
expelling and the ‘Abbaside : nace “mur 
Lenk by expelling ihe Mughal keeping out the Turgesh; TH 


. 1 We do not know how Bäbur h Jatah’; aidat other fs chere 
since ihe relevant section of his Memesa this delicate and dubious transaction 
bargain Presun poses oe Ba the least of it, towards the Sunnah, which this reputed 
Sorted, Shi‘ite proclivities of P? Ta may perhaps be brought into relation ation 

usayn Bayqarā (see p, 361, re), of Bäbur’s in the preceding 821 
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The first chapter in the sto Ste 
fture (which also involved ees ae ees discom- 
pabur Padishah Timiri) is plainly set out in the Fis pecan of 
in the Tarikh-i-Rashidi: ing passages 

‘Now when the Emperor [Babur] arrived in Bokhara, he sent back the 
auxiliaries of Shah Ismä'il, after praising them for their services and 
bestowing upon them adequate rewards, while he himself, victorious 
and covered with glory, proceeded to Samarqand. All the inhabitants of 
the towns of Mä-warä-an-Nahr—high and low, nobles and poor men, 


grandees and artizans, prince like testified their joy at 
d by the nobles, while the 


the advent of the Emperor. 

other classes were busy with the decoration of the town. The streets and 

the bazaars were draped with cloth and 

pictures were hung up Or every side. 

the middle of the month of Rajab 5 the g n in the TE before or 

pomp and splendour as no one has ever $ us tne people 
. “Enter with peace ; aT hE in f 


since. The angels cried aloud P 
exclaimed: “Praise be to God, Lord of the Univers margand, had for 
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years ae ae him A that the shadow 7 pe 
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‘But the hopes of the people of Samarqand were not 
yet, the Emperor did not feel able to dispense with the aid o¢ oa 
Isma‘il; nor did he consider himself sufficiently strong to of Sha 
handed with the Uzbeg; hence he appeared to overlook (rg ie 
gross errors of the Qyzyl Bash. On this account, the peopl ara) the 
wara-an-Nahr ceased to feel that intense longing for the Em, oe of Ma. 
they had entertained while he was absent—their repard for hin Which 
an end. It was thus that the Emperor began (already) to du at 
Türkmens [i.e. the Qyzyl Bäsh], and associate himself with them T the 

‘When the Emperor, in Rajab 917," mounted the throne of Samar, aa 
as has been stated above, the learned men and nobles of Mara eo 
Nahr were indignant at his attachment to Shah Isma‘yi and a ke 
adoption of the Turkmen style of dress. When that winter had Passed wi 
spring had set in (the plentiful drops of her rain having clothed the earth 

in green raiment) thé Uzbeg advanced out of Turkistan. Their main 
body marched against Tashqand, while ‘Ubaydallah? went to Bukharg 
by way of Yati Kuduk. As the citadel of Tāshqand had been fortified 
“by Amir Ahmad Qāsim Kuhbur, (the Emperor) sent him some rein. 
forcements, under the command of such men as Amir Dust Nasir 
Sultan Muhammad Duladi,3 and others, while he himself (the Emperor) 
advanced on Bukhara. When he neared the town, news of his approach 
reached ‘Ubaydallah Khan, who (becoming alarmed) immediately drew 
his bridle and returned along the road by which he had just come. The 
Emperor pursued him, overtook him at Kil Malik, and compelled him 
to retreat. ‘Ubaydallah Khan had 3,000 men with him, while the 
Emperor had 40,000. ‘Ubaydallah Khan having repeated to the end of 
the verse: “And how often has not a small force defeated a large one, 
by the permission of God?” (faced the Emperor), and a fierce battle 
began to rage. God, the most high, has shown to the peoples of. the 
Earth, and especially to kings and rulers, that no boast is to be made of, 
no reliance to be placed in, the numbers of an army nor [in] their 
equipment; for He in His might gives victory to whomsoever He will. 

‘Thus ‘Ubaydallah Khan, with 3,000 shattered (rikhta) mén, who 
eight months previously had retreated before this same force, now 
entirely defeated an army of 40,000, perfectly equipped and mounted on 
fine horses (tupchãq).+ This event occurred in Safar of the year 918. 
The Emperor had reigned eight months in Samarqand. 

‘When the Emperor returned to Samarqand, he was unable to a 
firm footing upon the steps of the throne, and so, bidding farewe në 
the sovereignty of Samarqand, he hastened to Hisar. He sent 
ambassador after another to Shah Isma‘il, to inform him of what and 
passed, and to beg for succour. Shah Isma‘il granted his request, aid. 
sent Mir Najm, his commander-in-chief, with 60,000 men, to ies) 
Thus at the beginning of the winter succeeding that spring, (the 


realised, 


1 i.e. the October of A.D. 1511.—A. J. T. s, successo! in 
2 Ubaydallah was the nephew of Muhammad Khan Shaybani, and his 8 T 
the leadership of the Uzbeg Horde.—A. J. T. a baaa jt 
3 ? Düldét AJ. T. FE 4 »Tipüchsa— Al" 
s i.e. the April and May of A.D. 1512.—A. J. T. . 
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ot of all to take was that of G one by one. It cities of Ma-wara- 
marched. The Uzbeg Sultans h hajdavan; toward appeared that the 
fort on the same night that the ste of their cee it, therefore, they 
encamped before the place, were sa and the me and entered the 
t dawn they arranged their ree their weet , who were 
‘tood facing (the ne. On th s in the midst of de à 
“ade for a fight. Since the i e other side, too, ee and | 
fel d of battle was narrow. The ee in the midst of the bute pe 
their arrows toed every comes apes infantry began to a f ah 
twisted the hands of heresy and ae roi claws of ilam 
True Faith [i.e. for the Sunnah] De and victory declared for ibe 
turned the banners of the has du ie of Islam overs 
pletely routed that most of them cca a he Times we CAR 
PA been made by de co a ee don the field; all the rents that 
rile of vengeance. They Sone a im anvil hi Rae 
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line of this passage breathes an implacable Sunni hatred 
wet Ë  Qy? ] Bash and the Safawi and all their works; 
i this fanatical spirit 1S the more remarkable when we recall the 
ie that the author, Mirza Haydar Düghlät, was the son of a 
TS beg who had been murdered by ‘Ubaydallah Khan 
a z s predecessor Muhammad Khan Shaybani,’ and that Babur, 
| o had thrown 1n his lot with Shäh [sma ‘iin order to retrieve his 
ncestral dominions from the common enemies of the ughal and 


Timurid , as H j ; n, + 


Every 
of the Shi‘ah and the Qyzy 


ero. Indeed, 


ates ae was actually in ba ( 
‘iret a present at all the military actions here.: r = ); 3 e 
aff the unpleasant consequences O° - r’s € iscomfiture. or, 

fe the making of peace between [sma‘il and Ubaydalla 
oo in A.D. 1513,4 the Chaghatäys 2° well as the Timurids gave uP 
struggle to save their Central Asian heritage from passing under 

1 , a — 
Among their victims was the Poet Banna Een polis Po by 
uhammad | ade Low i Marston), PP: 245-6 an 
| 4 See p 38% below. 
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Elias, ot Daghiat, Mirza 
ae . and Ross, E. D. (London 1895» 
bur: Memoirs, ed. Beveridge, vol. i, P- 27° 
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ie i the Chaghatā 
, : , In A.D. 1514) ghatāys abang 
the Uzbeg df eurned theit energies to the enterprise of reg, One 
a 


t PS OF Tecoup; 
themselves by reasserting their authority in the Tarim Bagi, 8 


@ ; 7 ini 
movement which eventually carried Haydar himself into Tibet : a 


ee an pce Mr on the shron, of she latter Country fg 
; f ; 

AD. He ie Le by the outcome of the decisive ee 
as violent 1y : on fought at Ghajdavän (Ghujduwän) on the tath 
a “ ; ir 2: and, at the time when he was writing the Tarikh. 
: Rashad? the memory of that disastrous defeat was not softened 
for Haydar by Bābur’s consolations ; for the throne of Kashmir wag 
not a dazzling reward for a forced migration across the Tibetan 
Plateau, whereas Bābur won a consolation prize in India which 
almost eclipsed the empire of his ancestor Timur when, in ap, 
1519, he finally turned his back upon the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin for 
ever and descended, from his Afghan fastness, upon the Basin ofthe 
Indus and the Ganges. Thus every personal consideration must 
have militated, in Mirzä Haydar’s mind, against his rejoicing in 
Babur Padishah’s defeat and in ‘Ubaydallah Khan’s victory; and if 
Mirza Haydar’s religious feelings, as a Sunni, were strong enough 
to override these personal interests and to cause him to rejoice in 
his own side’s defeat all the same, we may infer that the rest of 
Haydar’s Central Asian Sunni co-religionists, who had no com- 
parable personal interests at stake, must have rejoiced at the outcome 
of the Battle of Ghujduwan a fortiori. | 

We may also infer that the hostility of the Sunni population of 
Transoxania to the Safawi, and therefore, at second hand, to 
Babur for having consented to put on the Safawi’s Qyzyl Bash 
uniform, was the decisive military factor in the Transoxanian cam- 
ee = W aS or qi wardens of the Transoxanian ns 
of South-Western Asia had never held the frontier by the unaide 
eal a their own arms. They had merely been te leaders 0 
the warlike frontiersmen of the Transoxanian oases. The Achat” 
ae ue been able to rely upon those Soghdian barons “ 
fall of a a strenuous resistance to Alexander the Great after de g 
the Ch T ast Darius ;? and Timur had only succeeded in expe tt 
CAMPA ae ii: from Transoxania in the six hard-fové 

D. 1362-7 because he, likewise, had bee? 


leader of a popular mo ; gle 

novement.3 Indeed, at the crisis of this strug 

pogreen Transoxania and the ‘jatah’, when the Battle of the a 
ulted in as severe a defeat for Timur and his braves 45 Bab 


I Tarikh-i- Ra $ hīdīi 
à 2, tra i 
2 For this resistance nslation by 


Elias and Ross, pp. 284-5- 
3 See IL D (v), vol 


»,8ee further IT. D (v), vol. ii o, below: 
„5 . , vol. ii, pp. 139-49 
il, p. 146, and footnote 1 below. 
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wnsp p ves In A.D. I 6 legers of § 
this previous Central Asian oe 365 had been a amargand by the 


; : ar e turn; À 
Gown’ and there is no reason r between ‘the Durning-point of 
suppose that i sert and ‘the 


townspeople and peasantry of 
from m A of falling Patani Were any | 1512 the 
ey had been in A.D. nder N SS avers 
th Y. was th 1365. The diffe omad dominion th à 
gituations was that, on the earlier oc rence between the two 
e two 


is had not been : r occasion 
: Ades : for their dis in two directions nimes Transoxanian 
oy , pion, Timur, was Sai conflicting 
1 like themselv 
es, 


as well as their enemy the ‘jatah’ 
their descendants had to Rs aes the other hand, in AD. 1512 
of a Eurasian Nomad barbarian Peine Mie de 
striking a blow for their own heredit Was their co-religionist and 
Timurid Bäbur when Babur had town de pion and ruler the 
heretic Ismä‘ïl and when Ismä‘il had ete lot with the Shi’ 
determination to impose Shi‘ism upon his Sunni ate ps 
In this painful dilemma, the Transoxanians appear le ka 
the line of least resistance and to have accepted the outcome of the 
Battle of Ghujduwan as the judgement of God. And their un- 
willingness to step into the breach, as their ancestors had stepped 
in 147 years before, actually sealed the discomfiture of Babur and his 
Qyzyl Bash allies and the victory of the Uzbeg Khan ‘Ubaydallah. 
If Shah Isma‘il’s hands had now still been free, it is conceivable 
that he might have retrieved the disaster of Ghujduwan unaided by 


driving the Uzbegs out of Transoxania again once and for all and 
n i ownspeople and peasantry of the Oxus- 


converting the Sunni t : in con- 
Jaxartes Basin to Shi‘ism by main tour un en As 
verting their neighbours and kinsmen 0n . 7 in this quarter, 
oe he not only Jaunched no a 
ut in the autumn of A-D. 1513 om 
5 ` E iai zbe à 
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he ‘Osm S itions, while the Egyptian Mamliks 
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atic territoria 
further Asiatic t ons at all. Fortune had further favoured 


oria] ambiti 
had no territorial aa on the Ottoman throne, for the first twelve 
Isma aa! Ps reign, 4 roi fainéant, in the person of Sultan 
years 0 a mperabat A-D. 1481-1512), whose character and con. 
Bayezid (i t to those of his immediate predecessors 


in utter contras : 
duct were 1n been the very incompetence and com. 


. It may have 
sony of Sultan Bäyezid that tempted the headstrong Isma‘j] tg 


rouse the sleeping Ottoman lion and provoke A reversal of the 
established Ottoman policy of non-aggression in “sia. At any rate, 
Isma‘il did offer such provocation, intentionally or unintentionally, 
by promoting—or at any rate countenane ing—a subversive Shij 
propaganda in the Ottoman Sultan's Asiatic dominions in Anatolia; 
and in the campaigning season of A.D. 1511, when Ismail was far 
away on the Oxus, preparing to reap the fruits of his recent victory 
over the Shaybani Muhammad Khan Uzbeg by restoring the 
Timurid Babur to the Transoxanian throne of his fathers as Ismi ‘il’s 
vassal, the Shi‘imovement in Anatolia came suddenly and violently 
to ahead, Whether this happened in spite of, or in accordance with, 
Shah Ismi‘il’s instructions we do not know, but it is certain that, 
in the spring of 1511, his agent in Anatolia, Shah Quli,? rose in 
arms against the Ottoman Government. i 
i a ee a ener! Shi'i insurrection, wasa 
Grand Vizier in fia a iat da a e He 7 = 
battle, before the Ottoman Cea andl sheet Teater Bae n 
tolosan, Can ace nment eventually recovered con- 
sidering the fact that Sultan Bayezid’s son 


and vi = 
Shah Quire Abe rqüd, had been in friendly relations with 
the several sons of the old and ne a ee 


to the Ottoman throne, it is so Sultan for the succession 
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afawi. (Browne, op, cie aate en a as Anatolian Turkish principality of Tekke Whar 
. . Iv. . 8 
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P sore of Shah Isma‘il’s father, Shaykh 
2 See p. 365) above: 
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‘ was justified by the event; for by this time 
fee poked by Shah Qili’s revolt—which had revealed me 
flash both the gravity and the imminence of the danger with Which 
the Ottoman Power was now confronted in the militant Policy of 
the Qyzyl Bash—seems to have had its effect upon the minds of the 
Ottoman Padishah’s administrative and military slave-household, 
which was the ultimate ruling power behind the Ottoman throne, 
They had made up their minds that Selim, with his energy, his ruth- 
lessness, and his militancy against the Qyzyl Bash (which was 
quite as vehement as Shah Ismd'‘il’s militancy against the Sunnah A 
was the man of the hour. In the spring of A.D. 1512, before ‘Ubayd- 
allah Khän Uzbeg had driven Bäbur out of Transoxania for the 
second time, the Janissaries at Constantinople had _compelled 
Sultan Bayezid II to abdicate and had placed Sultan Selim I on the 
Ottoman throne in his stead. By the end of the campaigning 
season of A.D. 1513, Selim had secured his personal position at 
home by extirpating all his brothers and nephews except one 
nephew who escaped to Shah Isma‘il’s court at Tabriz and two 
who escaped to the Mamluk Sultan’s court at Cairo. Shah Isma'il 
had no choice now but to make peace on his eastern front with 
‘Ubaydallah Khan, for on his western front he was now threatened 
for the first time in his career by an adversary of his own temper. 

The now inevitable collision between the Safawi and the Otto- 
man Power duly occurred in the campaigning season of A.D. 1514. 
Shah Ismä‘ïil took the offensive by sending Selim’s refugee nephew 
Muräd—to whom the Shah had given his own daughter in 
marriage—on a cavalry raid into Anatolia, accompanied by the late 
Shah Qili’s lieutenant Ustadjy Oghlu. But the prospects of this 
mancuvre—which depended for its success upon a responsive 
Shi't uprising in the Anatolian countryside—had been prejudiced 


in advance by the failure of Shah Qili’s insurrection three years 
before; and Selim now 


= now made assurance doubly sure by extirpating 

the Shi‘i remnant in the Anatolian population—massacring some 

ue and deporting the rest to the Ottoman territories in Europe? 

b a ae Mealy Oghlu penetrated no farther west than Siväs 
eïore they were compelled to retreat; and Selim now marche 


1 For som i 
ae € account of this Ottoman slave- 


2 ent, . å . 
ee x s Sanas extirpation of the Shi‘ah in Anatolia, which seems to have been carried 
Armenians in the sara., ra e de Râre the massacre and deportation a in 
A-D. 1915-16, during the General Le orders: of a latter-day Ottoman Government, 


: ar, when the ‘O li ain engaged in 
i uggl Smanlis were once ag: 
of their Asiatic d 88!e with another Great Power. 


eae : ssession 
o —this time Russia—for the po 
HS. a In tors, as in 1514, the Ottoman Government’s Pons 
Was to forestall the risk of being i subject minority in the interior of its owe cou wi 
the foreign invader. 8 attacked in the rear by insurgents acting in conce 


household, see further Part III. A, vol. #4 
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e e defensive (for the first time in his be dar il assumed 
western provinces of his empire through astating the 


m 1 which the O i 

vaders’ route lay, and awaiting their arrival, with the in dr 

of his army, 1n a position covering his own capital, Tabriz oe 
y : 


Selim, whose literary tastes had acq 


— : uainted him wi 
Alexander Romance in its Persian version, now dreamed renee 
ing the exploits of this legendary European conqueror of Asia; for 
? 


elim was a Riimi like Iskender himsel : 
ean ‘Osmanlis, like Alexander’s Mau ae T 
as a fighting force in the world of his day. As far as fi biting pas 
went, Selim’s expectations were not disappointed; for me Te 
Ottoman Army made contact with the Safawi Army at Chäldirän, 
on the 22nd August 1514, the ‘Osmanlis won the day, in spite of 
having to encounter an unharassed enemy after their own long 
and harassing march across a zone that had been purposely laid 
waste. From behind the regular ‘Rimi’ battle-lager,! the Ottoman 
musketry and artillery swept the Qyzyl Bash cavalry away; and in 
little more than a fortnight after the battle Selim marched into 
Isma‘il’s capital city of Tabriz as a conqueror. 

Ism4‘il’s ignominious retreat from the traditional capital of 
North-Western Iran, after his heavy defeat at Chaldiran, bade fair 
to extinguish the prestige which the Safawi had first acquired, a 
dozen years earlier, when he was solemnly crowned king in Tabriz 
after his resounding victory at Shurir.’ And Selim was able to 
enter Tabriz not merely as a conqueror but as a liberator; for his 
first act was to reconvert to the service of the Sunnah the mosques 
which had been arbitrarily converted to the service of the Shi'ah 
when Ismāʻil had signalized his original triumph by aa his 
own religion by main force upon the Sunni majority of the di ca 
With Shah Isma‘il discredited by his first great military : mor 
and with the majority of his subjects waiting to nt mr 
Conqueror as the victorious champion of their own PE a fe et He 

lim, at this moment, had the entire Iranic World at e a and 
might have marched on, eastward, unopposed by hostile a 


D ESS = to Merv, along the 
tly received by public opinion, from TAP the “Osmanli had 


"ead trodden by Isma‘il four years before; ders of Transoxania 
Niy appeared in place of the Safawi on the bor ers his turn, as 4 
‘nd had offered himself to the Transoxanians, aftie Eurasian 
paour of the Iranic Civilization from the baaa iais would have 

mad Uzbegs, it is certain that the Transo: for when Sunni 
Breeted Selim with open arms as 4 secon Poe 


Babur, see P- 352, above. 


3 For the use of this Rami battle-lager by 
See p, 371, above. 
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Orthodoxy was united in the same person with cultur 
and military invincibility, their allegiance to such a 
hardly be in doubt. But the temper of Selim’s invi 


al Superiori 
prince Coul d 


ncible trog Š 


was fatal to this brilliant prospect of Asiatic conquest; for, if Selim 


had the talent and ambition of an Alexander, his Jan 
by no means as amenable to their prince’s will as 
Phalangites had been. . ; 

The Macedonian peasants who served in Alexander’s army were 
Europeans who had been born and bred on the very threshold of 
Asia; and they did not strike against being led into the interior of 
the familiar neighbouring continent till they had reached the bank 
of the Ganges. On the other hand, the Serb and Bosniak peasants 
who were the raw material of Selim’s Janissaries were Europeans 
through and through. ‘Their native waters were the Adriatic and the 
Danube, not the Bosphorus or the Aegean. They could not make 
themselves at home on Asiatic soil; and when they were marched 
eastward beyond the ancient bounds of Orthodox Christendom in 
Anatolia, they were utterly dépaysés. They had mutinied already 
on the march from Amäsiyeh to Chäldirän; and, after the occupa- 
tion of Tabriz, they refused point-blank to go into winter quarters 
in the Qarabagh, where Timur’s mobile Transoxanians had 
wintered contentedly at least three times in an earlier chapter of 
Iranic history. This intractability of Selim’s military machine 
settled Selim’s plans for him inexorably. He found himself com- 
pelled to start on his march back westward after having stayed in 
‘Tabriz for little more than a week; and this Ottoman retreat from 
Tabriz threatened at times to turn into the same kind of disaster 
as the French retreat from Moscow, before the army regained 
Amasiyeh in mid-winter. Thus the homesickness of the Janissaries 
gave the Qyzyl Bash a reprieve; and this reprieve decided that 
Isma‘il Shah Safawi’s life-work should have permanent results. 
These results, in their turn, were to be decisive for the destinies of 
the Tranic World. But the destinies of the Iranic World were not 
the Janissaries’ business. Their duty, as they felt it, was to be the 


apostate policemen of Orthodox Christendom, not the champions 
of the Sunnah against the Shi'ah. 


issaries Were 
Alexander’, 


Sultan Selim’s European troo i idi Le 
s pes Ps did not always show themselves as fastidious a 

about being quartered in alien continents. For de in A.D. 1520, only six years = 
the a aldiran campaign, Selim sent a force of Bosniak troops up the Nile into Nubia = 
corollary to his conquest of Egypt in AD. 1516-17 (see pp. 387-8, below). The rh- 
re and climate of Nubia Presumably seemed more exotic to these Dinaric Be 
‘anders than the landscape and climate of Armenia and Azerbaijan. Yet for the on 
uropeans maintained themaelcs ie ane litle 

À aract at Aswān and the Third Catara 
Mow te ru pon roa T was their continued residence there forced ukg, 

À made the i i 

(See Budge, E. A. Wallis: The Boyne tually independent of the Ottoman 


: Bovine: p ts (London 
1907, Kegan Paul, 2 Vols.), vol, Rae) Bee Hite Mere | 
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Thus the first round in the conflic g 
‘osmanlis aris in a stalemate ; and peat the Safawis and the 
in this wae a internecine struggle De écause it had ended 
powers of the Iranic World was bound to 7 the two foremost 
Jranic movement of aggression against the Arabe a8 its sequel, an 
sight it may seem paradoxical that the division ic World. At first 
against: itself{—a division which 


x ai was mani 
strength and sapping the vitality of the rane 


of the Iranic Society 
festly draining the 


be accompanied by an apparently wanton soe Ce eee 
e 


neighbours. But on closer inspectio ; 
Ae apparently aggressive nore a ar . resolved ; for 
from being superfluous, turns out to have be ird party, so far 
incident in the trial of strength between the eA i o 
Powers. | wo Iranic Great 
The truth was that the stalemate between the Ottoman and the 
Safawi Power could not be resolved by any further direct attack on 
either combatant’s part upon the home territory of the other. By 
the end of the campaigning season of A.D. 1514 it had been proved 
by trial and error that the Safawi could make no permanent con- 
quests in Anatolia and the ‘Osmanli none in Iran. On this showing, 
the even balance could only be upset, in one party’s favour or in the 
other’s, by aggrandisement at the expense of some third party 
which would be too weak to defend itself against an attack from 
either of the two Iranic belligerents. The two weakest states that 
lay nearest to Constantinople and Tabriz, and approximately equi- 
distant from the ‘Osmanli and from the Safawi capital, were the 
s i highlands of South-Eastern 
buffer-state of Dhu’l-Qadar in the highl nd ben aad 
Anatolia and the Empire of the Mamlūks in Syria and °8yP 


this Mamluk Empire was the leading state in the Arei of aD. 
Accordingly, after the et aes ihe ‘Osmanli and the 
wit the next stage in the struggle ee these two Iranic 


afawi Power was bound to be a race Arabic provinces. Either 
owers for the conquest of the adjacent h of the Mediterranean 
the Safawi Empire would spread to the shore 


i ‘an Peninsula as the East 
and hem the ‘Osmanlis into the Amin by the ‘Abbasids, or else 


om i been hemme à the Euphrates 
the Cie ll advance to we a al and 
and bar the Safawis out from the at by the Romans, 
asanian Empires had once been barrec eart over Sultan Selim; 
In this race, Shah Ismail had a certain $ hold in the Jabal 


| . t on. . 
forthe Tmamy Shiis had an ancient Syrian a oye on Syria, as is 
sh il, and the Imami Shah oe Bash army ee act 
ie git act tha nla. Aerordingi SA 

or : 
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quickly if he was to steal a march on his Safawī rival; an los 
no time, indeed. In A.D. 1515, which was the season following i 
year of Chäldirän, Selim occupied and annexed the buffer-state d 
Dhu’l-Qadar (thus bringing his Asiatic frontier Up to the line Of the 
Euphrates one hundred and twenty-two years after the date i 
which the European frontier of the Ottoman Empire had reached 
the line of the Danube). In the next season, A.D. 1516, Selim pro. 
ceeded to invade the Mamlūk dominions; overthrew the Mamlik 
Army on the plain of Marj Dabiq, in North Syria, on the 2 
August 1516; and occupied the Mamlik capital Cairo Itself on the 
26th January 1517. Selim’s entry into Cairo, unlike his entry into 
Tabriz, was definitive. It established a political connexion between 
the Ottoman Empire and the Arabic provinces of Syria, Egypt, and 
the Hijäz which—sometimes in the form of direct Ottoman rule 
and at other times in the form of an Ottoman suzerainty—was to 
last altogether for three hundred years. Isma‘il proved unable 
either to prevent or to undo this last piece of Selim’s work, And 
thus, before Selim died in 1520 and Isma‘il in 1 524 (and they both 
- died young), the results of their collision had changed the face of 
the Arabic as well as the Iranic World beyond recognition. 


The Historical Consequences of Shah Isma'il’s Career 


We may now bring this excursus to a close by attempting to sum 
up and appraise these changes, including both the immediate 
effects and the ultimate consequences. 

_ The most conspicuous tangible effect, which was not only 
Immediate but was also enduring, was the abrupt and violent 
break-up of the former Iranic World into three separate fractions: 
one consisting of Transoxania and the Iranic ‘colonial’ domain in 


India, the second consisting of Iran proper, and the third con- 
sisting of the other Iranic ‘colonial’ domain which had been 
created by the Turki 


sh conquests in Orthodox Christendom. 
These three fractions of the former Iranic World were prised 
asunder and held apart by two new frontiers: a new frontier between 
Tran and Transoxania which ran from the north-western face of the 
Hindu Kush northwards to the Qara Qüm Desert or alternatively 
to the south-eastern corner of the Caspian Sea; and a new frontier 
between Iran and the Ottoman domain which ran from the southem 
face of the Caucasus southwards to the Syrian Desert or alterna 
tively to the head of the Persian Gulf. 

Strictly, these two new frontiers were not fresh cuts but ancient 
wounds which had broken open and begun to bleed again along th¢ 
lines of the old Scars, under the stress of a tremendous social shock- 
The frontier which now divided the Safawi Empire from the Uzbeg 





y 
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. d once divided the Seleucid . 

pmpire a À Empires 3 cid and Arsacid and Sasani 

mayyad Empires in Iran from a seri id oasanian 
b eN rincipalities in the e e er 
an nd year extending oe th ea Bn 
the eighth co et ja the Christian Era.!' Similarly, the frontier 
which now divide the Safawi Empire from the Ottoman Empire 
had once divided the Arsacid and Sasanian Empires from Fhe 
Roman Empire over a span of about seven hundred years extend- 
ing from the last century B.C. into the seventh century of the 
Christian Era. 

The Ottoman Government of Rim began to reorganize this 
qedevant frontier of its eponym the Roman Empire as early as 
aD. 15142 When the temper of the Janissaries made it apparent to 
Selim that he had no prospect of driving Ismi‘il beyond the horizon 
and annexing the whole of the Safawi Empire to his own; for this 
made it evident that he must content himself with the more modest 
alternative of carrying the existing defensive frontier of the Otto- 
man Empire in Asia a few degrees farther eastward. The temper 
of the Janissaries also made it evident that, in making and main- 
taining even this modest eastward advance, the Ottoman Govern- 
ment would have to rely upon securing the loyalty of one of the 
local ‘martial races’, rather than attempting to induce its own 

uty against the grain in 


regular European soldiery to do garrison d 
For this purpose, the Ottoman 


this (to them) outlandish region. n 
Government picked out the Kurds: a local race of pugnacious 
highlanders who were linked with the ‘Osmanlis by their common 
Sunni faith and were no more cut off from these new Turkish 
partners by their Persian patois than they were from the Qyzyl 
Bish Tiirkmens, while they were UP in arms against Shah Isma ‘ll’s 
attempt to dragoon them into becoming Shi is. | Ne 
The Ottoman Government appointed a Kurdish Sunni cleric’, 
wav Idris of Bitlis—an ex-secrerary oh sees il’s ees PE 
a'qib Khan Aq Qoyiinlti—to act in Kurdistan as an 28 
Sunni faith, in 1a the same way 48 Shah Qili had once acted 
for Shah Isma‘il and for the Shi‘ah in Anatolia. Mawla Idris e 
either more competent himself, or else more effectively supporte 
by his principals, than Shah Quilt had been, for he appears to ave 
Performed his function without disaster from AD. 154 b a 
1535. Under Mawla Idris’s guidance or advice, a ane ie 
Measures were taken for turning the Kurds into à bulwar fh tare 
ttoman Empire in Asia. As an inner line of defence against u 
ssage in an 


1 
Sı 
a sf IL. D (v), vol. ii, p. 141, footnote 7 beloni here is taken, from & T the author 


T 22. 

Unpublishs ccount-of this organization which is given 4°, Safrastian, W ic 

has been ed work on Armenians and Kurds by i 
kind enough to show to the present Writere 
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Safawi invasions, Kurdish military colonies were settled astride 
east-and-west routes between Iran and Anatolia on the north the 
of the Anti-Taurus. As an advanced line, the Kurdish tribal chi, : 
in Kurdistan proper (i.e. on the western face of the Zagros kee 
which formed the western escarpment of the Iranian Plateau) ay 
nominally incorporated into the Ottoman feudal system—receivin, 
the styles and titles of Ottoman feudatories without being asked 
to renounce their hereditary tenures. In the religious sphere, the 
Kurds were fortified in their Sunni faith by the IMportation, into 
the principal Kurdish centres, of Arab Sunni Shaykhs, who Wete * 
distinguished by the title of Sa‘dat from the native Kurdish 
‘ulama.! | 

This Kurdish frontier effectively covered the Ottoman dominions 
in Anatolia; but it did not completely preclude the Safawi Power 
from striking at the new Ottoman provinces in Syria and Egypt so 
long as the Safawis remained masters of ‘Iraq; and therefore the 
‘Osmanlis, like the Romans before them, had to choose between 
the shorter but vaguer line running from the Caucasus to the North 
Arabian Desert and the longer but more definite line that ran from 
the Caucasus to the Persian Gulf. Sultan Selim’s son Sultan 
Suleyman rounded off his work by annexing Baghdad in ap. 1534 
and Basrah in A.D. 1546, as Pompey’s work had been rounded of 
by Trajan. The ‘Osmanlis differed from the Romans in preferring 
the longer line to the shorter after having made a trial of both; but, 
in both cases alike, the price paid for the drawing of the frontier 
along either line was a series of recurrent, and progressively more 


devastating, wars between the Opposing Powers on either side of 
the barrier.? 


As for the other frontier of the Safawi Empire over against the 
Uzbegs, the role of frontiersmen, which was played for the Otto- 
man Empire by the Sunni Kurds, was here played for the Uzbeg 
principalities by the Sunni Türkmens of the Transcaspian oases, 
who were as violently up in arms against Shah Ismi ‘il’s Qyzyl Bash 
Türkmens as the Kurds were. On this frontier, social conditions 
eventually relapsed so far towards barbarism that the opposing 
forces on either side of the barrier became incapable of waging 
formal wars like those which were fought periodically between the 
Safawis and the ‘Osmanlis. In the borderland between Iran and 


into the Safawi dominic sion of Arab Shi'i Shaykhs from the Jabal ‘Amil and eo 
b p afawi do n noticed in another connexion on P- ‘icy 
a a Poe these of an identical religious propaganda Po, ut 
wer S not thoug it out by the Ottoman and the Safawi Government independent yy was 
copying ie othe; 72 Means of ascertainin g Which one of the two Governme 
2 For the r 


2 er 
Part XI, bee of such recurrent wars along frontiers of such a kind, see furth 


pe ozus-Jaxartes TR the warfare between Safawi and 
r between Shi > “a à D degenerated into raids: and, af 

collapse of the unt | ae in the first quarter of the ei she a 

: of the r ra, the Sunni Tiirkmen slaves oe 

rook the offensive an ranged almost at will over Iran until their 
nn TE eat by the Russian Army and help 

i ivi i ' 

1863 an PP y the Russian Government, between 
On both fronts, however, the warfare was uniformly bit 

se the hostility which inspired it was not merely poli ial bal 

so religious. For these two new frontiers not only divided 
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Shaybäni, 


pecau 
was al 


the Sa i 
and from the Ottoman Empire on the other. They also now 


divided the domain of the Imami Shi‘ah from the domain of the 
Sunnah. | 

As a result of the partial success and partial failure of Shah 
“s work, the relations between the Sunnah and the Shi‘ah 


World had been changed out of recognition without 
h Ismä'‘il started on his career, 


Isma 
in the Islamic 
being changed in toto. Before Sha 


the adherents of the t 
led with one another, from end to end of 


geographically interming 
the Iranic World, with the Shi‘ah everywhere in a decided minority 


and with a tolerant spirit of ‘Live and let live’ presiding over the 
Shah Ismi ‘il had set out to reduce 


relations between the two sects. 1 0 1 
this religious dualism of the Iranic World to a unity by imposing the 
minority’s religion upon the majority of the Iranic Society by sheer 
military force; and this tour de force nad finally proved to be beyond 
his powers. At the end of his career, as at the beginning, both sects 
were still in being in the Iranic World side by side; and, aio 

the Shi‘ah had obtained a net numerical increase through t eee 
of Isma‘il’s forcible conversions of Sunnis to Shi'ism over Selim’s 


forci 2 ats h, the Shi‘ah still 
orcible conversions of Shiis to oe ae Do tis Acedia 


temained in a minority on the whole 

| i reat 

Points, the situation eA still what 1t had been before. The gre t 
nge out of all recognition, DU 


change—a: i 

—and this was not onl 2 first 
Was also a change that was io ly for the wort die two 
n the forcible sortin g out and geographical segreg > 


8 : 
ects by the violent means Of massacre an Pre was the fiery 
Pulsory conversion, while the second new 

e, when t 


g , 
Sasa c Mpare the situation in the age of the Sasanida been 2 
strian mpire and the Roman Empire had 8 ide an 
Christ and Nestorian Christianity 0? the one SIC "the Sasanian hen been a 
Ephthalito, on the other, while the frontier Perus- Jaxartes asin bog Le 
site and ” i incipalities in is latter 
rarer ih eg adhe 7 e 
art II, D (vii), vol. ii, pP- 37175 below. 


fawi Empire from the Uzbeg principalities on the one hand 


wo sects had been living cheek by jowl, 
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hatred between Sunni and Shi‘i which had flamed u 


: P on 
sides owing to the intro both 


duction of these ‘methods of barbarism’ 
first on the Shif side by Isma il, and then on the Sunni side b 
Society on the moral and reli eb 


Selim. This schism of the Iranıc 
litical plane severed all the threads that hes 
a 


as well as the po . e e 
previously knit the Iranic social fabric together; and this ‘saw; 
asunder’ took the life out of the Iranic Civilization and st opped i 

8 


progress dead. < 
e subsequent condition of each of the thr 
ee 


. When we examine the 
fragments, we observe, in different forms, the unmistakable symp 


toms of the same moral sickness. 

To take the central or Iranian fragment first, it is manifest 
the new Imami Shi'i Empire, as Shah Ismä'‘il left it, fell far Fe 
tf ite founder’s ambitions and intentions. It was indeed a Brent 


ot 


empire within which the Shi‘ah was the only religion t 
E to exist; and its frontiers did embrace all the mL 
Fo St ay pc te mar ae Hita 
in the Ab rade the hol ie FQ cae ye ce 
in b ‘Iraq; the holy cities of Qumm and Qäshän in th 
chaemenian ‘Iraq ;? and the Mashhad of the Imam Riza | 
opposite corner of the Safawi dominions, in Khura oe the 
so, this was not the oecumenical Shi noire that Si ses 
a ee. ical Shii Empire that Shah Isma'il 
ag ; an e increase in the numbers of the Shi‘ 
ich he had secured by the forcibl i ie 
majority in the territories which he h aa pi the Sumi 
Wan paul} set Off By the los T ad succeeded in conquering 
Ae eLA raon =o he Shi‘ minority which was 
the ‘Osmanlis in ie 7 : zbegs in Transoxania and by 
establishing a world empire that née Roses 3 
ae of hermit kingdom, whose eel T D 
A Are domain of Imämi Shi ism on DR 
è > . 
isolation ftom a Sunni World which still AOSE TAT by its 
` was the deliberate poli mmed it in on either 
in their Shï‘ï subjects both Dore 
Re contagion by da dus À and spiritually insulated 
Pan-Islami Safawi dominions, Thos pilgrimages to Holy Places 
ic Holy Places is policy applied not only to the 


even to the specifically § Mecca and Medina and Jerusalem—but 


Sunni rul : hii Hol 
Rene applied, for exam ae when these were un er 
mes when th ple, to Najaf and Karbala and the 


Safawi h e Arab ‘ 
al r: = ; 
nds3 Under this cia woe in Ottoman and not i 
: , the Imāmī Shiʻism which Shé 
t See IIL. C (ii 
2 "Trdg “Ajan o) Ani ah vol. iii, pp. 463-4, bel 
pres —4, below. 


3 On this poi 
point, own 1,493" 
see Browne, ee de in Western Iran. 
. iV, pp. 29-30. 
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att pad made into the exclusive regi 
x ns gional religion 
from 3 would pe world religion into sone : vi 
ay be called a national’ religion without an ng W. ich 
may,” n of our Western terminolo Y SENOUS- mlS- 
gy. Moreover, in modern 


appli ation Of OWT Le P 
Pe Tran, as in the rotestant part 

gpi't 17am nt parts of our modern 

Ch rjstendom, the national religion has become the a 
cular Or olitical national consciousness, ! BE 


il] be seen that Ismāʻīl Shāh Safawīs Shīʻī Revival i 
jranic World resembled the contemporary Protestant efor ie 
in Western Christendom both in the violence with which ue 
rried out and in the political consequences which eventuall fol, 
pwed from it. A third point of resemblance is that, in both Pa 
the violent religious change was accompanied by a disastrous set- 
back in culture. This cultural set-back in modern Iran is described 
and explained in the following terms by a Persian correspondent 
of the late Professor Browne, Mirza Muhammad Khan of Qazwin: 


‘There is . . . NO doubt that during the Safawi period literature and 
poetry in Persia had sunk to a very low ebb, and that not one single poet 
of the first rank can be reckoned as representing this epoch. The chief 
reason for this . . , seems to have been that these kings, by reason of their 
political aims and strong antagonism to the Ottoman Empire, devoted 
the greater part of their energies to the propagation of the Shi‘ah 
doctrine and the encouragement of divines learned in its principles and 


a For this analogue of our modern Western Nationa e modern êthos of Shit 
this see further Il. D (vi), vol. ii, pp. 25475» below. It is perhaps worth noting that 
s indigenous Iranian N ationalism also resembles our Western Nationalism in the fact 

The factors which 


t its original basis was religious and dynastic but not 
‘onal consciousness were the two common bonds 0: 
gue. We have 


tea the modern Persian nationa 6 
ech and Shi'‘i faith, and not any community of mother-ton We 
at th already that Turkish, not Persian, ther-tongue of Shah Isma‘il, and 
which ee of his army was formed, not of Persians, but of T ürkmens. Tabriz, 
speakin e chose for his capital, was a urkish-speaking city situated in the Turkish- 
and then province of Azerbaijan. And Tabriz remained the se 
Move we of the heir-apparent, even after the capital had been moved 
Nearer a was made because Isfahan was less expose ack ana Powest 
ven th centre of the Safawi Empire after its expansion had been cut $ orto a 
end, in en, the Safawis seem still to have retaine their Turkish mother-tongue a e 
region, Bee of the fact that Isfahän was a Persian-speaking city in a resent s 
ich j ee the anecdote of the last Safawi, Shäh Husayn (regnabat A.D. x 9t pa) 
s recounted by Browne in op. cits vol. iv, pe 113-) Moreover, Nädir 
: d mother-tongues and so 
A 


Vshär (domi 
Were t lominabatur A.D. 1730-47) Was also a zi 
Dane Qajars, who were the any of Persia from A.D. 1779 : 1923 The OaS 
ad a private law that no member © the family could qualify for succees 6 
a Qajar princess—unless, that is to say, he 


the th 
ron > 
e of Persia unless his mother were j 
Turkish trih; tionalism, 4 l 
f Persian Natio Ing that Azerbaijan, 


Were de 
sc 
of aij «ended on both sides from the same 
f ‘Azerbaijan—the gon bei 
osed 


118 thi 
ae int er ract that the new-fangled form o 

ough its urkish-speaking province 0 
the tern ne er ePhical situation, was more ex Nat 
Shar DBuisti uences. In fact, the ultra-modern type of Western ri after the rise ? 
ne Risa is factor is paramount, did not really capture Pers Pablawi js quite in t 
wanner of onis parvenu ruler’s adoption of the dyna it i 

ur nineteenth-century Western political Roman ynasty, 

stic law of taS De born Of Persian mothers 


Jt W 


Orth 
oft Y that in e 
in org thlawi conscious opposition to the dyna 
garter “a Dynasty has enacted that his descend s MUS E abee, À. 
uey of D renty foraucceéding to the throne. (For chis Por Nea pbe mote 6.) 
onal Affairs, 1925, VOL i (London , 
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ivi trove greatly to effect the relo: 
ough these divines stroy oe wp ene religi 
ea Pers (which resulted in its political Unification), Te 


> h ‘h and kid 
ions of this present-day Persia, whose Inhabitants 
a nue of one faith, one fhe and one race, Yet, on the 
other hand, from the point of view of iterature, Poetry, Sufi-ism, and 
Mysticism, and, to use their own eo ao thing „Connected 
with the “Accomplishments” (as opposed th e a ie » they not 
merely fell far short in the promotion thereo = opg t by every mea 
to injure and annoy the representatives of t ese scomplishments» 
who were generally not too firmly established in the Religious Law and 
its derivatives. In regard t 


o the Süfis particularly, they employed eye. 
ind of severity and vexation, whether by exile, expulsion, Slaughter, or 
reprimand, slaying or burning many of them with their own hands or h 
their sentence. Now the close connexion between Poetry and Belles 
Lettres on the one hand, and Süfi-ism and Mysticism on the other, at 
any rate in Persia, is obvious, so that the extinction of the one necessarily 


involves the extinction and destruction of the other. Hence it was that 
under this dynas i 


deserted Persia, 


no name or sign of such Charitable foundations, 
though formerly, as, for instance, in the time of Ibn Battitah,! such insti- 
tutions were to be found in every town, hamlet, and village, as abundantly 
appears from the perusal of his Travels, wherein he describes how inevery 


‘place, small or great, where he halted, he alighted in such buildings, of 
which at the present day n 


© name or sign exists. A 
circumstances of the Safa 


wi period might well won 
and that are the same c 
slam; and, if so, why 


ountry, and the creed of its inhabitants the same 
Practically, with rare exceptions, there exists 
monastery throughout the whole of Persia, while inthose part 


: €sopotamia, Kurdistan, and Sulaymäniyah, pi 
did not remain under the Safawi dominion, there are many such bui 
NGS, Just as there were in Tbn Battatah’s days.’ 


I Peregrinabatur ny I 

2D. 1325-53.—A. Jp, E.G. 
Browne dated the aath May torr, tron, Mirzä Muhammad Khän to Professor h 
, n Browne, op, cit. Vol. iv, pp. 26-9. ians who 
now took at planntence, Mirza Muhammad Khan describes the Shi‘i the ore them 
selves, ‘but “Place of the great Poets and Philosophers in Iran as ‘great ne 18 
equally characters of upatical, and formal’—a combination of quali’ est 

strated © of the ethos of their Calvinist contemporaries 
palpable comets Mustafa Kemal’s inspiration ical, barbar 
vein. The source of vr modern Ween’? Nationalism with its fanatical, barbari 
i s nos il Safawr inspiration with the same spirit, fowrempor] 
Protestan Reformas » althoug! Ismā'il’s Shi‘î Revival was o be no t#° 
of any direc connexion between iene onan es 


jsa 
: He 38 
with this spirit is manifest. zing 
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dden impoverish | 

„theless, the sudden impoverishm : 

Ne brought about, dealt the Iranic culture apt T de es 

Pady blow iy See E Tooti and during the following fo i 

der uries the ‘Osmanlis lived a cultural life; g fou 

c 

ime, t 


In-deat il, 
hey have thrown off the ¢ h until, in our 


érements of their dead Irani 
i eat d have sought to adopt our Western rant 


cu i i 

ready-made clothes, as a counsel of despair, Wet ni 

already that the territories which Were conquered from Orthodox 

Christendom by the Saljüqs and the Osmanlis successively were 

a kind of ‘colonial extension of the Iranic World; and that the 
representatives of the Iranic Socie 


the Iran ty in these partibus infidelium, 
like its representatives in Hindustan, depended for the maintenance 


of their culture upon a steady inflow of arts and ideas, and of 
immigrants to import them, from the homelands of the Iranic 
Civilization in Iran itself. The last of these immigrant Kultur- 
träger were the fugitive Timurid prince Bädi‘-az-Zamänt and the 
seven hundred families of indigenous skilled artisans whom the 
Ottoman Sultan Selim brought home with him from Tabriz m 
1514 as the sole substantial souvenir of his one week’s sojourn in 
that great home of Iranic culture. Thereafter, the ancient channels 
of intercourse along which the vivifying stream of culture had been 
flowing into Anatolia from Iran’ for the past four hundred ee 
were blocked by the new frontier between the oum C4 a ia 
Safawi Empire and between the segregated domains : Í : fe 
nah and the Shi‘ah—a frontier which was established by 
‘ i if they had forborn to choke up 
Osmanlis themselves. Yet, even if they ee 
the channel, the waters would still have Se Li ; fee 
have seen, the Shi‘ Revival in Iran was now drying 
of Iranic at their source. : this 
Nr did thera find emus compo 
cultural drought by tapping fresh EE de a footing through 
that they had now for the first time “d the Hijaz. The Arabic 
ae conquest of Sytia and PEPE T f the Iranic culture in 
Culture was incapable of taking the place + was alien, and second 
ttoman life for two reasons: first because 1 rary culture of the 
Lau it was only half alive. The ae sense that they had 
bic World was alien to the ‘Osmanlis In a through an Arabic, 
wn hitherto through a Persian, and n 


S ich the ancient 
< n in whic : RA 
enti upon the Classical Arabie ahad been cultivated, in its 
Cult 


jac Society 740 re of Baghdad. It 
Free a Sy Abbasid Cipi ote to take an 
Would hardly bare beer possible ae tn of 
Atabic in exchange for a Persian me tu 


ee 
1 See pp. 351-2r 8b0V 
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contemporary Arabic culture had bee 
n 


this cultural past, € 1 
as vital as the Contemporary Iranian. But, as a matter of fact, th 
Arabic culture of Egypt, at the turn of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries of the Christian Era, was sadly cut-and-dried. The genius 
of the Maghribi Ibn Khaldūn had proved to be a lusus Naturae, a 
flash in the pan. The Egyptian version of the Arabic Civilization 
had prevailed; and this Egypt@” Arabic culture stood to the 
f ture of a Jami and a Hafiz and a Sa‘di and a Firdawsi 

al Orthodox Christendom 

f the West. The Arabic 


rather as the Byzantine i 
Latin culture 
an Epimethean instead of a 


stood to the contemporary : 
Civilization had acquired in Egypt 

Promethean outlook; and this rearward stance was not confined to 
the things of the spirit. It was also adopted in the field of politics, 
where the Byzantine resuscitation of an ‘East Roman Empire’ had 
its analogue in the Cairene ghost of the ‘Abbasid Caliphate. 

It is true that our modern Western scholarship has exploded the 
legend that a formal transfer of the Caliphate to the Ottoman 
Sultan Selim I was made by the last ‘Abbasid puppet of the Egyptian 
Mamliks after the last Mamlük Sultan himself had been over- 
thrown by Selim. It appears that the Ottoman Sultans had long 
since made play with the title of Caliph and had also long since 
i skewise usurped DY 


396 AN NE 
ven if the 


every other contempo 
mean that the conquest of Egypt an 

upon the Ottoman Government’s political and religious outlook. 
For the same scholarship has shown that Sultan Selim I did take 
over—not from the Cairene ‘Abbasid Caliphs, but from their 
masters the Mamiük Sultans—the title of ‘Servant of the two 
Holy Sanctuaries’ [of Mecca and Medina], and that he valued this 

He ve highly. i 
n fact, the annexation of the rincipal provi 
Wore did affect the ‘Osmanlis fou dy in th 
for i a and in their culture. And the effect was not for good; 
i ttoman and the Arabic Society were ill-assorted partners 
and the partnership always remained d nfrvit 
this 


nces of the Arabic 
eir politics an 


uncomfortable and u 


so long as it lasted. The ʻO i 

d . A smanlis were compell 
great Arabic domain in order to forestall as annexation by ‘I 
ung like 4 mi 


Safawis; but the Arabic half of their dominions 


stone round their necks.5 
1 For Ibn Khaldün,s gs 
2 This i „see further III. C (ii iii -8 wi endos 
p Ibn Khalda, gee farther HI C G0) 0 vot di pp, aayo Tord Aai CBP 


Press), chapters xi and xii 
2 Sre Arnod, op. cit., loc. cit. 
vol. iii, pp p and structure of the Ott i i in P w ý 
, pp: 22-50, below. oman Society are examined À 
PT D” 


s TRER pens 
e ‘Osmanlis might, no doubt, have reaped a dazzling economic ¥ 


he 





eighth century of t. istan Era, during vert 
f en 
he Chr: had also be © 
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us to glance at the fate of the third of the ae 


mains for v ; 
jie i devant Iranic World had been broken up. This 


rd fragment ha the Oxus-Jaxartes Basin; and its fate may be 
n the one word ‘barbarization’. Transoxania had 


ymme up 3 
s almost as much as the Ottoman Empire upon the inflow 


en . 
df lrure from te a o still more severely from the 
plocking of va annels and the drying-up of the springs; for at 
his M nent ransoxania had need of an additional cultural 
giimulus 10 order to leaven the barbarism of her Uzbeg conquerors 
qho now sat on the thrones of the cultivated Timurids. When the 
imulus, S0 far from being intensified, was removed altogether 
the Jranic culture of Transoxania was doomed to decay.! , 

The bare chance remained that the Transoxanians and the 
‘Osmanlis might save their relics of Iranic culture by putting them 
into common stock, if they could succeed in getting into touch 
with one another again by somehow circumventing the obstacle of 
the hostile and alien Safawi Empire that now intervened between 
them, Now that the direct line of communication south of the 
Caspian was closed, the only alternative was to open up à new 
route, north of the Caspian, across the Eurasian Steppe. The 


western end of a potential northern passage was already in the 
ther. For the Arabic 


Persian Gulf 


Arabic conquests if only a little bit far 
World—extending, as it did, from the Arabian and Egyptian coasts of the a 
and the Red Sea to a Moroccan seaboard on the ‘Atlantic—commanded the interior 
lines of the new Oceanic highwa between Europe and India which was just being 
opened up, at this very time, by the Portuguese- The ‘Osmanlis gained possession of 
Suez in A.D. 1517; they held the Yaman from 151 3; and they, occupied Basrah 
in 1546; while in the opposite direction they established themselves in Algeria in A.D. 
1512-19. But they never pushed on across Mor they ee iously 
contested the supremacy of the Portugues on the A er never 
made effective use of the incomparable combination of strategic an commercia points 
of vantage which they had actually acquired. was the Dutch and English and F: tench 5 
m not the ‘Osmanlis, who challenged the Spanish and Portuguese eo a $ © 
qesess World. (On this point, see further II. D (vii), Anne. II, von Talk ae 
oe notes Die Verschollene Columbus- Kart, von 1498 in emer türkischen Wetra 
; in and Leipzig 1 de Gruyter. : h 
1 Dicer ie ie pzig 1933, s extending from the third century B.C. to the 
pan of a thousand years h pt ansoxania had been divided by à 
ur occasions. But in this 


oliti 4 ; 
eed! frontier from Iran, the countr fo un by Eurast 
epoch ans—Sakas, Yuechi, Ephthalites, Turks—on at least ae ich Transoxania 
found m situation had never been, entirely comparable to t at b and the Russian 
Aque: erself during the period which intervened between the UZ ek nder a barbarian 
Yoke, i for in the earlier epoch Transoxania, ev’ when sh eTe ide. For 
au t ae ake been entirely insulated from the radiation rom an 
e iti i ividi X: k Tait á 
, political frontier dividing jme Othe Sasanian e: and throug 


ligion: 
s SP ne i 3 
Sut th, frontier in this epoch during the li eG 
i d never been beg régimes r a 
ran. But, 


i Ose 
Heirs oan years Transoxania è 
as likey j anating from India. It is true that, under 07 isolated from) hi 
non PPI B in cultural contact with India, W Je cultura ne f India ich was 
It acce for Transoxania in these latter days, the ony th its roots in Indian soil 
i W mssible to her was no indigenous Indian tyilization With pad been trans planted 
Ira i ae the ‘colonial’ version of the Jranic cuit ae pa 1 quests; and this exotic 
tic ene? 89 incidental consequence © urkish ae n for susten was tie. re 
endent upon bre d derive culture from 


hic Culture i : 

In ul in India was just as de 

"dia at on of Transoxania itself ; cr that T ransoxania been dried uP- 
Cond hand when once the springs in Iran b 
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‘Osmanlis’ hands; for the Ottoman Empire had taken over th 

Genoese maritime stations of Caffa in the Crimea and Tana at i 
head of the Sea of Azov as far back as A.D. 1475, and the Crimean 
“‘successor-state’ of the Mongol appanage of Jūjī had also passeq 
under Ottoman suzerainty. From this base of operations an Otto. 
man expeditionary force actually attempted, in. A.D. 1568-70, to 
take possession of the isthmus between the elbows of the Don and 
the Volga, with the intention of opening up an all-Ottoman inland 
waterway from the Black Sea to the Caspian." But they had taken 
action too late; for the Muscovites had just secured control of the 
line of the Volga by conquering Qazan in A.D. 1552 and Astrakhan 
in 1554.: The Ottoman expeditionary force was attacked by a 
Muscovite army and was dispersed ; the Ottoman outpost of Tana 
was masked by the new Muscovite foundation of Cherkask-on- 
Don;? and the insulation of Transoxania from the Ottoman World 
was thus consummated by the combination of a Muscovite with a 
Safawi barrier: a dual barrier which it was quite impossible to turn, 
since it extended, south and north, from the Indian to the Arctic 
the Russians virtually put Transoxania ‘into 


Ocean. Bythis stroke, à l c i 
cold storage’ until they found it convenient to annex this derelict 


fragment of the Iranic World to the Russian Empire some three 


hundred years later. 

These were some of the portentous histo 
Isma‘il Shah Safawi’s extraordinary career. And it is the sum of 
these consequences that accounts for the break-up of the former 
Iranic World and the formation of ‘the Islamic World’ as we know 
it to-day. It will be seen that this latter-day Islamic World is really 
not an organic unity but a pile of wreckage ; and that the wreck was 
the consequence of a collision between two former Islamic worlds 
—the Iranic and the Arabic—which occurred some four hundre 
years ago as the after-effect of a great social explosion in which one 
of these two worlds—the Iranic World—had burst into fragments. 
The explosion was produced by Shah Isma‘il; and it would be 
difficult to find any other public character in history who has been 
so highly ‘explosive’ as this, with the possible exception of Lenin. 


1 This Ottoman enterprise of A.D. 1 istori + 
à : .D. 1568 has a remarkably close historical precede 
i Hess Which had been established, exactly a nt ae before, between rs 
jae rie Roman overnment at Constantinople and the Transoxanian city-state’ of the 
day, via this ie same northern passage across the Eurasian Steppe north of the Caspian. 
land-route Rec Was the same; for, in the sixth century of the Christian Era, the direc 
as the water-route tó CI Roman Empire and Transoxania, south of the Caspian, % h 
hs u e tor hina via the Indian Ocean, was being deliberately blocked by the 
teenth century by th 2 Sasanids, just as the direct route was being bloc ed in the rn 
one le opened Ona Empire of the Safawis. In the sixth century, the norte 
Erebas. was Ti 7 opened up with success, since at that time the paramount Power of 88 
anxious to foster th ostile Muscovy but a friendly Turkish Great Khan, who © 
Europe and China (Landon sose, Met ae vassal, (>07 Hudson, G: 
. . > , . a 
2 For this episode, see further II. D Ca Ane aL, vol. ii, below. 
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, rallel between the 399 
sudden schism 


T o World, in the sixteenth 

an z enth centu * et 
int? aShii at a eat camp, divided by a “ii ee Era, 
ut yal hatred, e sudden schism of our lat yuplacble 
Society’ in the se century, into a in so 
Sor list camp, with an equally great gulf of hatred ela 
Oa | een 

This recrudescence of the ancient feud bet i‘ 

e Sunnah 1n the heart of the former face Walt oe ah and 
very poor compensation In that uneasy union of part De 
World with part of the Arabic World which has been konii 

jtan Selim I’s compulsory conquest of the Fansite of 


about by Su = : 
Mamliks. It is this composite Ottoman Society— 


the Bay DEAD Arabic th 
art Jranic an part Arabic—that is uppermost i 5 

we think of ‘the Islamic World’ as EP cies foster ere 

rather apt to leave the obstinate dissidence of Shi‘ Tran out of the 
icture as an anomalous feature. Actually, the feud between this 
Shi‘ Iran and the rest of the modern Islamic World has had a 
disastrous effect upon the fortunes of both parties to it; and it has 
roved exceedingly intractable to any attempts at reconciliation. 

` In the first place, this feud was probably the most important 

hdcles of the three Islamic Great Powers—the 


single factor in the dé: 
nd the Arabic World, 


Ottoman Empire in Orthodox Christendom a 
Timurid Empire which had 


the Safawi Empire in Iran, and the 

been established by Babur’s grandson Akbar in India—which all 
went to pieces simultaneously, at the turn of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries of the Christian Era, some two centuries after 
the time of Babur and Ismä‘il and Selim. T hereafter, the tyrant 
Nadir Shah (dominabatur A-D. 1730-47) who arose in the vacuum 
which the downfall of the Safawis had left, made an abortive attempt 
to bring the feud to an end by reconverting Iran from the Shi‘ah 
to the Sunnah; but his failure demonstrated that, with the lape of 
two centuries, a minoritarian religi which had rie 
imposed by sheer force upon te m fthe peope Ce 
ched itself In the hearts of the 


Ismail Shah Safawi had entren adir nab’ fiasco, there 
he last decade 


Persia # 4 kok 
ns as their national religion. er f 
was no further serious attempt to Ee a se till : une 
the Chris ~a countries alike 


of the ni 
ineteenth century of 
Pre of the Western World upon all Islame 
voked the Pan-Islamic ovement. to compose even the 
ti he programme of Pan- slamism has ge som of the Islamic 
i serious internal differences 1 un face of the over- 
iety in order to close the TA. Confronts the whole Islamic 


whelm; : 
timing common danger which no 


remet 
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this movement has had no time to gather momen 

Mae been overtaken, and overruled, by an alternative = = 
gramme for dealing with ‘the Western Question’ on diametrica}} 
opposite lines. This rival scheme of siura Proposes to exorcize 
the menace of the West by an offensive defensive’. The Islamic 
peoples are to make sure of their footing 1n a Westernized World by 
adopting the aggressive Western Civilization themselves and adopt- 
ing it în toto. This policy of radical Westernization involves, of 
course, among other things, the adoption of the Western theory and 
practice of Nationalism; and it now looks as though it were the 
destiny of the Islamic World to be incorporated piecemeal into 
our Western World as one Islamic people after another ‘goes 
nationalist’. The Ottoman Turks have already taken the plunge; 
the Egyptians are following in their wake at a less revolutionary 

ace; and the Persians, for their part, are finding it peculiarly easy 
to fall into line, because, as we have seen, the Shi‘ism which was 
imposed by Shah Isma ‘il upon modern Iran has already produced 
in Persian minds a political consciousness which is closely analo- 
gous to the Nationalism which has been the product of Pro- 
testantism in our Western World. 

On this showing, it seems possible that the wreckage left by the 
great Islamic catastrophe of the sixteenth century of the Christian 
Era may be cleared up, in this twentieth century, at last through the 
incorporation of all the broken fragments of the former Iranic and 
Arabic societies into the wholly different structure of a Western 
World which has grown into an oecumenical ‘Great Society’. 
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Note by Professor H. A. R. Gibb 


The following valuable note on the first draft of this Annex 
(which has been amended accordingly) has been communicated to 
the writer by Professor H. A. R. Gibb: 


‘The chief point which I should ion i istori f th 
ee ould question is the historical survey © 1€ 
Se dons and especially the tendency to identify it with Persia 
Boned ok ee of an Iranian social consciousness” 
Prbfessor ES G p: rabs. Though this view had the powerful backing °, 
history of Shi‘is rowne, I do not think it can be sustained. The rea 
no ism is still uncertain, but there are several facts which arë 
ha ee or less generally accepted. 

Aramaic en centre of Shi‘ism is Lower ‘Iräq, where At: 
ia all other Š sian elements were most closely mingled. Its existence 
districts of S entres—Bahrayn, the Jabal Summäq and Jabal $ 
pagation, dir A Tmn, N.W. Persia, Yaman, &c.—was due to pro” 
Very small au ny OF indirectly, from “Iraq. Specially noteworthy is th 

Il extent of the areas of Persia in which the Shi'ah were  * 
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Only Daylam and the nei 
gjority neighbour 
TnS, notably Qumm and Mashhad— aa 

m s : : tee 

i ; HAE ah Shi‘ism appears to have b 

ʻa] elemen in the populati ave be i ; 

sP with the artisan a of the great eee ne with 
identi inst the aristocracy whethe ih expression of RE coment ay 
ess x r Arab or Irani ss-conscious- 
Turkish. es T i h were opposed to tie THIM Bi, ulate umes 
2 anids (whic = ainly embodied a reviving Ira defies dynasty of the 
ness) quite as ae 1 as to the ‘Abbasids or the "Turkish social conscious- 
jam it pe rer a movement directed chet tere 
e (with rare exceptions) su ae st the feudal 
d Church”. pporters of the Sunni 

‘ tm Was thus in clo lati : 

3. Shu is s in close relations with the ; n: 
noteworthy that the Fātimids are credited with Ee, mat 
to foster the development of trade guilds in their d g done a great deal 

4, The political failure of the Shi'ite morean ude hid 

He : er Buw 
Fatimids, and Carmathians probably played its part in ts ee 
fresh orientation of this social movement in the form Le Alens 
brotherhoods under Safi auspices. While the specifically Aea 
variations of Shi ism were rejected in the new organizations (at least for 
the most part), jts programme of social reform and its historical theory, 
which was concentrated upon Ali, passed over into them; and it is 
significant that the ceremonies of initiation &c., were taken over with 


some modifications from those of the trade guilds. 
‘s, Thus, during h) centuries, by an act of 


the 6th (12th) and ath (13t 
unconscious statesmans i ‘ce of a wide toleration, the 


hip and the exercise 0 
Sunni community succeeded in absorbing, or at least reaching a kind o 
“Ausgleich” with, the greater part o 


f moderate Shi‘ism, and the extreme 
forms were practically rooted out. 


‘6. In the 8th (14th) century, it is evident from Ibn Battūtah that 
Lower ‘Iraq was still (with al-Hasä and Bahrayn) the chief centre of 


Shitism. It would seem that relations jites and Sunnis wert 


401 
a 

ai one or two isolated 
mm was an Arab colony 


gristocraCY» 
“gstablishe 


between = EE Mongol 
temporarily exacerbated by competition or the favour O. the Mongo 
Il-Khans, but Baghdad, Shiraz, and Isfahan are specifically mentione 
as centres of resistance to the efforts of the Shi'ites: onsequence 2 
ie Isma‘il Shah Safawi’s action seems r Eh ue only 
particularly wanton abuse of miley Pa the Safawids in defence © 


be . . 
cause the people of Persia rallied rou. r ee en 
È was religious conformity; 


their land (but hardly, as yet, fich they paid 
ee seeks. Th rice W ich the os ism, the 
and, by the double Sect of political an religious particu 

- due course crea ut e or expres- 
tual deteriora- 


ide: : á 1 
a of a Persian nationality was a 
was not a natur: 
: e intellec 


o The final proof that Shiʻism W3. 
ion of the national Iranian genius i given à y ay playe al Ge part in 
oe .- the letter that you 

the field 


t : 

a, Which followed. Isolation 2D ec Led in 

bee Muhammad bas TO he Persians 1 
ote, the intellectual and literary genius © 
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Mystic; 


ticism. Shi‘ism in power was bitterly hostile to is 

ae partly because of the incongruity with the authoritarian doctrine 
of the Shi‘ah, more (I think) because the Sufi movement had p 
captured by the Sunnis. Shi‘ism thus killed the Persian “humanities” 
and left no outlet for intellectual activity except in scholasticism— fo, 
which the Persian genius seems totally unfitted. I should go further and 
hazard that it survived as a religion only because of the emotional 
outlet offered by the Muharram ceremonies. Apart from this, the 
average intelligent Persian, as de Gobineau remarked, Seems to have 
sunk into a kind of sceptical religious lethargy. 


a 


| ANNEX II TO 1, ¢ Gi 
NAMES a OF THE ia i 
E EARLY HELLENIC = p TOAN AN 
,, Minds, the Mnéid, and the Min ni i 
Tur legendary name of Minis, he. ss 


serve the historical name of an im perial 


Teign of th 
‘tion, W € Seas 
tradition, we seem to catch echoes of Seas, may pre- 


People, e 


a . i l ty . 
instead of the singular in the names M, ws in the plural number 


The Mvwira (collectively called Myo/, votre and Maras, 


native serfs of the ‘Dorian’ c oia, Mvwia, or Mv 
do den ee Crete; and ae 
of a people who, in the Odyssey ec Hellenic World 
*Ereoxpnres peyadnropes (Odyssey, Book ce Fe as the 
The Minyae were a people of the pre-Helleni 176). 
were located by Hellenic legend at thre differ ra Age why 
mainland of European Greece: along the : an points on the 
coast of the Peloponnese at Pylos;? in ihe a eo 
Roa midway eee the Corinthian Gulf stil the ee 
rchomenos ;? and on the fri > 
ihe Gulf of Volo. at Talse ange of Northern Greece, at the head 
The bare name of Minyae is not the only common property of 
these three legendary Minyan settlements. The common worship 
of a god of healing seems to be indicated by a comparison of the 
name of the Minyan hero *Idowy (i.e. ‘the Healer’) of Iolcos with 


the name *AcxdAados—an obvious variant of ? Aoxdymds—which 
is given to one of the two kings of Min 


yan Orchomenos in the 

Homeric Catalogue of Ships (Iliad, Book II, 1. 512). Another link 
' In the Homeric epic, Pylos is not called ‘Minyan’ as Orchomenos is, nor ar 
Pylians called ‘Minyae’ as are the Argonauts who sail from nee n the SI. S 
we hear casually of a moTapòs Muvviios in the Pylian territory (TRE o ci- PEA 
nd in the fifth century B.C. the Greek inhabitants ©: between Mess enia and 


omain—the territory on the west coast of the Pe said to be Muda by 
o the Paroreatis 


is, which is called first Paroreatis and afte 
€rodotus (in Book IV, chap. 148). Trues Herodotus brings ich ultimately fetches them 
șa fairly recent date, as the last stage in a long migrat? io Herodotean saga Book I B 
tom Ioicos via Lemnos and Mount Taygetus. But Les he only solid fact whic 
chaps. 145-8) is a patchwork which is easily picked to PIC beans in the fifth centu y 
pains is that the P: tae who were conquered b janation of this claim Ke 
ne aid claim to Che Min aD name; and the simplest Ca decessors on the SPOe Pre- 
Heese that they had i he ited the "name from Fe paroreatis WA: art ° Mi 
Heri’. Age: that is ve ai from the time when ae he pre-H elle 
yenice principality of Pylos, at a date anterior tO 

twanderung. +. Mw 
tht, ce standing epithet of this Orchomenos !§ mand on boar 

3 . *s com ` 

thin ae heroes who sail from Iolcos under Jason arias collectively: 


Argo in quest of the Golden Fleece are 


(e.g. in Iliad, Book 


Ja 
i ‘or Muvviios 
VELOS d the legendary 
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: ý ; ich appears as a personal name à - 
is ue ds Le Tolcos and as a place-nar the 
ma ee the Peloponnesian domain of the Minyang roung 
P ibs And if we take the name ee and the cult of a Caling 
va as clues to the presence of Minyan settlers f we Ea perhaps espy 
o two passages of the Iliad, the traces of a fourt Minyan settle? 
ment of which the Hellenic tradition has not preserved a Tecord, 
For the 'Auvõóv on the banks of the Axius, from which the 
Paeones came according to Iliad, Book ae oe » 18 simply the 
name ”’Auvôawv applied in Paeonia, as in the £ OPonnese, to a 
place instead of a person and transliterated into its Philologically 
correct equivalent in the Macedonian Greek dialect (in which the 
ordinary Greek @ is represented by 8).* And in another Passage a 
Paeonian hero, Asteropaeus, whose grandsire is the River Axius 
himself, is given ’Axecoopevds (‘the Healer’) for his great-grand. 
sire on his grandmother's side (Iliad, Book XXI, ; 140-3), It 
would, indeed, be natural enough that a people which had picked 
out the head of thè Gulf of Volo as one site for a settlement should 
plant a sister-settlement at the head of the Gulf of Salonica. 
Where was the centre of dispersion from which the Minyae 
radiated to these four widely scattered points in Continental 
European Greece? Three out of the four points lie on the coast; 
two of these—namely Iolcos and the hypothetical Minyan settle- 
ment at the mouth of the Axius—are ideal sites for commercial 
entrepôts between the 


Aegean Archipelago and its Continental 
European hinterland; and the fourth Minyan settlement, Orcho- 
menos, which is the only one of the f i 


came by sea 


i to the four points on the Continent at 
which we find their settlements. i 
From what ba 


dent legendary ev 


, we shall find indepen- 
settlements, Int 


a Cretan 

es € Case of Lolcos, we may notice that the legendary 

Mythalogs (Carre us 03a Ud by Nilsson, M. P.: The Mycenaean Origin of Greek 
SU i » -Niversity Press »p. ns 

RE uv i Pet 
ed the lower valley of the Axius. 


ANNEX 

i » fath  H'TO I. C Gi) 

z0 ) thaon’s father Is Kpnfets. In à 
gay notice that the route from Orcho the case of Orchoma > 
ger oon Gulf passes, via the famous menos to th omenos 
Ct at in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo’ 636s, thr eta of the 
presented as being the descendan 0, the historie D Delphi; 
pe Fe ane Kywood Muwiov (line 393) . of a ship's co elphiang 
Bs to Crisa in order that these Cr fess ose ship the Godt of 
w ide over the Apollinean worship th s may settle at D RUE 
pre los is su forsalp there, A connexi elphi to 

Prete and ggested in the point, inci nexion betwee 
i the Hymn (lines 397-9 and 469-70) Ei ol mentioned 
origin ly bound ona commercial vènturé fr this Cretan ship was 
pas onl diverted to Crisa from its itende d Crete to Pylos, and 

tural intervention of the ed destination b 

super”. : God. The C ton by the 
` othetical Minyan settlement at the head of ar origin of our 
is suggested by the Hellenic tradition al e Gulf of Salonica 
rigin to the Borriaior; for these Bottiaeans w ascribes a Cretan 
were found in possession of the lowlands at hei the people who 
by the Chalcidian Greek colonists who settl the head ofthe Gull 
at the turn of the eighth and seventh ed in the neighbourhood 
Macedonian Greek conquerors who niet aie by the 
coast from the continental hinterland at about the same ee 
On this showing, the Minyae may be regarded as Minoan pioneers 
who settled at these four points on the mainland of European 
Greece at the time when the waters and coastlands of the Aegean 
were subject to ‘the thalassocracy of Minos’. But here a difficulty 


suggests itself. "The results of our modern Western archaeological 
hat Pylos, Orchomenos, Iolcos, and 


research would appear to show t 
Amydôn were all alike situated on the outermost fringe of the 
Minoan World. The map of the distribution of the Minoan culture 
on the mainland, as it is revealed by the archaeological evidence 
fi to date, seems now unlikely to be modified appreciably by 
halas discoveries. We have thus to ask ourselves ) 
ih oe should have chosen to P ant their colonies 
, instead of planting them on those coasts 
ie that lay nearest to Crete. | py asking or- 
a aps we may obtain an answer to this question. y e es 
ae corresponding question about the cle r ere 
istory a Continental Greek ‘coasts, z ra o a why 
i the ne Hellenic thalassocrats © fe A thet nd of the 
Uripus halcidians sail right out of the | TT fagnesis in 
, and then on past the dangerous coa EO apr i And 
ess Jo 


Order ? 
i Si piani their overseas Chalcidicê, at Po de Borri en 
(ed to be of Cretan o original Hellenic ne es DY gnd Aleron 

on 1897, Mune) pe ae 
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i f their own gulf in Order 

6 inthians sail right out o ia and Epi 

oe did the Se ni the coasts of Acarnanta and Epirus? Ty 
ir colon 

to plant their c 


. A colonizing Power can on! 
is fairly clear. ho are so infer} 
these oe, a ie territories ee of self-defence. Be 
lant ite co O culture that they Chalcidians and the Corinthians 
the intruders 1 ighbours of the llenic community to attem t 
che med flencs: and for one He humanly formidable unde. 
werp kellon se of another was a fe tae material reasons, The 
the subjuas? hological as well as illustrated by the history of 
taking a pye making the attempt du equal 1 The Chalcidians 
inadvisabilt f Messene an ; by lett; À 
to s etting th 
meo a and their greater pe of me lank 
a te alone. In their hg ae did not put to shore 
; Dre and Corinthian ed Of the Hellenic World 
tll they had reached and passe = It is only at the outermost edge 
as these bounds oe i T eighth century B.C. that the Chalcidian 
f the Hellenic World of the in. | 

and Conan colonial areas LE that the Cretan colonies at 

On this analogy we may a Tee and Amydôn were planted 
Pylos and Orchomenos and Io Waal of the day at a timewhen 
at the outer edge of the Minoan Greece that were less distant 
the regions of oo a Capone d’—partly, perhaps, by 

Crete had already een 4 | Crete 
near] influences which had e. 
E gi pe apy nen by earlier colonization which 
mainland, and perhaps : of the other 
eded not from Crete itself but from some 

aoa the Aegean Archipelago a a likewise ae 
the Minoan Civilization. For example, Perseus, w 
mythical founder of Mycenae, is brought by the legend to ae 
from Seriphos ;? and Cadmus, the eponym of the Kaôueïor who 


... own 
1 See I. B (ii), p. 24, above, and HI. A, vol. iii, PP. 50-79, below- Our Daa 
Western history affords another illustration in the shape of the policy an Fe rise to the 
Teutonic Knights. So long as the Teutonic Knights confined their en EP ht beyond 
subjugation of the heathen Prussians and Lithuanians and Letts and Ests, The trouble 
the north-eastern pale of Western Christendom, the Order prospered. 
which was to end in d 


ic Knights 
isaster can be traced to the moment when the Teutonic Knigh 
turned their arms against their own fellow Western 


A nia. 
Christians nearer home, in ea: 
hey ventured upon this fratricidal warfare because the Poles in the thir 
tury, like the English i 


l mately with a su ithua- 
à ure of the T s by the Poles in alliance with the Lithu 
nians, see II, D (v), vol. ii, PP. 172-4, below. i 1932 

* See Nilsson, M. P.: The Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology (Cambridge Los 
University Press), pp. 40-1. The legend, of course, makes Perseus come from birth- 
originally, 80 that he Withdraws from Argos in infancy in order to return to his heno- 
od (for the Perseus legend as a mythical illustration of the p. 


ccess which t 
eutonic Knight 
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the mythical occupant i 

eroic Age, 1S brought bot Boeotia .C (i) @) 

may therefore perhaps Y the legend bee: 

planting, their colony of ‘nae our Mie, Thebes fer 

sus of the ‘C x inva; 00an fr: 

rie by A colony wh; chomenest® ee We 

gai 2 epee S e een pl anted” d the 

names that survived into Helle be Ween ph besos : 
NIC ty , pla » there are 


Boeotia on the one hand 
gue West Core OF the Gulf of Vole other hie à 
nd in a distri 


called the Phthiotic Achae: olo whict : 
‘Cadmean’ colonists fon These De 7 Hellenic tit n 

Phthiotic Thebes on the as Š Cyclades may ees suggest that 
time as the Boeotian Th Coast of the G ave founded a 

ebes in C ulf of Vol ed the 

entr. 0 at the same 


‘Minyan’ colonists fi 

wake, may have plantas crete, who followed se yd that the 

Thebes in the one direction Tolcos just beyond 5 no 
thiotic 


beyond the Boeotian Thebes ee! their Orchomenos just 
er. 


There is yet a third Thebes 
O4 onto viol Hes n ao oo account: the Asiatic 
a the Head of the Gulf of Edremid ern foot of Mount Ida 
Minyan settlement in the offing, on ihe Isl ean again, we find a 
die Asiatic andlttie, Ph thistle Thebectues ono meee 
beyond the bare identity of name. There eae t be: ules 
to bring the two places into any historical telationwith en deb 
in the Hellenic tradition. On the other hand, the Minyae of 
Lemnos are represented in the Iliad as an offshoot of the Minyae 


of Iolcos. The King of Lemnos at the time of the Siege of Troy is 
see III. C (ii) (b), vol. iii, pp. 259-61, below). 
he mythical representative of some 

the Argolid from Seriphos. In 


social movement which brought the Minoan culture to 
i and obscure that nobody 
from Seriphos unless his 


eee Age, the island of Seriphos was $0 u ne 
id have thought of makin the founder of Mycenae co : 
Seriphian origin was already m established feature of the legend, It wA doubts 
ecause of this obscurity of Seriphos t h lenie Age, it would 
rougbt up there and to have been born in Argos itself, Int 4 z A Seri pasand spread 
ave seemed incredible that culture should ever have originate f arl P Aegean culture 
thence to Argos at second hand. To us, with the knowledge © 1 Seriphian origin o: 
Which we have obtained through our archaeological ae ‘harmony with the archaeo- 

ycenaean culture is not incredible at all, since it 15 quite ! 

FE evidence. 

erodotus, Book IV, chap. 147: e places calle 

Kı ? In both Cadmean Boeotia and Phthiotic Achaea there Y who was called 
a an In Cadmean Boeotia there was a cult of verse in PI hthiotie Achat apiorioy 
Place named “Jrwv in Phthiotic Achaea; and, frios a era ountain oe 
; ere was a cult of a Zeus who was called Aagi too numerous sy an echo of this 
they gunean Boeotia. These corres Pirin Ti hessaly, PET fans à 
i point t > ttlement ! Doria 6). : 
fr erodotus’s statement that the ancestors ,0 Porus, ook b chap: S, Macmillan), 
Te Thessalian district of Histiaeotis (i Geoerae”™ (Le 
ee : z n 
Pp. e W.: Troy: A Study * 


menon of ‘Withdrawal-and-Return’, 
or our present purpose, we ma 


d GfBa and 
?[rwvia after 
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408 y a son of Jason, the hese ed Ba Lies 
described 28 oe leader of the Argonauts Fark ok VII, 
who was the legen aT 1, 41). Perhaps, © spite oF the legenda 
ll. 468-9; and Book ay from Iolcos to Colchis and back, ‘Jason’ 
voyage of the ayaa eb Jcos than len) aoe Per. 
never really sailed UTP ity on Lemnos and the Asiatic city of 
haps the Minyan prne pa relics of two rival attempts, by the 
Thebes are the a settlers in the Gulf of Volo, to force 
Minyan and the a = Dardanelles into the Black Sea—attempts 
tei ay na Mo led because Troy was then += standing to bar 
ich both alike tat ; TE ; 
ae es through the Straits against all interlopers 
‘ : Tuporvoi. 
2. Minyae, Pelasgt, and hx ee 
i as eus of maritime communications in the 

an aS r La m Lemna in Late Minoan and Early 
hae ic oe the scene of successive interminglings of peoples; 
ae Gee interminglings gave tise to a confusion of tongues and 

f names. : ` 

> dk the sixth century B.C., both Lemnos and the two neighbouring 
islands of Imbros and Samothrace! were inhabited by Ilelaoyot; but 
before 500 8.c. the Lemnian = ee IT re ig ARE 
by the Achaemenian Empire (Herodotus, Book V, chaps. 20-7 
and they were then not only conquered for the second time, but 
were this time also evicted, by the Athenian Miltiades, who was at, 
that time the despot, under Achaemenian suzerainty, of the Galli- 
poli Peninsula (Herodotus, Book VI, chaps. 136-40). 

Who were these Lemnian Pelasgi? To judge by their name, they 
were an offshoot of the Pelasgi of Continental Greece whose name 
was preserved in Hellenic times in the name of the Thessalian 
district of Pelasgiotis. And the original Pelasgi of the historical 


oe tis were presumably the same people as the historical 
cAayoves or ITAaydves of Macedonia and the legendary PAeydat of 


ciate cio (At least, Aa oe stands for ITeAay-oxoi, then 
; , PELAG-, can be di i 
Pelasgi of Lemnos and scerned in all three names.) The 


à Imbros are not the only transmarine off- 

npr epee Continental Greek oe ake that has left a 
Antandros which n the Asiatic mainland, for example, the town of 
Oñ the Sines . Situated in the plain of ‘Hypoplacian’ Thebes 
dotus (Book Wat Cul of Edremid is called Hehaoyis by Hero- 
toad may reasonably b 42); and these historical Pelasgi in the 


€ 
an regarded as descendants of the Pelasgi 
or the prese: ; - 
Thracian nee of Pelasgi on th 
Book II, chee ee which occupied on De before the arrival ot the 
` in Herodotus’s day, see Herodotus, 





ti Ce 

hoe eee foe the allies (i) (6) 
Oey > „in thi À 

e located in a place called Le passage of the 77/279 in the Iliad 


the Troad, in the neighbourhood. and the exist liad, these Pelasgi 


| ence of a Lars” 
1S attested, at the turn of th Of Cape Le of a Larisa 
Thucydides (Book VIII, éhan, w a fourth cone? Burnu), 


. 16). Another oversea and Xe uries B.C, 
i, 16) S settlemen nophon (Hellenia 


—i i i t 
Crete ts mentioned in a famous of the Pelasgi— and this i 
n 


sty Passa 
L 177). In addition to the bare coms of the Odysse 
name, the Pelasgi of Thessaly and the Trent f Mee 
oa 


1 The following corresponden: 
be cited in support of the wien, that a eNe en place-names and genealogi 
name between the Pelasgi, Pelagones, and DR of origin under! ical names may 
national or racial names are found: , legyae in the several regions i w rl s 
r. Anbatos is the name of the river on whi et. 
an district of Histiacotis (Strabo, P. 647) ich the town of Tricca stands in the Th 
of Gortyna stands in the plain RON called bse pienie of the river on which the town 
>. 478). In the Iliad (Book II, 1. 843) the a pur in South-Central Crete (Strabo, 
from Larisa are described as vle d¥w 78010 Teao of. + the Trojans’ Pelasgian allies 
called An77, just east of the Lowet Axius, in the et ie c the name of the city 
2. Tuprwy is the name of a town in the Thessalian distri t f Pelosi i 
pp. 329 and 441-3). T'opruvta is the name of a town in the Paconian di cae ee 
(Thucydides, Book II, chap. 100). Iéprvv or l'épruva is the Harme of à nr, Fe. 
Mesara of Crete, on the banks of the river Anaîos. e 
3 Evpwrds is the name of a river which flows from the Perrhaebian district of Thessaly 
into the Peneus close to Gyrton (Strabo, p. 329), and Ečpwnós is the name of a town 
in the Paeonian district of Amphaxitis, just below Gortynia (Thucydides, Book II, 
chap. 100). Compare the name of the mythical heroine called Eùpómn whose adventures 


are located in Crete. | 
4. Eidouev is the name of a town in the Paeonian di y 
Gortynia (Thucydides, Book I1, chap. 100). Compare the name of the mythical hero 
arte ’ISoueveis who is represented in the Homeric epic as being the leader of the 
retan contingent in Agamemnon’s army at the siege © roy. j 
5 "AhaÂkopevai is the name of a village in Boeotia bo He of die 
at ae Do Beor Ti oe ae 3) T6). It is also the name of a 
: Monastir, which is drained 


traditional home of the legendary Phlegyae (op. . 
village in the canton of Deuriopus in what is now tie poino Amphaxitis, was a district 


by a tribui i ce and Deuriopus : : 
tary of the River Axius; and Deurs pa who, in their turn, 
ry ere a subdivision of the Pelagones bo, p- 327: 


of Paeonia, si i 
since the Deuriopes We : menae, Sê 
c p For this Pelagonian Alalco S he Paeones, is a 


were a subdivision of the Paeones. the leader © 
It may also be noted that the Homeric hero Asteropaeuss (liad, Book XXI, Il. 14072). 


son of [InAeywv a ll as a grandson of the River Axius cidental. 5 
These ones ncices wes, surely too numerous to bee Paeonia wi he Awptets of 

4 ae may equate the historical i 

in Central Greece, who ar | 

apart from the inhabitants of the group of islang, ce crit 
uth-western corner of the Anatolian Peninsula. EUTALOS» of the odotus (Book I, 

Rames of the father, Afbos, and the grandfather "for, according fo this Doris, via t 

Seige Pelasgian river (Iliad, Book I, L 843) hi d migrated i 9 A iş the eponym 
"ap. 56 i is i entra . eiaeotis; 2 7 Z os 

indus nt os Se ecualign district of Hi ue iden ified with the Teder 

ni the River Anbatos in Histiaeotis, while Tevropes (A Library af Und of ‘Aeolians 

not of Aépos? who i d by Diodorus of ABY rd who led a wa 

Book IV, chap Wee tT poek V, chap. 80) as 4 war- 

. , L - 


strict of Amphaxitis, just above 
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> . i the Pelasgi and 
: i 1 relation between aSgl and the 
What n the, ee À re located by the Odyssey in Crete, and 
Minyae? The 8 identified, on the evidence of 


i be 
whose Cretan settlement 18 to ioe 
: bsequent Hellenic city ortyna, 
Paid Ta eN have been deposited here by the lag 


t-Minoan Völkerwanderung, whic 
and gr sre are or ae in Crete likewise, onthe ie 
oe 5 Homeric passage, besides depositing Ionians and 
. ae the coast of Anatolia and Philistines on the coast of 
> ie In fact, the Pelasgi of Crete must have been one of the 
hordes of barbarian conquerors who reduced the Imperial people 
of Minos—the *Ercéxpqres peyaAfropes—t0 the status of a servile 
Mvwia. Were the Pelasgi who inhabited Lemnos in the sixth 
century B.C. in the same relation to the Minyae who = € represented 
as being the masters of Lemnos in the Homeric epic? This is what 
is conjectured by Herodotus, who holds that the grandchildren of 
the Argonauts had been driven out of Lemnos by the ancestors of 
those Pelasgi whom the Athenians found in possession of the island 
(Herodotus, Book IV, chap. 145). But is 1t not also possible that 
the Lemnian Pelasgi and the Lemnian Minyae were really one and 
the same people? For the Lemnian Minyae derive, according to the 
legend, from the Minyae of Iolcos; and Iolcos lay on the narrow 
seaboard of the Thessalian district of Pelasgiotis. Any Pelasgian 


and Pelasgi’, or a war-band of Dorians, on a Völkerwanderung from Continental European 
Greece to Crete: . 
The upshot seems to be that the historical Dorians of Central Greece were Pelasgi, 
as the historical Deuriopes of Paeonia are known to have been Pelagones; and this would 
mean that the genuine Central Greek Dorians were originally ‘Aeolians’ and not 
‘Dorians’ in the conventional generic sense in which the name Dorian was applied to a 
number of Hellenic communities in the Peloponnese and the Archipelago who spoke 
varieties of the North-Western dialect of the Greek language and who traced their 
descent to the barbarians that had come down upon the Aegean from the Continen 
Greek hinterland in the last convulsion of the post-Minoan and pre-Hellenic Volker- 
wanderung. This later Hellenic usage of the name ‘Dorian’, which was primarily 4 
linguistic classification, was doubtless derived from the Doris off the south-west corner 
of Anatolia, where a settlement of “Doric’-speaking Greeks had established themselves in 
Rien to the ‘Tonic’-speaking Greeks of Ionia and the ‘Aeolic’-speaking Greeks o 
Been dete pave been tome time after this linguistic usage of the name ‘Dorian he 
DER pen e Anatolian Doris to the Peloponnese that the Peloponnes ak 
: emselves with a fictitious descent from the genuine Central Gre 


£ Taano rder to reconcile their acquired ‘Dorian’ name with their traditional No k 
Am hienon araa At the same time to secure representation in the Central Gree 

Finally We. X which the Central Greek Dorians were old-established members. ë 
and the Macedon. e note of a kinship between the genuine Dorians of Central Gree 
‘Dorians were called M ae recorded by Herodotus (loc. cit.) that the Central-Gret® 
the Pindus hi hland ~atedvot (an obvious variant of Maxedéves) during their sojourn? a 
during their D Teyi a while Diodor us (op. cit., Book IV chap. 37) reports a legend thar, 
collision wih th Aa ona in Histiaeotis, these Central-Greek Dorians came re 
(compate the Iliad Book It 1 elasgiotis whose leader was Képwvos, son 0 oe 
reappear in Macedonian bee ; and these Lapith heroes Képwvos and : 


. Die 
Makedonen (Gottin apavos and Koivos, (See Hoffmann O.: Di 
gen . ee Ho , 
> See the preceding fomno a denhoeck and Ruprecht), pp. 122-7.) 
2 For this great ; 


above. upheaval circa 1200/1190 B.c., see I. C (i) (b), pp- 93 and 100% 
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AN 
s from A eS 1 TO 1. ¢ qj () 
sve? tu?” ould have io 1s who were in 
overseas OP ie th et sail from Io] Search of n as 
nceivable t at the Minyan es cos or hante homes 
rs uts. Is it 


0 
got ian natives of thei at 
pelasg their Thessalian Iolcos coalesced with 


the +. fL hi 
ization of Lemnos was the joi interland 
Joint work of a ian the 
people 


Jon 10. : 
mich had 2 equal right to call itself by the Mi 
pelasgia® ame y the Minyan and by th 
Be that as it may, we have one more y the 
he Pelasgi (and their congeners the pioa still to solve. Were 
Greek-speaking or a non Ce peer. and the Phlegyae) 
ould be somewhat strange if a CL | people? A priori, it 
other-ton e of this group of peoples; for oe had been the 
country (from Boeotia to Paeonia) which had the vast sereton of 
by peoples of this name was inhabited by Gr +. been occupied 
j erwards in Hellenic times. Nor E e Popua: 
peoples in this region have been very remot ge of these 
times, the name of the Pelasgi was still nee di peN 
Thessalian district of Pelasgiotis, while the Pelapor in bat o 
as an independent people, so that it was He Pile use 
had passed altogether into the realm of legend The Phl 
or Pelasgi or Pelagones must have been the occupants of Central 
and North-Eastern, Continental Greece immediately before the 
beginning of Hellenic history—that is to say, in the latter part of the 
second millennium B.C.; and it is hardly possible to imagine that 
the mass of the population of these regions was not already Greek- 
speaking by that date. As a matter O act, the Pelasgian place- 


names and genealogical names which we have examined above! are 
all transparently Greek, with the possible exception of Gyrton or 
Gortyn. On this showing, it would be natural to suppose that the 
Pelasgi were a Greek-speaking people, and perhaps to equate them 
with the ancestors of those North-Eastern and Central Greek 
in Hellenic times: of the particu- 

d ‘Aeolic’ » 


a which were speakers, 1P p 
ar dialect of Greek which had come to De calle : 

At this point, however, We are pulled uP short by the a as 
. Herodotus and Thucydides, W29 poth attest that, D T : ae 
the fifth century B.C.» the sca d remnants Poe 

coe who survived as refugee, comm 
E were all speakers of 4 single $ 
nn ne Herodoié n a on the sout 

in his day at Placia an cy!a i 
y found e a ri called 


armara and of others WPO were ital © 
bly the Capit, js, And he t° 


Mordy whi 
which suma 
Testonia, j was presume? je Lower fat 
, just to the east o oe 
1 See the footnote on PP: 4079» 
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ANNEX II TO z his day, one identical nop. 
412 les still spoke with any of the languages of 
hat these two peop h had no affinity homes on the’ Asiatic ang 
: wik language whic i ours in their new Book I, chap. 57). Hero. 
ra respective nelg tinent (Herodotus, by implicati on, that the 
t n the European oo he same pe Lemnia i Pelasgian origin 1 
dots also states 10 Marmara were o t to Thessaly; but it seems 
nt Pelasgi in the M he traces direc re the descendants of 
ke Crestonian er these also Book IV, chap. 109) posi- 
much more probabli ce Thucydides ( f Lemnian origin consti- 
Lemnian refugees, ie day, Pelasgians © of the Athos Peninsula, 
tively attests that, of the mixed pe saan: Crestonian 
tuted the majority supposition is tha Pelasgian refugees on the 
The most Sach of these Lemnian ew home in Crestonia by 
Pelasgi were a ba ho had been given a n he annexed this district 
Athos Peninsula Kin g Alexander I, eae tide from 
the ee after the ebb of 4 fies Pelasgi on the Asiatic 
D ue -478 B.C., while Re been planted there by the 
pee had pr arta gi these victims aoa 
ent itselr, Thucy ides s 
Achaemenian SR be personae gratae. ornon Greek 
and the Athenians wo Peninsula were one of four 
| i on the Athos Pen hem and who were 
that his Pelasgi on ti insula between them anc 
ied the Penins their lingua franca 
peoples who The TE a is that Greek was in Nana 
all oe : ame nd language, whatever it might T oe together 
and ae mother-tongue. When this ae a e 
se , hat one and the s 
a ken by the Pelasgi of Creston and of the de 
O. 7 . 
a avoid the conclusion that the Pelasgi who 


i ixi . were a 
evicted from Lemnos by Miltiades in the sixth century B.C. we 
non-Greek-speaking people. 


i i i ith ious con- 
How are we to reconcile this conclusion with our prev 
clusion that Greek was the 


mother-tongue of the original B 
of Continental Greece from whom the Pelasgians of sti tifically 
presumably descended? Herodotus—proceeding, eae 
enough, from the known to the unknown—takes the asc ee 
and ascertained fact that the extant Pelasgi of his own day sp 

1 He says that they had once live 


: nd that 
d with the Athenians: and it was an Attic lege 
e Lemnian Pelasgi had once sojo 
2 For Al 


urned for a time in Attica. ius and the 
exander l’s annexation of the Country between the Lower Axiu 

Lower Strymon to the Macedonian Kingdom 

besteigung Philips 11 (Muni i 


e barbarian hinterl 
Alexander l’a father, Ki F 


ser, King Amynt 
Quisitions in this quar 


f King 
and; and if we may judge by the acts © 
as I, it was also t 


ivilize 
heir policy to secure. and ean 
ns i ter by planting them with cultivated re us Peisistratus, 
Henn. this Principle, Amyntas I planted the evicted despot of Athens, 
at “Paixndog (Aristotle: Th 


offere 
tis Lhe Constitution of Athens, ch. 15) and afterwards 
to Peisistratus’s evicted son Hippias (Herodotus, Book V, ch. 94). 


f r 
i 


de Sa de MS: 
Green NO likewi veence that the origi | 413 
ek a ck ela Sat spon thi pote. 
ree ing void in ek stratum of PoE in Oe os 
gli the pe h ilenic histori e background of Hellenic hi meei 
whic the He enic | istorian was confronted owing t oe with 
of the previous existence of the Minoan Dae eee 
World: ‘or US; with our archaeological knowlerk in T Aegean 
sedent Minoan Society, this historical void no lon aa of this ante- 
the same time our linguistic knowledge of the ne ene and at 
ogy of the Indo-European languages informs us fy ere philo- 
è Greek branch of the Indo-European Ursprache E m that 
ye been current in Greece before the middle of fhe a 
millennium B.C., when an Indo-European De ut second 
by direct evidence, to have been current in Gate 
oliat and an Indo-European Satem-language in Palestine? 
For us, therefore, the supposition that the original Pelasgi of North- 
Eastern Continental Greece were a non-Greek-speaking people is 
neither attractive nor plausible. Yet we shall be forced into accept- 
ing the Herodotean solution of the contradiction with which we are 
confronted unless we can find an alternative solution of the prob- 
lines. If the Pelasgi were originally a Greek-speaking 
he sixth century 


Jem on other 
people, can we explain how it could be that, by t 
lonists of Lemnos should have lost their Greek 
‘on is offered by a further 


B.C., the Pelasgian co 
mother-tongue? A P 
piece of information W 
between them. : 
Herodotus states (Book I, chap. 57) that the Pelasgi of Creston 
lived ‘above’ (i.e. inland of) the Tı yponvoi ; and Thucydides states 
(Book II, chap. 109) that the Pelasgi © the Athos Peninsula 
a remnant of ‘the Tupanvot who had once 

tements it is eviden 


actually were Tuporvot 

> From these st@ nts Miltiades in 
iltiade 

os DY he double 


ossible explanati 


hich Herodotus and Thucydides afford us 


inhabited Lemnos 
people who were evicted from Lemn 
century B.C. were called Tuponvoi 25 well as Pelasgt; and 
name may mean either one © two things- It may meant ae 
Pelasgian settlers on Lemnos happene Jong to 2 pe " 
fraction, called T' pavers of the Continental Pelasgian pe p o 
else it may mean that the Pelasgian settlers on m eet 
overlaid subsequently by @ fresh layer of settlers from € 5 ee 

whom the name Tuponvoi belonged. As between thes e ne 
tive explanations of the application ob boti a 2 I pe incline d 
Dan our jaa we recall the other 


A i on the Island 0 
avour of the second explanatio 
otnote 3 above 


1 See I. C (i) È) P 113, f0 3 
2 See I. CG) Gh pp. 10475 above 
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EX II TO | 
wie ANN. os, in which the two names respective] 
contexts, apart from Pa Pelasgi is connected, as we have See; 


š = 3 
hile the name 1 Greece, the connexions of the 
occur. For w ontinenta : 3 
with Konti Banten ours Greece at all but with South Easte 

{are 
name Tupoyvot a 


he Etruscan language which have 
i onuments of t Tvponvot or Etruscans į 
Anatolia ;! and the m nts of these Tvpon r 
survived from the En e which they carried ve rie from 
Italy show that the aly non-Greek but non-Indo- UrOpean, 
Anatolia overseas anal a non-Greek ie actually 
Two inscriptions i 885 on Lemnos, in the village ib £ rie and 
discovered in A.D. ot as Etruscan by a a : oe scholars; 
these a vie A T itself is da too slight to warrant 
but our knowledge of Ltrusc: s assured, Tr 
our regarding this Po by this non-Greek inscription 
Nevertheless, the clue es of the Tyrrhenian or Etruscan 
and by the et us in reconstructing the history of 
name does perhaps aa rovisionally, as follows. In the latest 
Lemnos, ed an a island was occupied by Minyae from 
age of Minoan hi ae istrict of Pelasgiotis, who were either 
Iolcos, in the Thessalian distric races eee 
identical with the Pelasgi whom we sub T arse of the uae 
l re evicted by these Pelasgi in the co P 
un aN i öli anderung. Thereafter, these 
nd pre-Hellenic Volkerw: g € 
Pe nee on Lemnos were themselves not evicted but over- 
iad by a layer of Tyrrhenian or Etruscan settlers from South- 
Eastern Anatolia,? whose non-Greek language had ousted the Greek 
language of their Pelasgian predecessors by the time when the 
mixed Pelasgian-Tyrrhenian population of Lemnos was evicted 
from the island by Miltiades (before the year 403 B.C.). It was this 
Tyrrhenian or Etruscan language that was still spoken in the time 
of Herodotus and Thucydides by the descendants of the Lemnian 
refugees on the Athos Peninsula and at Creston and in Placia and 
Scylacé.3 The people of these refugee communities were known as 


1 For the possible Hittite affinities of the Tyrrhenians or Etruscans, see I. C (i) (b), 
P. 114, footnote 2, above. 


..” For the probable date and Purpose of the E 
Cit., above, h 
° The testimony of Herodotus and Thucydides to the non-Greek character of the 
language that was spoken in their day by the Various extant descendants of the Lemnian 
refugees 1s not our oldest i before its colonization by 
ed by à © spoke a non-Greek language. There are 
TiC epic (Iliad, Book I, 1, 594, and Odyssey, Book VIII, 1. 294) 
fe wees ibed as being inhabited by a people called the Zivries; and in 
Cond passage these Zivries are described as dyprd vot, which implies that their 
A usical in Greek ears: In bori 
connexion with the worship of Hephaestus. 

hurled o en have picked Hephaestus up when he fell on Lemnos 

that Hephaestus hac gon ite x lympus by Zeus. In the second passage it is suggeste 
It is hardly Possible no tthe ne Sin es op from his Olympian home. 


, t 7 4 : 
“rot wh > connect thes €s on Lemnos with the historical 


truscan settlement on Lemnos, see loc. 


: © legendary 3%, 
ose ary Livre i 
Presence in the S on €y is attested from the time of Thucydides 
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. nd Tvpanvot indifferently ; and it was this local equival a 
ence 


sgi : : 
pels£" y names which gave rise to the mistaken belief that th 
e 


of he and the Tuponvoi were one and the s 
pis the Pelasgi were not Greeks, pee ene it 


there!" jigquisition © i 

his disquisi ion on names will have served its see 

pelped to disperse some of the fog that still ones =e e 

pistorical vision between the last glimmers of Minoan hist ‘d 
t gleams of Hellenic. ory an 


the firs 
onwards. i nti 

(ook 1 cia at in nea a ie rel genes Ni to. be Thracians in 
te d to assume that they crossed over to Lemnos from the Euronean as 100 
to the tonfusion of peoples and tongues on the island, at some date ae or er 
of on T , that the Pelasgi òf Lemnos, like those of ne ven 
i m FS hracian population from the European mainland before they 
‘i rlaid by the fuponvet from Anatolia. But no Thracian conquest of Lemnos is 
recorded by Herodotus, who is our authority for the Thracian conquest of the Pelasgi of 
smothrace (Book IT, chap. 51). The Lemnian picture would be simplified if it were 
ermissible to identify the non-Greek-speaking Sinties on Lemnos with the non-Greek- 
speaking Tuponvot, and to suppose that the Sinti in the Strymon Valley were an extreme 
outpost of Lemnian refugees which was planted here by King Alexander I of Macedon 
when he annexed the region between the Lower Axius and the Lower Strymon after 
479-478 B.C. The domain of the Sinti in the Strymon Valley, as defined by the site of 
the town of Heraclea Sintice, lies next door to Crestonia, where the presence of a 
Pelasgian settlement, ‘above the Tuponvor’, is attested in the fifth century B.C. by Hero- 


dotus (Book I, chap. 57). 
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‘ TURE’ WITH T 
ONS OF ‘THE INDUS CUL ie 

THE RELATIO IETY AND WITH THE INDIC SOCIETY 


SUMERIC SOCI : 
in the mairi body of this tudy; on: p: 108, the wiet nia faised, 
without attempting to answer, the question: “ er ‘the Indus 
Culture’ which has been brought to light by the Director-General 
of Archaeology in India, Sir John Mar shall, at Mohenjo-Daro and 
Harappi is a ‘colonial’ offshoot or variation of the Sumeric culture 
of the Tigris-Euphrates Delta, or whether it is an independent 
culture of the same species as the Sumeric but without any closer 
connexion with the Sumeric than is displayed by any other repre- 
sentative of this class of societies. It may be convenient for the 
reader to have set before him, in the original, the views of Sir John 
Marshall himself, who is the first authority on the subject. 

Sir John Marshall takes the view that ‘the Indus Culture’ is no 
more closely related to the Sumeric culture than it is to the cul- 
tures of the Egyptiac or the Minoan World. At the same time, he 
also takes the view that these four cultures have a special relation 
with one another which they do not share with the other repre- 
se a ae w : i oe constitute, in fact, a sub-species 

p ehind all four of them, he discerns a common 
parent—or, around all four, a common social environment—in th 
culture of the ‘Chalcolithic’ phase of material techni hi isis 
already diffused, at the simultaneous d ft eae ce 
tions, over the whole region, extendi ee 
face of the Atlas to the sorte are f ee ue oui cunts 
has since dried up (except for the vall en FA, hie’ 
the Afrasian Steppe. In fact, Sir J oh eta ee 
as to regard this common Afrasi Ch ae almost apes ot 
of which ‘the Indus Culture’ a halcolithic culture as a unity 
E en are mere ee Rene Sele 

ir John Marshall’ iti ae 
here, because the vie à a of these views needs to be quoted 
is not altogether the same te po aued in this Study of History 
d eals with the geneses of an Second Part of this Study, which 
ures which have arisen in Deae oe readied ing: tat 
in the several great river-valleys that 


they have all alike ari 
€ arisen j 
challenge presented bihe response to one identical challenge: the 


lands esi i 
Into the present An Sens a ee Afrasian grass- 
pe. en confronted by this 


1 Se a 
e IL C Gii) (b) 2, Pp. 302-18, above 


e 


i i I š 
, certain communiti CAW 
challenge i di | les amon the: 
fafa eur san ofthe ne Past 
: + Luphrates— e lo y 
this sam" epoch, into the jungle-swas and possibly ala of 
valleys of the Indus and of i mp that likewise read „at 


w 
ss really an independent kaak us Culture’ as well (if 


- ‘colonial’ expansion i » and 
gymeric coloni pansion ina latera not a produ 
-igi : ge). Inthi ct of 
e common Ongir, of the Egyptiac and the ce however, 
cultures (and 


ossibly also ‘the Indus Valley Culture’) i 
challenge is not regarded as making of la response to a common 
of trinity in unity in contradistinction to a three cultures a kind 
the same dass, ‘This ubb-classification see a the other cultures of 
because, in the writer’s view, any special r = rch for one reason, 
articular cultures are more convincing] = ay between the 
identic responses to a uniform halles then ee as independent 
from an age before this uniform challenge was pr ne 
eason for refusing to mak i presents. Aner’ 
r 1 ising ke a special sub-class of these particular 
cultures is that the same challenge of the desiccation of Afrasia 
evoked not only the river-valley cultures, in which there is an 
obvious uniformity of physical énvironment, but also the maritime 
culture of the Minoan World,! as well as the Nomadic Culture 
which is common to the desiccated Steppes of Afrasia and Eurasia. 
This Nomadic Culture is so distinctive that, if sub-classifications 
were to be made within the class, there would be more to be said 
for placing the Nomadic Culture ina sub-class by itself and includ- 


ing 1 - 11 the sedentar civilizations of the Old 
eae ee aa i ‘al sub-class out of the 


W king as ecl 
orld and the New, thar Itt a this showing, it has seemed 


Afrasian river-valley cultures 

ificati ach 
better to eschew any attempt at sub-classifications and to see e : 
n equal footing with one another as $ 
ses of societies calle 


and all of these societies On 4 cies 

many separate representatives of the spe stion whether 
‘Civilizations’. We have then to 28". tion in its 
the Indus Valley Culture’ 1s 4 oa eri 
whether it is a ‘colonial’ offshoot of the =. a js not qU 


; : : e 
Since this way of formulating e T nvenient for the t 


ag Sir John Marshall’s, it may Marshall’s view 
acquaint himself with Sir John Lane great 
n : : y i tha 
the following passage Le art an parcel > oss the broad 
“That this Indus Civilisation w de tended act 1r € GG) 2 
Civilisation which during the Chaleolit! x Jago, see Ih. 
P 1 For the genesis of the Minoan ulture in the below. 
P; 323-30, above. ` a further Part III. A» 
or the Nomadic Culture, $° f 


egean Archipe 


vol. iii, PP* iat 
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asian belt, and that it was intimately related to other branc 
FE in Western Persia and Mesopotamia, became clear almost 
from the first moment of its discovery. And this, indeed, was only to be 
expected. . .. With the contributions to the common stock of this 
civilisation made by the other great rivers of Afrasia—by the Nile i 
Egypt, by the Euphrates and Tigris in Mesopotamia, by the Kärün and 
Karkheh in Western Persia—we have long since been tolerably familiar, 
and we knew a little, too, of the part played by the Helmand. It can 
hardly surprise us, therefore, to find the river valleys of Sind and the 
Panjab—the broadest and richest of all the valleys of Southern Asia— 
taking their share in the evolution of this civilisation ; nor will it surprise 
us if, as the field of exploration widens, we find that the valleys of the 
Jumna and the Ganges in India, of the Oxus and other rivers of Trans. 
caspia, prove to have been vital centres of human activity and progress 
in the Chalcolithic Age. . , : | 
“In the nature of things a civilisation as widely diffused as the Chalco- 
lithic, with ramifications extending as far west as Thessaly and Southern 
Italy, and as far east, perhaps, as the Chinese provinces of Honan and 
Chih-li, could not have been h 


omogeneous throughout. The Peoples 
who participated in it were of different races, spoke different languages, 


wrote different characters, worshipped different deities, and in other 
ways displayed different orders of mentality. It is too much, therefore, 
to expect that there should have been a close correspondence in their 

» we must be careful not to exaggerate 


elf-centred 


hes of that 


™ Which is and every mode of 
far more than the diversity which distinguishes the 

taken from spinni ne Signs. Another typical illustration may be 
the thinner tiles. d weaving, On the Indus, cotton was used for 
important discover a22 the Nile, flax. Each in its own way was an 
uman knowledge” te a valuable contribution to the common stock z 
how to spin a h ut more valuable than either was the discovery © 
f woy * 2nd this discovery was the univers 
€n Civilised Wi 


: w to weave 
Ossessio) 
p n of the th orld—one of the many factors that 


various systems of 
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: in regarding thi C (i 

ti oe with the ink patie € as a more : C 41 

s the Sa ei ery. ess 9 

js the," jisation was centred had Ho of the mee whole, It 
eramic wa eys in which 


this civil d 

. ns adapte to local needs or ideas. à 

deg" er’s wheel and of how to fix et all tee ee and 
our e secret of 


the P? : : : 
secrets which are not likely to have been 1ng on the vessels by firi 
ring 


A à 
‘ examples—and m been dis : 
These P any more might be e independently, 


pat I mean by the fundamental unity o ed—will suffice to make 


clear W : 
+ is one that needs to be stressed, because this civilisation. The 


oin is ; z 
P nphasise the diversity of this civilisation, whi has been the fashion to 
3 


pomogeneity + and, in the case of the A ignoring its essential 


e NOW concerned, we should certainly ns with which we 
its evolution if 


we conceived of it as a wholly isolat : 
just as individual, just as national, aa e growth. It is 
the Sumerian, for example, or the Egyptian; as other branches are— 
the region where it took shape than the form and it is no less typical of 
sath, OF the latter of the Valley of oa er F of Southern Mesopo- 
few of its leading features, there are, first and he to mention but a 
houses, the unique character of which has eee the domestic 
and with the private houses must be coupled also he een emphasised; 
for which there is no parallel elsewhere until we jon yin ee 
times. A feature of another kind, but no less distinctive, is ere 
ably naturalistic quality of the Indus art, which is wholly unlike the 
contemporary art of Elam, Sumer or Egypt; another is the decoration 
of its painted pottery, easily distinguishable from any other red-and- 
black wares known to US, still more easily from the paler wares of 
Persia and Mesopotamia; another, the use of cotton instead of flax for 
light textiles ; another, the highly evolved type of the characters devised 


for writing. But behind these and manifold other traits that are peculiar 
national character, is à tissue o 


to the Indus Civilisation and give it its 

ideas, inventions, and discoveries which were the common property of 
the then Civilised World and cannot be traced to their ae 
sources. Some may have orig the Indus pee út ae 
must have been derived fr r owed, may Pe she rac mee 
regions, or in some cases inherited from earlier 48 n hen Ttication © 


Afrasia were perhaps Jess heterogeneo”: Such A grains; the growing 
animals; the cultivati te: aid of artificial canals and 


of society 


of fruits; the irrigation of (20 wi 
+ isatton 

embankments; the building of houses» i oe e dyeing of them 

cities; spinning and the weaving of textiles 27 nd the decoration of 

“er and the use 


in various colours; the usé of the potters von by rive 
‘ designs; m4 gatio Nd silver, of Ps 


dv with encaustic king of 80 

of wheeled vehicles on lane; e working ns of picture SEP ind semi- 
and of tin; the recording o sp € h b me bones shell n ase 
ashioning of ornaments ro a t 
Precious stones. Seeing thi! these 0 frasian belt 
9 civilisation throughout the enti” tne Indus Valley: 
of it in other regions as the are in tH 
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m the truth if we failed to recognise that 
“vilisation is an integral part of the whole. On the other 

the Indus Civilisatio phe aie, 05 He oti 


from the trut g | 
re a Oe Latures which are the special attributes of the 
and hz 


Indus Civilisation and which give it its local and national complexion.”1 
us 
| n between ‘the Indus Culture’ and 


iew of the relatio 1 
cu which is put forward by Sir John Marshall 
inde foregoing passage is based, as will be seen, upon evidence 


taken from a number of different spheres of social w ; for example 
from the material arts and from the art of writing de from religion. 
The religion of ‘the Indus Culture’ with its Seay E mother 
goddess, with its male god who performs the ne unction as 
the Minoan ‘Master and Mistress of the Animals a es being the 
prototype of Siva, with its tree-worship and personification of tree- 
spirits, and with its cult of phallic and baetylic STONES, seems to have 
more points of contact with the Minoan Religion and with latter- 
day Hinduism than with the Sumeric religion.3 As for the Indus 
script, Sir John Marshall’s collaborators, Messrs. C. J. Gadd and 
Sidney Smith, find no evidence of its having any direct connexion 
with the Sumeric script;+ while another collaborator, Professor 
Langdon, pronounces that ‘the Indus inscriptions resemble the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs far more than they do the Sumerian linear 
and cuneiform system’.s After a study, however, of some tablets 
inscribed with a prehistoric form of the Sumeric script which have 
been found at Jamdat Nasr in ‘Iraq, Professor Langdon adds in a 
post-script® that he wishes ‘to emphasise more definite connexion 
between the most archaic Sumerian script and the Indus Valley 
Sudy than’ he had been ‘disposed to admit in’ his ‘preceding 
oe a ne 
Culture’, in so far as this ie by the chronology of ‘the Indus 
The culture revealed in all the i yea ; have 
been excavated at Mohenjo-Daro į a of haman deposite thal nav" 
(excepe that- ihe bicher, Le the Lro Go ee ae 
John Marshall estimatess th. € later, strata are the meaner). Sir 
es? that these strata correspond, from first to 
1 Marshall, Si i 3 

Se so) por gene Pare and the Indus Civilisation (London 1935 

n religion, see I. C (i) (5), pp. 95-100, above. 


all, op. cit., vol. ; 
ull, OP. cit., vol. i, chap. 
ligion and the religio mee he ne points of special resemblance between 


Tree of Li 
mae the fantasy of mixed and Re oot ta 
4 Marshall animals in the role of offici ie onan ae fos a 
: Marshall; a4 ite yor ti, chap. xxii Ra | 
+ Op. cit., vol. ii, ch. xxig, 3 P: 41e 
n op. cit., loc. ci ae 
bee > P: 424. Cf. p. 427. 
Marshall, op. cit., Vol. ie 103 D 
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be in danger of straying fro 


8 In op. cit., loc. cit. 
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a span of about 500 years; but h 
jast» t? hich happons to have left its oe sie Pe particular 
i tis one articu ae represents no more than a in the debris 
al life-span of the Indus Culture’, The state w out of 

siti e ae Fe presupposes any nill ue 
antece ent a i routs and Sir John Marshall pan of 
ahe In us Cu ne à ave arisen out of the Afrasian ‘Chal ene 
culture’ independently, concludes that it is coeval with the a 
gae and with the pre-diluvian culture of E ne 
ylesopotam e , and finds indications of a lively a a 
the Indus Valley and both Sumer and Elam by the clo Hee 
millennium B.C. se of the 

jt remains to identify, if possible, the parti i 

during which the city at Mohenjo-Daro Ve ‘a = ad 
some evidence has come to light in the shape of seals, recognizable 
by their style as products of ‘the Indus Culture’, which have been 
unearthed In deposits, left by the Sumeric culture in ‘Iraq, of 
which we can approximately calculate the date. Five such seals are 
Sir John Marshall? and by Professor Langdon’ to prove, 


taken by 

py the Sumeric context in which they have been found, that ‘the 
Indus Culture’, in the stage revealed at Mohenjo-Daro, was older 
than the Dynasty of Akkad (in Sumeria imperabant circa 2652- 
2456 8.c.); and Sir John Marshall inferst that Mohenjo-Daro itself 
fourished between 3250 and 2750 B.c. On the strength of another 
‘Indus Culture’ seal found in ‘Iraq, another scholar, Mr. H. Frank- 
fort, the Field Director in ‘Iraq of the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago, concludes that ‘the Indus Culture’ of 
Mohenjo-Daro was contemporary with the Dynasty of Akkad 


rather than anterior to it.5 ; 
Even on this lower dating, it will be noticed that there is a 
chronological gap of at least 500 years between the terminal date of 
the history of ‘the Indus Culture’—at least, 4 
a the arrival in the Indus Valley of the a 
ruption out of the Eurasian Steppe into Indi 
Western Asia is to be dated, as Laye seen,” between 1900 B.C. 
and 1700 B.c. This chronological discontinuity betwe 
Culture’ and the advent of the Aryas, which 3s he 


chronological evidence, such as it is, 1S supporte 
antial evidence of Archaeology and of Literature. 
Uy | aad hall, op- cit., vol. 1, P: 

larshall, op. cit., vol. i, p. Ville 3 Mass cit. vol. i P: 194 a 


n Marshall o : x 
, op. cit., vol. il, P- 426. ; 
The See a letter from Mr. Pete dated Baghdad, sth y For the ole < an 
e chies newspaper of London on the 26th March 12 + 2 Geals ‘Ancient India 
tonological testimony of these seals, SEE Gadd, '4 ademy, VOl: ji (London 1934+ 
of the British caet o” On pP. 104-7» above. 


yle f | 
Milford) dat Ur’=offprint of Proceedings 
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‘A comparison of the Indus and Vedic cultures shows incontestab} 
dot they oe unrelated. Thus, the picture of indie Asya Society poe 
trayed in the Vedas is that of a partly pastoral, pany a People 
who have not yet emerged from the village state, who have no knowled è 
of life in cities or of the complex economic organization which such life 
implies, and whose houses are nondescript affairs constructed largely of 
bamboo. At Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, on the other hand, we have 
densely populated cities with solid, commodious houses of brick equipped 
with adequate sanitation, bathrooms, wells, and other amenities. ‘The 
metals which the Indo-Aryans used in the time of the Rigveda are gold 
and copper or bronze; but a little later, in the time of the Yajurveda and 
Atharvaveda, these metals are supplemented by silver and iron. Among 
the Indus people silver is commoner than gold, and utensils and vessels 
are sometimes made of stone—a relic of the Neolithic Age—as well as of 
copper and bronze. Of iron there is no vestige. For offensive weapons 
the Vedic-Aryans have the bow and arrow, spear, dagger, and axe, and 
for defensive armour the helmet and coat of mail. The Indus people 
also have the bow and arrow, spear, dagger, and axe, but, like the Meso- 
potamians and Egyptians, they have the mace as well, sometimes of 
stone, sometimes of metal; while, on the other hand, defensive armour 
is quite unknown to them—a fact which must have told against them in 
any contests with mailed and helmeted foes. The Vedic-Aryans are a 
nation of meat-eaters, who appear to have had a general aversion to fish, 
since there is no direct mention of fishing in the Vedas. With the Indus 
people fish is a common article of diet, and so too are molluscs, turtles, 
and other aquatic creatures. In the lives of the Vedic-Aryans the horse 
plays an important part, as it did in the lives of many nations from the 
northern grasslands. To the people of Mohenjo-Daro and Harappä the 
horse seems to have been unknown; it has no place, at any rate, among 
the many animals figured at these places; and though some bones of a 
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penjo- Piip was abhorrent. Among the 
Nic wo idence of its existence.” 
t À 
; unde? ther passage,? Sir John Marshall draws a comparison 
Jn A ie effacement of the memory of ‘the Indus Culture’ from 
petween t n of the subsequent Indic Society and the effacement of 
the traditio of the Minoan culture from the tradition of Hellas. 
the memo his chronological gap and this cultural discontinuity to 
How 1$ ar Without venturing to pronounce on the question 
be pe Indus Culture’ was an independent culture or : 
1 offshoot of the Sumeric culture, we may perhaps pn 
‘colonial o hiatus in the evidence, so long as it remains unbridge } 
out that a will permit us still to play with our conprar 
: other ’ a the arrival o 
in af tween the decay of Mohenjo Daro and a a 
ae he Indus Valley may have been temporarily a i outlying 
De and subordinate on hoe a A RE 
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ee ) which was the an conjecture proves to hit 
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1 Marshall, op. cit., vol. 1, PP: 3 For thi 


2 In op. cit., vol. i, p. viii. 
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THE UNIFORMITY THEORY AND THE DIFFU 
THEORY 

IN the relevant chapter, we have contradicted two of the Principal 
dogmas of ‘the Diffusionist School’ of contemporary British anthro. 
pologists in two statements: the first being, ‘We have found no 
evidence that any living civilization, either Western or non-Western. 
is in any way related to the Egyptiac’; the second, ‘It is Certain 
that none of them are related to any of the four extinct Civilizations 
of the New World.’! These two negative statements, which we 
have made en passant, may appear, as they stand, to be as curtly 
dogmatic as the usual formulations of the two contrary dogmas of 
the ‘Diffusionist’ creed. It therefore seems desirable to look more 
closely into the issue between the Diffusion Theory and the 
Uniformity Theory of the acquisition of techniques and aptitudes 
and institutions and ideas—partly in order to make sure that we do 
not do less than justice to ‘the Diffusionist School’, but still more 
because this is an issue which will continue to arise in the course of 
this Study. 

The British Diffusionists are believers in ‘the Unity of Civiliza- 
tion’ in a special sense: not as a fact of yesterday or to-morrow, 
which has just been accomplished, or is just about to be accom- 
plished, by the world-wide diffusion of our own Western Civiliza- 
tion on the economic plane,? but as a fact which was accomplished 
several thousand years ago by the diffusion of an older civilization, 
the Egyptiac. In their belief, the Egyptiac Civilization is some- 
thing unique; for they believe that the Egyptiac World is the one 
and only place in which such a thing as a civilization has ever yet 
been created independently, without assistance from outside. All 
other manifestations of the species of society called civilizations are 
regarded by these British Diffusionists as derivative. They seek 
to reduce the semblance of plurality to an original underlying unity 
by deriving all these other civilizations from the Egyptiac Civiliza- 
tion ; and they apply this method of reduction to the pre-Columbian 
civilizations of the New World as well as to the non-Egyptiac civili- 
zations of the Old World. Not content with explaining the origin 
of all the civilizations of the Old World by postulating the diffusion 
of the Egyptiac culture from the meeting-place of the three 

> X C (iii) (6), p. 164, above. 
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This bare summary of the British Dimer: 
canonical form is perhaps sufficiens tae sionist Doctrine in its 
extent, it 18 unacceptable. No one, of icate why, and to what 
equally dogmatic doctrinaire of ‘the ine was not an 
geek to deny the validity of the Diffusion aoe School’ would 
cursory emp! ical survey of recorded histo in in toto. The most 
Singer's sewing-machines retrorsum to the fae a history of 
makes it manifest that Diffusion has been a of i ne 
which the techniques and aptitudes and titi aid: idea 7 
human societies have actually been acquired; and at a Bree 
of this Study we shall be tracing out some of the processes of 
Difusion for ourselves when we examine the contacts between 
civilizations and barbarians in Part VIII and the contacts which 
civilizations have had with one another—in Space in Part IX and 
in Time in Part X. Moreover, it is no doubt theoretically possible 
that the diffusion of the achievements of one single original 
civilization might account for the existence of all the representa- 
tives of the species that are known up to date. But this is clearly 
the limit of the Diffusion Theory’s legitimate application. For, ex 
hypothesi, the theory cannot be called upon to account for the 

f ; ly diffused hypothetical primary 
original creation of the subsequently 
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ired by any manifestatio 
“pi i have been acquire ) nof 
Le in de. instance. One. of these alternative means jg 

gi I creation, since without creation the diffusion of the pro. 
so le ex hypothesi. At the same time, it ig 


s of creation is impossib pot 
He, : dmissible to ascribe every acquisition of every quality by eve 
not a separate and original creative 


i cies to a 
representative of every spe c r , 
P irical observation shows us that, in any species, 


act, since our empl S on s! , y 
the creative individuals are in a minority, and that, in the life of any 


creative individual, his creative acts are rare events. ao in any 
objective study of the process of acquisition ie = — terms, the 
process of genesis and growth), we have em ow for i € Fr 
side by side, of two different principles: the principle of the Uni- 
formityof Nature and the principle of Diffusion through Radiation. 
and-Mimesis. The Uniformity of Nature guarantees that the germ 
or spark of creative power which is manifested in one or more 
representatives of a species is capable of reappearing in any other 
representative of the same species, though experience enables us to 
predict with confidence that, as a matter of fact, the creative gift 
will prove to be confined in practice to a rather small minority. 
Conversely, the same experience informs us that Diffusion is the 
means by which acquisitions are actually made in many cases, and 
perhaps in the majority. The proper task of the student of Life is 
not to magnify the potency of either principle tendenciously at the 
other principle’s expense but to render to both principles their real 
due. Our attitude should be not fanatical but scientific; and our 
method not dogmatic but empirical. The right attitude of mind _ 
has been described, towards the close of a classical work of scholar- 
ship, by the greatest of living comparative anthropologists: 

‘If there is one general conclusion which seems to emerge from the 
mass of particulars, I venture to thin 


I t k that it is the essential similarity 
in the working of the less d i 
which comespanila to th ae a d “thele bodily. frame 


the essential similarity in their bodily frame 
similarity by ei anatomy. But while this general mental 
our saad ae mae be taken as established, we must always be on 
which may be and ae to it a multitude of particular resemblances 
more certain than th oe due to simple diffusion, since nothing is 
each other many of p in atts and ror men have borrowed from 
institutions. To sift er Arts and crafts, their ideas, customs and 
independently evolved aige Clements of culture which a race has 
Which it has derived fr and to distinguish them accurately from those 
delicacy, which promises o'ar races is a task of extreme difficulty and 
come; indeed S to occupy students of Man for a long time to 


so 
» 50 complex are the facts and so imperfect in most cases 18 
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ess of thought in the Diffusionist ca of temper and eee 
the curious vein of intolerance by which eee fault of bein, 
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ear to be an suas as though the Mère Sone Diffusionists 
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other schoo Re ais. de the truth abes ee 
of common ? esse 
our contemporary British Diffusioni 
the phenomenon of Diffusion in general, in all +: 
| all tim 
be dominated by the ephemeral fact of the conte 
wide diffusion of our Western Civilization—an inst 
which hap i 10 ae large just here and just n 
fest—though mainty unconscious—distortion of our British Dif- 
fusionists Vision through this cause, we have a conspicuous illus- 
tration of that ‘relativity of historical thought’ which has been the 
first subject to engage our attention in this Study.2 On these 
accounts, it seems advisable to carry our criticism of the British 
Diffusionist Doctrine rather further. 

There are, in fact, two fallacies in the assumption that the 
geneses of civilizations can be accounted for by the fact that certain 
techniques and aptitudes and institutions and ideas can be proved 
historically to have been acquired, by the majority of those who 
have eventually acquired them, through the process of Diffusion. 

Diffusion does, of course, account for the present uy of 
such modern Western manufactures as Singer ue ar A 
Mauser rifles, and Manchester cotton goods. More than oo 

ili n the part of a certain num er o 
accounts for the present ability, O rifles and cotton goods 
non-Western communities, to manufacture rocesses. Diffusion 
for themselves by a mastery of the Ve Le Alphabet, which 
accounts likewise for the ubiquity of the ee known script that 
has now killed out and superseded ey except the Sinic.’ 

S ever been invented by any other § 

grd edition, 
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which are perhaps a that the rifle has attained its ubiquity 
notation.2 But the fact © ace where it was once, and once 
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nuer 1 

earlier ubiquity exclusive q equally probable, that the bow-and- 
ne ae ot only through diffusion from one 
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h independent invention in © ; 
eu ue the technique of spinning and weaving by 


: : to a single point of origin 

hinery can be traced O rigin, 
pe en cellier must be traceable to a single point of 
ion ae This dogmatic line of argument from inference in 


circumstances in which the inference is manifestly inconclusive is 
our British Diffusionists’ first major fallacy. Their second major 
fallacy lies in the tacit assumption that the essence of what we mean 
by a civilization is comprised either in those things that can be 
proved to have become ubiquitous through diffusion, or in those 
other things that may be inferred inconclusively to have attained 
their ubiquity through the same means on the strength of analogy. 
_, As a matter of fact, it is instructive to take a glance at our fore- 
going list of the proved and acknowledged triumphs of Diffusion; 
for we have certainly hit upon the notorious examples which 
naturally come first to mind, and one glance is enough to show that 
they are all trivialities which do not touch the heart of what we 


of the Sinic Script is no | i i i i 
has been inherited directly fromthe, re even in the Far Eastern World, where this script 
China, the substitution of the Lati ie Sinic Civilization. In Japan, and even in 
saree nder consideration, in form of the Alphabet for the Sinic script is now 

Not merely the exi ili 
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Columbian times (see N emselves how to make rubbe, bul and rubl lls in pre- 
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. ? One may perhaps ada on Elander), p, 13) ed 
eae. hich may be regarded sey Ty technique of infantry-fighting in phalanx forma- 
in ee is the stele of the S umeric invention, since the earliest evidence for its 
T some time b umeric militarist Eannatum of Lagash (dominabatur 
i the Egyptiac | circa 2800 B.c.). Thereafter we find the 
Century B.C.: see Gey, yy tates round th and in the Hellenic; and in the latter world 
+: Macedonien by. Aegean into Macedonia (perhaps in the 
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a onwards in F] the pha anx tae » Book I, chap. 43). Finally, 1 the 
* anders and N ning up, from the twelfth century of the 
ld by the din dard Western ete Italy, and thereafter in Switzerland 
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o the minds of one school among our cont surdity is plausible 
scholars, this 1$ presumably because they lave he Western 
brought up 1n an ultra-modern social ra een born and 
material plane of human life looms large out of a in which the 
the spiritual.’ Proportion to 
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We are here conteonted, once'again, by the relativity of historical 
thought. The ultra-modern Western scholar is apt to be betrayed 
insidiously, by the mental atmosphere in which his mind is on 
strained to work, into persuading himself that, because Western 
sewing-machines and Western rifles and Western cotton goods 
have been diffused throughout the Orthodox Christian and Islamic 
and Hindu and Far Eastern worlds in these latter days, this 
difusion of Western knick-knacks is tantamount to the conversion of 
these four other living societies to our Western Civilization. For 
those Westerners that have eyes to see, there is no obligation to 
accept this preposterous hallucination; and in this Study we have 
had occasion to see through it more than once already: At this 


d i Western knick-knacks with all the 
Je ae antes the living non-Western 
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can nevertheless lift up their heads and justly boast that, though 
they ‘sink in deep mire, where there is no standing » and are ‘co 
into deep waters, where the floods overflow them, yet stil] ‘the 
waters are’ not ‘come in unto’ their soul’ . In spite of 
whelming diffusion of our Western material technique, these non. 
Western civilizations can still call their souls their own, In their 
inner spiritual life, which is their real life, it is as true as ever, for 
them, that ‘the Earth is the Lord s and the fulness thereof, the 
world and they that dwell therein’; and if ever they do open the 
‘everlasting doors’ of their spiritual citadel, it will assuredly not be 
in order to grant admittance to the spirit that has been embodied in 
i or a Ford. ; s 
a oe accident that the outstanding triumphs of Diffusion are 
mostly trivial and external and few of them intimate or profound; 
for, as we shall have occasion to observe at later points in this 
Study,3 the process of Radiation-and-Mimesis, through which 
Diffusion works in human affairs, is vigorous and effective in 
inverse ratio to the value and importance of the ‘social properties 
that are conveyed by it from the communicative party to the 
receptive party in this social commerce. ‘The process operates with 
the greatest rapidity and the longest range on the economic plane; 
less quickly and penetratingly on the political plane; and least 
potently of all on the cultural or spiritual plane. It is the easiest 
thing in the world for a Western manufacturer to export a sewing- 
machine to Bombay or Shanghai. It is infinitely harder for a 
Western man of science or a Western poet or a Western saint to 
kindle in non-Western souls the spiritual flame that is alight in his 
own. Thus the importance of Diffusion in human history will be 
vastly over-estimated if it is accepted at its face value in quantita- 
tive terms; for the greater the volume of the social commerce, the 
lower, as a rule, is the spiritual value of the social goods that are 
exchanged.* 
On this showing it seems both legitimate and desirable, here and 
now, to emphasize the part that has been played in human history 
by original creation, while being careful to give Diffusion no less 
than its due. And we may remind ourselves that the spark or germ 
of original creation may burst into flame or flower in any mani- 


festation of Life in virtue of the principle of the Uniformity of 
Nature. 


We may at least go so far as to place the onus probandi on the 
Diffusionists’ shoulders in cases where it is an open question 
our ne 2 and r. 2 Psalm xxiv. 1 below 
See ER des J ~ I. a elow, 

as well as Parts WP ana it PP. 151-2, and V. C (i) (c) 3, vol. v, pp. 196-203, 


‘This proposition is discussed in Part IX below. 
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stages of Man’s histoty, substantially the same in constitution 
nervous processes, SO the mind has certain pema characteristics, 
powers and methods of action.!... This simi oa in the Operation of 
the brain is seen in the nineteenth-century intellects of Darwin a 
Russell Wallace, which, working on the same data, arrived simultaneous} 
at the Theory of Evolution;? and it accounts for numerous claims in the 
same age to priority with respect to the a eae or discovery, 
The similar operations of the common te of the Race—more fra5. 
mentary in their data, more rudimentary in t o es and vaguer i 
their results—explain the appearance of such eliefs = institutions as 
Totemism, Exogamy, and the m i P rituals, 1n most widely 
les and portions of the . . 
ess the sige for the thoughts and inferences of Primitive 
Man are very limited and are much the same everywhere. The nearer 
we come to the earliest type of Man, the more the means to his ends 
tend to coincide over the whole Race, as is shown by flint tools and 
weapons scattered all over the World and in many strata of Time. Hence 
the similarity of the means he takes in various peoples and ages to 
express his early religious and social ideas, and to attain his crude moral 
and spiritual ends.’4 


In the two foregoing passages the potency of the principle of the 
Uniformity of Nature in human affairs is effectively brought out; 
but such representations as these are sometimes met with the 
objection that certain inventions—e.g. the invention of the metal- 
lurgical art—are so complicated that they virtually must have been 


unique. The test case of metallurgy is presented as follows by a 
distinguished living archaeologist: 


‘ “Where did the revolutionary discovery of metallurgy originate?” 
It is, of course, theoretically possible that the properties of copper were 
independently realised in Egypt and Hither Asia, or even in illiterate 
Spain and Hungary, and that the barbarians of Cornwall and Bohemia 
spontaneously hit upon the alloy, known before 3000 B.c. in Sumer and 
India. Practically, in the case of the Old World where the first metal- 
using civilisations had such wide foreign relations and were bound 
together by so many common traits, no one, unprejudiced by the 
passions evoked by a perverse Diffusionism, will suggest that all the 
complex processes involved were elaborated separately at two or more 
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cast these metals. ‘In all parts where at the time of the Discovery 
the Bronze Age prevailed, that cultural stage—which appears to 
have originated in the region surrounding Lake Titicaca—had been 
preceded by a copper age.’3 In Colombia and Central America, 
moreover, h, bronze was still unknown—in con- 
trast to the knowledge © well as copper which was 
current, by then, in Mexico on the one side as well as in Peru on the 
other. These facts demonstr them, that the unquestion- 
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ably abstruse art of making and working bronze was not introduce 
into the New World all of a piece (as it must have been if it had been 
introduced by Diffusion from the Old World), but was invented 
out of the prior art of copper-working in the New World indepen- 
this independent invention mig, 
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ical discoveries of the Mayas can be demonstrated, 
Pea y to have been made independently of the identica] 
discoveries in the Babylonic World; and in genea the original 
creative capacity and achievement of the peoples who were in 
occupation of the New World, before its discovery by the Euro. 
peans, is summed up by Nordenskiöld in the following terms: 


‘ : admit that the Indians’ contribution—as dis. 
Mele E S the cultural progress of ie à considerable, 
It may even surpass that of the Teutonic De es Te mE the era 
receding the discovery of America. It is a proven fact that the Indians 
fase achieved many co He e ae ss 
i own in the orld. | rel an 
des tee ae eee to exceptional geophysical conditions. They 
have further made a number of inventions in connexion with culture- 
elements that in post-Columbian times have been introduced to them by 
Whites and Negroes. Many inventions have in America such an isolated 
area of distribution that they may properly be supposed to have been 
made there. Seeing that the Indians have discovered and invented a 
great deal that was unknown in the Old World at the time of the 
discovery of America, it does not seem unreasonable to wonder whethen 
they may not also have invented something or other that also was known 
there. The actual fact of their having done so is proved by it being 
possible to trace several inventions of that class from their simplest to 
their most elaborate forms. In the case of certain very important inven- 
tions it can be shown that in America they in all probability were 
preceded by simpler devices founded on the same principles.” 


If this cumulative testimony from historians and archaeologists 
and anthropologists has failed to convince the reader that every 
human society is a potential vehicle of the creative spirit in virtue 
of the uniformity of a Human Nature which is instinct with this 
creative power, then we will win our case by calling next into the 
witness-box an eminent zoologist, to be followed by an eminent 


physiologist who is still more eminent as a philosopher. The 
zoologist shall speak first: 


hs . . have time’, he says, ‘to dwell on only a few of the many con- 
siderations suggested by the singular parallelisms or convergencies 
een the su ad the Ants, such as the development in both of 
wingless worker and soldier cast imi i -growing 
habits, trophallucie, astes, similar nesting and fungus-g: 


y relations to guests, &c. The duplication of these 
phenomena In groups so wide asunder that they are placed by the 
systematists at the o 


Pposite poles of our classification of insects, may be 
1 Nordensk 


iöld, E.: ifications i; ; : ns 
(Göteborg 1930, Baday pe aeni Se ces den Tela a a 


i : ae ee further the same author’s résumé in seventeen 
nait p.746 of his Origin of the Indian Civilisations of South America, in which he 
the rimiti : sr and differences and the contact and absence of contact between 
ileo beteta heila $ pe civilizations of the New World among themselves, an 
Old World and of De the New World, taken as a whole, and the cultures © 
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Monsieur Henri Bergson; and dis mie a scholar than 
take from him is presented in the most famous of Me going to 
works. In a characteristic passage of L’Evolution Gi ee 
masterly physiological study, on comparative lines, of tes 
Vertebrates and the eye of the Molluscs leads up to the Piloting 


philosophical result: 


i ‘At every instant, before our eyes, Nature arrives at identical results, 
in species which are sometimes close to one another, by embryo-genical 
rocesses which are altogether diverse. . - To take, as a case in point, . . 
our comparison between the eye of the Vertebrates and the eye of the 
Molluscs, we shall observe that, in the Vertebrates, the retina is pro- 
duced by an expansion that is emitted by the rudiment of the brain in 
the young embryo. i i ntre that has transferre 
itself to the periphery- On the other hand, in the Molluscs, the retina 
derives from the ectoderm directly, and not indirectly through the 
cephalus. Here, again, we real y 


intermediary form of the embryonic en 
have two different evolutionary processes which result, in an and in 
the Scallop, in the development of an identical retina 
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of every physical variety are able to interbreed, while hum. 
beings of every cultural variety are able to master one another's 
languages and to exchange their ideas. F4 

Perhaps we have now sufficiently reasserted the 
original creation, and the role of the Uniformity of Nature, in 
human affairs; but, in our desire to restore a just balance between 
the Uniformity Theory and the Diffusion Theory, we must be on 
our guard against depreciating, as well as against Over-estimating 
the historical part which Diffusion has actually played. It may 
therefore be well to examine, briefly, the role of Diffusion, in 
contrast to original creation, in the geneses of civilizations both of 
the ‘unrelated’ and of the ‘related’ class. 

The ‘unrelated’ civilizations, as we have found in another chapter, 
have apparently emerged through the mutation, into civilizations, 
of primitive societies; and if we inquire into the role of Diffusion 
here we shall observe at least two instances in which more than one 
civilization has emerged from a single society of a transitional 
character: from a society, that is to say, which has not yet taken the 
shape of a civilization, though it has already differentiated itself 
from the primitive societies pure and simple. 

One of these intermediate societies out of which several civiliza- 
tions have sprung is that Afrasian culture in which Sir John 
Marshall discerns the common substratum of ‘the Indus Culture’ 
and the Sumeric culture and the Egyptiac and the Minoan.? The 
antecedent diffusion of this common intermediary culture from the 
Atlantic to the Indian Ocean over the vast Afrasian area within 
which—at four separate points—the four civilizations in question 
afterwards arose, is the cause to which Sir John Marshall ascribes 
the points of family likeness which these four civilizations display 
when they are compared with one another and are contrasted with 
the remaining representatives of the species. And this common 
substratum of culture, within these geographical limits, upon 
which the archaeologist strikes when he digs down below the 
foundations of the four Afrasian civilizations, is also encountered 
by the anthropologist when he makes his own researches for his own 
hidden treasure in the same area, Having once cited Sir James 
Frazer on behalf of the Uniformity of Nature, we are in duty 
bound to cite him on behalf of Diffusion as well. 

‘If there is any truth in the analysis of the Saturnalia and kindred 
festivals which I have now brought to a close, it seems to point a 
remarkable homogeneity of civilisation. throughout South-Easte™ 
Europe and Western Asia in prehistoric times. . . . In the far east 


1 In II. A, on p. 188, above. e Indus 


2 See the passage quoted from Sir John Marshall’s Mohenjo-Daro and th 
Civilisation in I. C (i) (6), Annex III, on pp. 417-20, above. 
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now Southern Mexıco, at one end, to what are ing from what is 
Venezuela and Ecuador at the other. Over this ae ee and 
fathers of ‘the Archaic Culture’ appear to have hin is age, the 
agriculture and an art of pottery and an art of on ee í 

à whic 
the common, foundations of the corresponding arts Ti ie 
, 

found in à higher stage of development at a later date in both the 
Mayan World and the Andean.’ 

Thus the Mayan and Andean civilizations in the New World, as 
well as the Indus Culture’ and the Sumeric, Egyptiac, and Minoan 
civilizations 1n the Old World, are found to possess certain 
characteristics in common which are traceable, in each of these two 
instances, to an antecedent process of Diffusion. In the light of 
this, are we to say that we really find ourselves in the presence, Not 
of six separate and independent civilizations, but of two and two 
only—one in Afrasia and the other in Tropical America—which 
have each spread by Diffusion to such an extent that they have 
assumed a superficial appearance of multiplicity: MO Jee 
which is contradicted, nevertheless, by the, fundamenta, The 

he time 1n either case? NE 
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Central America at some very remote period possessed a 
origin. By this I do not mean that in some particular localit 
Central America, at an earlier date than elsewhere, there exis 
highly developed civilisation from which the South Americ 
civilisations took their rise, but that in America, in differe 
from a more primitive stage, and more or less independent of each other, 


the high cultures developed. Here development in the main Proceeded 
on parallel lines, and in parts arrived at very divergent results,’! 


Common 
y, say in 
ted some 
an higher 
nt regions 


The truth is that, although the two civilizations of the first 
generation in the New World and the four civilizations of the first 
generation in Afrasia may have emerged, in each case, from a 
common substratum which was intermediate in its cultural level 
between the relatively low level of the preceding and surrounding 
primitive cultures and the relatively high level of the subsequently 
super-imposed civilizations, these civilizations cannot be regarded 
simply as the automatic products of the diffusion of that ‘archaic 
culture’ which is the common platform upon which they severally 
stand. As we have seen at other points in this Study, every one of 
these civilizations has differentiated itself from the common 
archaic culture by a dynamic act;? and each of these separate and 
independent dynamic acts has taken the form of an individual 
response to a particular challenge. The Mayan Civilization arose 
out of the American ‘Archaic Culture’ in response to the challenge 
of the rain-soaked tropical forest,3 in contrast to the Andean 
Civilization, which arose out of the same ‘Archaic Culture’ in 
response to the antithetical challenge of the waterless desert.4 And 
in Afrasia, while it is true that the first impetus to the rise of the 
four Afrasian civilizations was given by a common challenge in the 
shape of the simultaneous desiccation of the grass-lands from one 
end of Afrasia to the others it is equally significant that a second 
and final impetus was given, in each case, by a peculiar local 
challenge which evoked an individual response. ‘The Minoan 
Civilization was a response to the challenge of the sea, the 
Egyptiac Civilization a response to the challenge of the Nile,’ u 
Sumeric a response to the challenge of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
while ‘the Indus Culture’ (on the assumption that it is to be 
reckoned as an independent civilization in its own-right) was à 
i ar to the challenge of the river after which it has been 
named. 


1 Nordenskiöld, E.: Origin of the Indian Civilisations in South America (Göteborg 
1931, Elander), p. 70. 2 See Part II. A, p. 188, abov™ 
See II. C (ii) (b) 2, p. 321, above. 6 
See II. C (ii) (b) 2, pp. 321-3, above. 
See II. C i) (b) 2, pp. 302-6, above. 
See II. C (ii) (b) 2, pp. 323-30, above. 
See II. C (ii) (b) 2, pp. 306-15, above. b 
8 See II. C (ii) (b) 2, pp. 315-18, above. 9 See I. C (i) (b), Annex II, a 
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that genesis through relation to an antecedent civilization : 
other words, through Diffusion in a certain sense of the term rl a 
only form of genesis by which civilizations have actually stig 
brought to birth at any time since the first generation.! In se 
however, to estimate this form of Diffusion at its true importane 
we must remind ourselves of the way in which it works; and a 
matter of fact, it works by contraries. Si 

A ‘related’ civilization is one which is created by the proletariat 
—either internal or external—of the antecedent civilization with 
which it is in relation; and we have already seen what the relation 
of a proletariat to a dominant minority is.? It is not a relation of 
Radiation-and-Mimesis but a relation of Challenge-and-Response, 
And the dynamic act in which the creation of a new civilization by 
a proletariat is accomplished is not an act of conversion but an act 
of secession—not a centripetal movement but a centrifugal one. 
The creative proletariat is not seeking to enter into an apostolic 
succession through a ‘laying on of hands’ on the part of a creative 
minority in the society to which it belongs; the proletariat is 
revolting against the domination of a minority which has ceased to 
be attractive because it has lost its creative power. Thus it will be 
seen that, in the geneses of the ‘related’, as in those of the ‘unrelated’, 
civilizations, Diffusion plays only a minor part. The Diffusion of 
the antecedent civilization may provide the stimulus to creation, 
but it cannot itself be identical with the creative force, since, ex 
hypothesi, it emanates from a source which has already become 
impotent. The creator, in this case, is a proletariat which resists 
the diffusion of the dead and deadening culture of the dominant 
minority ; and this creative proletariat performs its act of creation 
by kicking against the pricks. . 

So much for the role of Diffusion in the geneses of civilizations. 


1 See Part II. A, pp. 185-7, above. 
2 See I. C (i) (a), pp. 54-6; and compare Part II. A, pp. 187-8 and 195-6, above- 
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In the first place, ‘History’, in the popular sense of 
the social phenomena of civilizations, does not really pres 
facts, all the facts, and nothing but the facts in the lives of ma the 
of this species. Besides presenting facts, it has recourse to in 
and it appeals to laws; and on the other hand there are oie 
facts which it leaves alone because they are not grist to its sail 

‘History’ grew out of Mythology, a primary intuitive form 
apprehension and expression in which the Drama and the Nove] like 
wise took their origin. In Mythology, the distinction between facts 

: : 1. SLT: ; ; S$ 
and fictions is left undrawn ;! and while ‘History’ has differentiated 
itself from Mythology by making an effort to extract the facts, it has 
never succeeded in dispensing with fictitious elements altogether 

For instance, it is hardly possible to write two consecutive lines 
of historical narrative without introducing fictitious personifica- 
tions of institutions? and ascribing to them anthropomorphically 
the desires, feelings, thoughts, actions, and in fact all the psychic 
activities of human beings. In so doing, we are succumbing to ‘the 
pathetic fallacy’ just as much as if we were personifying the objects 
and forces of inanimate Nature; for though institutions are mani- 
festations of Life, and of human life, they are not human beings 
and do not become persons in virtue of being personified in a 
figure of speech. In making use of these mythological counters 
we are misrepresenting reality ;3 yet, however conscious we may be 
of their falsifying effect, we cannot do without them. 

For example, if we are recording the history of our Western 

` Society in our day, we cannot avoid using the mythological proper 
names of the states into which this society is at present articulated 
—Britain, France, Czechoslovakia, and their sixty or seventy 


the study of 


A i 
moinats pGdAov ra kalódov, ý Ò’ ioropia tà kab’ ékaorov àéyer čari dé kaPdAov pe TÂ Tow 
Tà mot’ drra ovpBaiver \éyew Ñ mpáTrew karà rò ekòs } 76 dvayxatov—ob aroxalerat 7 
moimois évéuara émuribeuév" rô Ôè kab’ ékaorov ri” AAkiBidôns Expager 7 Tt enabler. 
“The historian differs from the poet in this, that the historian presents what did happen 
while the poet presents what might happen. For this reason Poetry is more phie- 
sophic and less trivial than History; for Poetry presents generalities, History mere) 
particulars. Generalities mean the kind of thing that this or that person is apt or oe 
to say or do; and this is what Poetry aims at presenting under the mask of the prop 
names which it confers on its characters. Particulars mean what Alcibiades did or 
done to him.’ to be 
In identifying the creations of ‘Fiction’ with generalities, Aristotle would appear e, in 
confusing the technique of the Drama and the Novel with the technique of Science 
order to distinguish them both from the technique of ‘History’ (so called). a child 
1 How this is psychologically possible may be understood by observing how 
takèn a fee oy a 
2 For the nature of institutions, see pp. —5, below. à vess 
3 ‘We must avoid thinking of either Suns erie Community as ends in theme) are 
as self-subsistent and individual realities similar to, or greater than, the person nmunity 
members of them. We must never say that the State desires this or the à R the only 
wills that or the Church is aiming at so-and-so, without realizing clearly t a become 
wills that really exist are the wills of the individual human beings who havs p’ of an 
members of these bodies. There is no such thing, strictly speaking, aS the èm (Cole, 
association or institution; there are only the co-operating wills of its mem 
G. D. H.: Social Theory (London 1920, Methuen), p. 22.) 
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other associations of 


human beings were repre 

tive names of their members in the slat ate by the Collec. 
for Athens, of Aakedauévio for Sparta, of èv rée fori, Mao 
ment, oi fiacra for a church, of dpdzopes for a fraternit Gover, 
second usage is realistic in appearance ty? Thi 


| ic rather than 
expressive of reality as it is.3 It does not 


genuine, 
ine] 
) answer the . y 
“Did all or only some of the Lacedaemonians do thie tions. 


: : á is : 
And, if only some of them, how did these arrive at their ston that? 
will” and how did they impose it on their bas 


fellow citi 

i - ; zens? 
order to come to grips with reality we should hren 
absurdum—to record the same transaction from t 


est 
he persona] Stand. 
3* and even ; 


° : if 
lish this labour, 2 


goal, for we should 


point of every Lacedaemonian citizen in turn 
had the information and the industry to accomp 
should find ourselves hardly any nearer to our 
still have somehow to compose or abstract a single narrative from 
the several thousand different narratives which we should haye 
accumulated. This is a feat which our minds, as they are, could 
only perform intuitively, and, in this last step, the leap in the dark 
would be just as great as the intuitional leap which we make when 
we take as our jumping-off-ground not the collective name òi 
Aakedauudvior but the name of the tutelary Goddess of the Lacedae- 
monian state, *A0dva XaAklouwos. It seems wiser to admit to our- 
selves that it is at present beyond our intellectual capacity to 
express the realities of institutions in direct terms; that we can only 
present institutions through the medium of fictions which mis- 
represent the realities for which they stand; that the best that we 
can hope to do is to make full allowance all the time for a distorting 
effect which we cannot avoid; and that we shall be least likely to 


the British lion which is the counterpart of John Bull, the Gallic cock which is the 
counterpart of Marianne, and the Austrian, Prussian, Russian, Polish, and American 
eagles. a 
í There were, of course, variations on this usage. For instance, the constitutional 
monarchy of Macedonia was represented by coupling the community name with me 
name of the reigning king, as ‘King Antigonus and the Macedonians’ (see Tarn, W. V al 
Hellenistic Civilisation (London 1927, Arnold), p. 44). On the other hand, the ce 
designation of the Roman State, ‘Senatus Populusque Romanus’, which SE dar 
tutes the names of two component institutions for the name of the institution whi ned 
together compose, is nearer to our modern Western usage than to the usual prac 
the Hellenic World. eee k 
2 These two Hellenic usages had their counterparts in our Western Society, S hena | 
and Middle Ages, when states were sometimes presented under the guise © a Englan d, 
St. Mark of Venice with his winged lion, St. Denis of France, St. George o ns ander 
St. Peter of the Holy See) and sometimes as incarnated in their reigning PoS usage 
their territorial titles (e.g. ‘France’ meaning ‘the King of France’ in Shakspe Ore the tere 
which still survives in England in the signatures of bishops, who oo «hen the 
torial title of their bishopric for their personal surname, and of peers, , 
personal surnames are replaced by place-names in their titles). tañ E uhemerus's 
3 It does not dispose of the problem of institutions, any more of the problem © 
theory that the Olympian Gods were deified human beings disposes re 
eli pion. te cess beings 
8 + This problem of the relation between a society and the individual human 
are its ‘members’ is discussed further in III. C (ii), vol. iii, below. 
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; may take note of certain works of literature 1. 
Py meee sich public affairs in the histories of civilizations aÈ 
for this reason can only be classified as historical, although a 
technique of ‘fiction’ is employed Bese ets so that these Works 
are indistinguishable in form from other dramas and n 


Nd novels, Such 
works are Aeschylus’s Persae, Thomas Hardy’s The Dynast, 
I ’ 


Feuchtwanger’s Few Süss, and Benet’s John Brown’s Body, 
So much for the recourse to fiction in ‘History : As for ta es 
to scientific laws, we may remind our Western historians 


A Jans that th 
have latterly taken into their service a number of ancillary Sciences 
which formulate general laws not about those primitive SOCietieg 
which are the province of Anthropology, but about Civilizations, 
Such sciences are Political Economy,” Political Science, and Artis. 
tic and Literary Criticism.? Our historians are apt to pride them- 
selves on the enrolment of these scientific auxiliaries as being the 
greatest advance which the study of history has made in recent 
times; and we may venture to agree with them in this without 
exposing ourselves to a charge of inconsistency ; for while we have 
criticized them at the beginning of this Study‘ for trying to apply 
the technique of Science outside its province, we have never 
objected to their employing the sciences in a menial capacity as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. The Israelites, who were 
forbidden to adopt the practices of the heathen, were permitted to 
enslave the Gibeonites and spoil the Egyptians; and so for us 
historians, in the intellectual arena, fas est et ab hoste doceris 

The facts of human life which ‘History’ leaves alone because 
they are not grist to its mill are of two kinds. First, there are all 


1 Tolstoy’s War and Peace does not, on the whole, come under this category. It does, 
of course, contain elernents of historiography—for example the thesis, on which the 
author harps, that military commanders are passive instruments who register events 
without determining them, and again the rather wearisomely repeated comparison of 


the Grande Armée in retreat to a wounded beast. In essence, however, War and Peace 
is a true novel in the 


i popular sense inasmuch as it is primarily concerned with the 
personal relations of human beings. ki 
2 The Homo Economicus of the ‘classical’ political economists, against whom Ruskin 


tilted, is a fictitious character employed as a mannequin for showing off ‘economic laws 
to advantage. 


3 There is also one encillary science—Ethics—whose services have been found 
indispensable by historians always and everywhere. 

4 In Part I. A, above. es ds 

5 Ovid: Metamorphoses, Book IV, 1. 428. This position can be defended, if it nee 
defence, by appeal to another classical authority: 
. ‘THE APPALLING DIFFUSION OF TASTE ‘ Nature, 

Much as he hates a joke, Sir Pompey Bedell has a still greater loathing for + an 
Poetry, and Art, which he chooses to identify with Postlethwaite, Maudle and Co has 
Grigsby’s lifelike imitations of these gentlemen—whom, by the bye, Sir Pompey 
neve a so gratified pim that he honours our funny friend MA i With @ 

ir Pompey (aghast): “W i i < i 

ee >, ee Waal. at, Mr. Grigsby, can this room really a 


£ NS, 
Paper \\— d, gracious Heave 
Bunch of Lilies in a Blue Pot il” andal Brais Bender IU andng 


a r " 
‘Grigsby: “They’re not for Luncheon, 

assure you! Let me offer you one!” 
‘Sir Pompey: 


“Not for the world, Mr. Grigsby.” ° Punch, 19th March 1881. 


ok 
Sir Pompey; they’re only to smell and to lo 
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m for instance, the facts presented in the rocess of civiliza- 
it sting and Jean-Jacques Rousseay in ane ; 
Arcus AR in John Henry Nes, | 
in oon et of Assisi; ant e720! in Paul Super Apologi 
Saint Fr » and in Lytton Strachey’s Life s Life of 
f i e 
Victoria. , . A : 
tion between these } ; 
The distincti . Sse Diographica 
at come within the province of ‘History’ z ee whe the facts 
pecause persons whose private liv. Pt to be obscured 


. es come 
to be persons who have lived public to be recorded are apt 


lives a 
x ahaa S wel]— erso. : 
sy, who have impersonated institutions ot arene ie = : to 

r ideas 


hicles for ‘historical’ 
and have served as vehicle IStorical” events. Sa: ; 
Saint Francis, and Cardinal Newman all a de t Augustine, 
the history of the Christian Church; Marcu onc: 


C s Aurelius and 

Victoria were not only human beings but ‘heads of fate a 
’s ideas were among the spiri opr 

dns ide g Spiritual forces that carried our 


Western Society out of the so-called ‘modern’ age into the ‘post- 
modern’ age in which we are living to-day.2 The lives of such 
persons are interesting to their fellow men by reason of their acci- 
dental ‘historical’ significance as well as in virtue of their intrin- 
sic human significance. Hence the vast majority of biographies 
are literary hybrids in which the significant events of a private 
life are overlaid in the portrayal or are even crowded out of the 
picture by the mass of public affairs with which they happen to 
be mixed up. This is perhaps the reason why biographies are 
seldom good works of art; for private lives are not the pivots on 
whichtpublic affairs turn or the standpoints from which they can be 
seen z true proportion, however eminent the livers of these lives 
may be,3 : : 
To make biography a peg for history is as great a mistake in 
method as to make the record of historical transactions an agree 
or illustrating the points of human interest in private lives. Bot 
are false routes; but the lure of historical biography leads here 
me astray than the lure of biographical history. Mr. Strachey 


rk 

js of Queen Victoria is a rare and noteworthy sie 
fm f course, the great majority of private lives that come to sen of savages and 
bare ber $ of societies that belong to the latter class, Records o erficial. 

2 Ron are tare, and such as exist are mostly slight and av 0-1, above. 

3 This p tansition between these two ages, see PP. I his ‘Lat Theorie und Metho- 
dik der GLOINE is brought out clearly by Eduard Meyer in 1), p» 66). 

r Geschichte’ (Kleine Schriften (Halle 1910, Niemeyer), 
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of art in which this wrong turning has been avoided. The auth, 
disentangles the life of Victoria from the history of the Vite” 
Age and ignores public transactions except in so far as these i 
light on the personality of the woman with whom he is concerned. 
This clarity of vision and sense of form are less rare in auto. 
biographies. The supreme example of the disentanglement of 
private from a public life is the M editations of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius—a book which provides no grist for the mill of historians 
of the Roman Empire, ! but which has a human interest that is so 
deep and direct and permanent that the book is read to this day by 
innumerable people to whom the Roman Empire is no more than 
a name. 

When we turn from ‘History’ to Anthropology, we find that 
here too, the popular equation breaks down. Anthropology does 
not really present the laws, all the laws, and nothing but the laws, 
that govern the lives of primitive societies. Besides formulatin: 
laws, it ascertains facts and has recourse to fictions ; and on the other 
hand there are certain laws which it leaves alone because they are 
not grist to its mill. As a matter of fact, Anthropology is only just 
beginning, in our generation, to emerge from the preliminary stage 
of fact-finding (a stage through which every science has to pass in 
its infancy) into the stage of using the ‘data’ which it has collected 
as a basis for elucidating and formulating those laws which 
anthropologists regard as their objective. Again, Anthropology 
shows off its laws by draping them round a mannequin called 
‘Primitive Man’ who is a fictitious character of the same make as 
Homo Economicus. At the same time, it has no use for the laws of 
Political Economy and the other ancillary sciences of ‘History’, 
because these laws apply not to ‘Primitive Man’ but to Mankind in 
process of civilization. 

Lastly, the Drama and the Novel do not present fictions, com- 
piete fictions, and nothing but fictions regarding the personal, rela- 
tions of human beings. Besides fictions, they present facts and 
laws, and there are some fictions that do not come within their 
province. 

We have observed already that the Drama and the Novel grow 
out of Mythology, which is likewise the source of ‘History’, and 
that in Mythology the distinction between facts and fictions is left 
undrawn. We have also noted that the Hellenic Drama and Hellenic 
History had a common literary parent in the Homeric Epic, which 


_! This is perhaps too sweeping a statement; for, though the Meditations yield a 
single piece of information on the administration of the Roman Empire or on the pe ifi- 
of the Roman Government during Marcus Aurelius’s reign, there is a historical sign 


cance in the bare fact that a ‘philosopher-king’ occupied the highest position = 
Roman State at this time (see Part II. A, vol. iii, p. 99, below). 
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fictitious materials,! the work would make nonsense. | 
convey no intelligible or sensible image of human life, an 
therefore make no appeal either to the understanding 
emotions of readers or spectators.” 

The narrowness of the limits within which, in so-called ‘works of 
fiction’, the technique of fiction can be employed with success ma 
be gauged by considering the genre which is represented 
Gulliver’s Travels or by the fantasias of Jules Verne or Edgar Allan 
Poe or H. G. Wells. These writers, who all possess a fine literary 
tact, are not attempting the folly of writing fiction through and 
through. The tour de force which they have set themselves to 
perform is to substitute fictions for facts in only one or two points 
in the backgrounds of their stories. Swift changes the size of 
human bodies while leaving human nature as 1t 1s 1n every other 
respect. Verne and Poe and Wells exaggerate—or in some cases 
merely anticipate by a few years—the performances of our modern 
Western Physical Science in its practical applications. In a 
numerical metaphor, one might put it that, whereas the fictitious 
element in ordinary ‘works of fiction’ is confined to the foreground 
and amounts, say, to ten per cent. of the whole, these daring 
writers, in their tours de force, have raised the percentage from ten 
to twelve by introducing a few grains of fiction into the back- 
ground. Nor have they made this trifling departure from the 
ordinary percentages with ease. In order to make their few grains 
of fiction in the background plausible, they have had to exert all 
their literary power in giving additional touches of realism to that 
part of the background (and it is still the major part) which they 
construct out of real social facts in the ordinary way. This trick 
of the trade is never performed with success except by writers of 
uncommon ability. The difficulty of it gives a measure of the 
extent to which the employment of facts in ‘works of fiction’ is 
indispensable. 


1 Even a fictitious foreground must be plausible: that is, it must not be in flagrant 
contradiction with palpable facts in the real social environment of the fictitious P ot. 
This point is made by Aristotle in the Poetics (14604): AediSaye 5é padora Opnpos 
kal Tous dAMous Yevddn Aéyew cbs Set... . mpoatpeiobal re Sei ddvvara eikóra paMov a 
Suvarä, dniava, Tous Te Adyous un ovvicracbar ex pepdv dAdyww, GAAG pddora Hé pie 
Exew doyov, ef 3& pr}, Ew rob vOevparos. ‘Homer is the great master of the ar ut 
telling falsehoods right... . From him one learns to prefer what is impossible ut 
plausible to what is possible but incredible, and not to construct works of literature ve 
of irrational elements, but if possible to avoid irrationalities altogether and in any © 
to keep them out of the action of the piece.’ Is, 
. 2 This is why it is difficult to achieve success in writing ‘historical’ plays and a he 
i.e. plays and novels in which the social background is not that of the writer oF ed 
public for whom he is writing. The effort to resuscitate an alien social backgrou at 
seldom produces effects that do not seem either shoddy or laboured. The reason. à 
social facts, when presented as a setting for personal relations, must be sketched nie 
a touch which is at the same time light and sure; and this touch is difficult to aai at 
a wien the artist is portraying social facts with which he is intimately acquaint 
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ascertainment and record of particular facts is all that is either 
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be few; the elucidation and formulation of general laws through a 
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subject ie ee a experience of nor = F stock subject 
these, an exhaustive ce d In dealing with ee ich ts the om 
seldom particular ek the facts is utterly e ; an 
insane worth while, becay ces which have act ily ed is 
€ will contain se the chances ually occurre 
knows about the pes nothing beyond are that any given sing e 
Perience already f what everybody feels and 
Tom his or her own persona 


enres of Attic D 


927, Mi ra : 
Milford), pp. vee e Murray, Gilbert: The Classica! 


4 For this analysi 
Tradition in Poetry ( E the twog 
on x 
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life, © l sychologi ithout any Special s; 
otional or psy ogical. This is anoth tal Significance, ẹj 453 
‘11 be SO commonplacy and dull th her way of saving’ either 
wi that to ; saying that ; 

‘data’ at command would seem ath stale it out from tt at it 

PEH à 1 e 

record ily T ane nn of ener a to place it Ga 
occasionally happen that actual instances of h does, of course 
value and significance as they stand, The ex } experiences have 
the biographies and autobiographies which fo recorded in 
are examples. Yet if we reflect how infinitesimal been cited above 
actual instances that have been found worth is the number of 


with the number that are perpetually belie aie eu 
into 


oblivion, we realize that the accid 

almost negligible. Again, any D could co 
formulated about experiences so frequently feet es 
therefore so familiar, as these, would seem either tntoletably D 
tudinous or intolerably crude. In such circumstances ae data! 
cannot as a rule be expressed significantly or even intelligibly 
except in some kind of notation which gives an intuition of the 
infinite in finite terms or (in the language of Hellenic philosophy) 
sets a épas to an daretpov. And this is the virtue of those fictitious 
characters and fictitious situations and events which occupy the 
foreground of ‘works of fiction’ and give this category of literature 
its conventional name. They may be regarded, in one aspect, as 


notations for expressing intuitively certain phenomena of human 
tly repeated and so familiar that 


life which happen to be so frequen : 
waich i i iceties which 
their significance is fined down to subtleties a x 
¢ . on . 
except in rare cases, can be seized by ee at least a partial 
Having now found, in quantitative © the study of personal 
explanation of the empirical fact that, ae renown 28 ‘fiction’ 
relations between human beings, the i ed Jet us see if we can 
is usually, though not exclusively, e™P oy ianations for the usual 
d similar, if only partial, quantitative exp. aw-making technique 
though not exclusive employment e he fact-finding technique 
a study of primitive societiesandof t 
€ stud ivilizations. S : 
i y of civilizatio t both the 4 anthropologist 
e first point to observ py which historians 26 oy describe the 
II 7 De names PY gei jons O er 
dei Pl be seen. that the ct pro pomnor Phi above) are notatiO™ his artifice 18 


orkin Pan T 2-6 a in 
king 88 of institutions (see PP..447-, and that, ny giv ds a 
as the ficti i é of fiction » ing of 4 pundre “on with one 
fictions in ‘works e working ach of the ersonal re atio hea 


e other studies are 
e is tha 


Emplo: > 

loyed in simi i tances. : ofe 

T similar circumstan ours e 

mu the outcome of the individual bein hol oe behave jatuition the con 

{man beings whom this particular inst re indivic hry, and 24 py using iy technique 
other, The outcome of these innumera? intuitive Yi pressed hed to this tec 


he exp 
inte by human minds, as they are, er ly be “course is 
cal itesimal or the infinite in finite te nces aris®s 
in teq fiction’. Hence, when the circu: ta 
our three studies of human life. 
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NEX TO I. | | 
+ human relations, but not with relations of 
it me within the direct experience 
ild almost from the moment of birth. 
of every man, WO of human beings extend beyond the furthest 
The site pes al contacts,” and these impersonal relations3 


possible range 2 a distinguishes its mother or nurse from other people, 

1 Within a month ot 1 jations in primitive societies 35 we on en ee The 

2 This is true of socia’ TY) apparent in the Time-dimension i in the Space- 
truth is perhaps more ee auos tany moment of its existence : e majority of mem- 
dimension. In any society @ nized in the formula of Roman funerary inscriptions: 
bers are already dead (as is A think of the Time-relation in generations, we realize that 
‘Migravit ad plures ) Hw Time hardly ever exist between individuals further removed 
effective personal relations in arents and grandchildren, whereas institutional relations 


dp i i 
from one another than gran ifetimes are separated by intervals of centuries or 
may exist between individuals yho Mar ancestors’ whose prestige 1s the sanction of 
even millennia. Ia prim oe past generations than the earliest with which the life- 
EL P ember. of the society at any given moment has overlapped, In 
span of any living me ion of institutional relations in the Time-dimension is far 
civilizations, the possible extension 0 ; h ivei : 
longer Millions of members of our Western Society who are alive 1n 1933 are in such 
relations with Abraham Lincoln or John Wesley or St. Francis of Assisi or St. Paul. In 
fact, social relations are distinguished from personal relations in being four-dimensional, 
(Personal relations cannot arise exclusively in the Time-dimension, and indeed cannot 
subsist in it exclusively except in so far as people are influenced by the memory of 
contemporaries who have predeceased them.) À | 
3 To call institutional relations ‘impersonal’ is to state a matter of fact which carries no 
implications. In particular, their impersonality does not imply that these relations are 
less momentous than personal relations or less compelling. In the Western Society of our 
generation, the number of people who have been called {and have responded to the call) 
tasacrifice their lives for the sake of the institutions called states is vastly greater than the 
ps who have been called to make the same supreme sacrifice for their relatives or 
sn jhe spiritual significance and emotional intensity of a man’s relations to 
his p or children may be far surpassed by his devotion to John Wesley if he 
is a devout Methodist or to St. Francis if he is a devout Catholic or to George Washing- 
ton if he is a patriotic citizen of the United i Pae w 
asaioriat® miicician, "TH nited States or to Johann Sebastian Bach if he is a 
P nusician. These examples show that, while institutional relati trul 
‘impersonal’, they are in no sense ‘unreal’, Ind , stitutional relations are tru y 
in virtué of which we have accepted the defi Indeed, they are the element in human life 
the quotation from Aristotle in footnote nition of Man as being ‘a social animal’, (See 
At the same time, we must not let a D 173 above.) | 
rselves slip into the error of assuming that 


institutional relations and i 
r personal re ; 
human experience. There are certai as Cover Se ee Be ot 


relations of any kind with other he n human experiences that do not take the form o 
n : : example, such experiences as those 
$ rce > $ 
es note dered to be the bal bao ps or mathematical apprehension 
A oted, however : easure in life). 
divinely or so bestially au mystics and artists and cee ree are seldom 50 


454 7 ed w 
likewise concern kind which co 


the familiar persona 
ma 


i experiences » ch. xii, vv. 49-50.) When attempts t° 
Point in this eee 18 sometimes the Dar eligion take the oy of the institutions 
y Gin IIL. C Gi), vol. ji aeo PAY; and yet, as we shall see at a lataj 

F A : 


experience to disch: i elf ess 
f arge i 
at ecstasy, without Be itsel in action: SO much E tha a i h 


out goi ais À 
World from which the ng on to tread the ages S0 that a mysticism which stops $ e 
itself to be a mystici etic has previ gonizing but creative path of return to the 
in social affairs ean manqué. In ere withdrawn, is ects Kral] confessing 
ecstacy which the paS POn-social » the very source and fount i head: of creation 
eligious or aesthetic or intellectual 


l ex 

souls to attain T Psychological perience of r 

. Thus. wriceical move ee 

do not take the form? "Aile it is tent of ‘Withdrawal-and-Return’ enables jich 
ic 


non-soci torm of relati true that 

social expos a Periences tae ee other Rene are Certain human experiences pese 

is their potent -> te Socially creas t0 do wi 1 beings, it cannot be said that 

t c z ith s nr 

importance whi oe effect des ve Just because m life. On the contrary, these DA ie 
they are una eve them parte qe, are individually intense; de the 

y recognized gh, of course, only part 
as possessing. 
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maintained through „social mechanisms called institution 
are hout institutions, societies could not ue ed institutions. 
wit velves are simply institutions of the hi : Indeed, societies 
them that iS; which comprehend without hee est order—institu- 
iot $ The study of societies and the te ee ae by 
oons are one and the same thing udy of institutional 
ret can see at once that the quantit us ' 
is of institutional relations i del de 
quantity confronting students of personal relations. This fol ae 
jirectly from the two points in our definition of tool 
reltions : first, that they are relations with a wider range than 
personal contacts, and, second, that they are maintained ouh 
social mechanisms (unlike personal relations, which maintain them- 
selves S ontaneously). We can see further that the quantity of 
recorded institutional relations that are relevant to the study of pri- 
mitive societies will be considerably greater than the quantity of 
those relevant to the study of civilizations, inasmuch as the number 
of extant primitive societies runs to more than 650,3 whereas our 
survey of civilizations both extant and extinct has not so far 
enabled us to identify more than twenty-one of these, even when 
we include in our reckoning the ten representatives of the species 
whose claims toa distinct and separate existence may be challenged. 


Now six or seven hundred instances 
from necessitating the employment of the tec 
‘fiction’, are just enough to enable students to make a begi 
the elucidation and formulation of general laws; and this 18, as we 
have seen, the stage which the infant science of Anthropology has 
reached to-day. On the other hand, f a phenomenon of 
which only one doze instances are known can 
hardly do more than tabulate the facts; an this, as We have seen, 
is the stage in which ‘History > in the sense of the study of soc! 

life in civilizations, has remained 50 far. | hat the quantity of 


At first sight i to asser 
rst sight it may seem a paradox their comman à is 
jstorians are 


€ 
‘data’ which students of civilizations has tern h 
conveniently small, when our modern este y the multitude 
Une that they are being px vanis es if we recal 
the mass of their materials. The pare this Studys—that this 
not see the 


ou : : 

t observation—made at an earlier point 1». = orjans ca 
i historians 

tion. uish parts from 


Complatct ..t : 
mplaint arises from a hallucin@ distin 
i unable to eties are the 


Woo 
ae ue meres and, pen’ h roposition that soci 
‘inteyy ct? is merel + objective terms of the P i m ni 
tligible fields of statement in Pr L A, and p ee above? prg, © (D (8 vol. i 
below, T the nature of these institutional relations, °° 

See 

4 P. 148, ab 
See I, C G ou s See Part 


1. A, PP 3-4 and 6, above. 
. 4 
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tegrate the twenty-one ‘intelligible fields of 
oe only true integers on the board into 
ady which a tity of minute fractions and then compla 
ble qua 


f n 
In of th 

ht about. The Jeo: © 

innumeral hemselves have broug egion of 
jaos e believe themselves to be beset are phantom 

facts wit 


ological refraction of their mental vig; - 
conjured up by sont Oe confronting students of civilization, 
In reality, the integ ly numerous, like the trees in à forest or the 
are not cape a S the integral ‘facts’ of personal relations 
sands on the gee are inconveniently few. In this study, the 
On the Ore ‘facts’ of the highest order—that is, the known 
ne of the civilizations themselves—amounts up to date to 
-one and no more. 

ane his cleared the ground, we may sum up the results of 
our present inquiry tentatively as follows. Our three techniques 
are intrinsically suited for dealing respectively with quantities of 
‘data’ in different orders of magnitude; and their spheres of appli- 
cation are at least partially determined by this quantitative factor, 
whatever the nature of the ‘data’ may be. On the other hand, the 
techniques have no intrinsically and rigorously determined qualita- 
tive provinces; and the popular equations in which the three 
techniques are severally equa 


ted with the study of three different 
kinds of relations between hu i i 


man beings are found to be inaccurate, 


Sie they disi 


‘art, ES betwe S not on a par with the qualitative’ 
Objects of stud, > the natures of the relations which are the 


S udy and c 
1 Ployed, Tr i “ee the natures of the techniques 


: the techn; . tween the objects of study a? 
renetence i aaa intrinsic, invariable, and absolute; the 
instanc, | the Passage 0e, Of ‘data’ is accidental, variable, 2" 
ee of an ie. of Time, n the nature of things, the 

a cf any experience tend to multiply 8° 
Continues to appear or the experience to 
Ves of a Species tend to multiply so long 
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: continues to exist ; i 
species ; and, if these į 
the. à é ; ’ ese insta: 
3 are regarded as ‘data’ for stud nces and repre- 


ntativeS 5 i = . 
sete or the study of any object hate eet that the 
end, as they 


«data : 

te. to travel successively thro 

yltiply» : ugh the 

pur © three techniques so far as Time ten application 
nee e outset, th 

establishment and record of 


ou 
of » Will always be so few that the 
er possible or necessary as a 


ular a a be all that is eith 

. and if the phenomenon ceases 
to be experienced or the un one experience 
yantity of ‘data’ has been exceeded, the dr sr ne 
either of the other two techniques will seldom arise i e rep 
Time allows the ‘data’ to accumulate to a quantity a k owever, 
to tabulate but not too numerous to survey, then it Pail eoe 
poth possible and necessary to handle the same ‘data’™—which will 
have changed in quantity merely and not in kind—by the elucida- 
tion and formulation of general laws through a process of com- 
grative study (the ascertainment and record of particular facts 
still retaining a value for certain purposes). Finally, if Time spares 
the phenomenon or the experience or the species so long that the 
quantity of the ‘data’ becomes innumerable, then students will 


have to fall back upon the technique of ‘fiction’; and the other two 


techniques will become less and less possible to employ and at the 


same time also less and less worth employing. 

It is evident that the ‘data’ for some studies will accumulate 
more rapidly than those for others. For instance, the ‘data’ for the 
study of personal relations are sO prolific that for practical pur- 


poses the periods during which they T cares OL 
k a ing may be 1gn č 
two spheres of fact-finding and law-making ind, before Man had 


flash, both these periods had been 
realized that he had become himse 
acquired the mental and material mean 

‘data’ for the study of personal relations had already entered the 


sphere of application of the tec 
the 
was or could be initiated. On the other hand, ed through the 


: : ntain A 
a of the impersonal relations that a T less prolific Dat in 
nstitutions of primitive societies are p ch Siudy just P assing 
our generation we can watch the ‘data or ere of law- making. 
out of the sphere of fact-finding into the T t of impersonal rela- 
Again, the ‘data’ for the study © at other. tions of civilizations 
tions that are maintained through the inst et passed the limits 
ite still so few in number that they have T be applied- 
"rin which the technique of act-finding rous up t° date, We 
i umerol’ ig, involves 
! Whi 4 à jations are not nv, working, invo 
i hd cog aon nt 
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st et rs = ee cubes 


spe tian mh 









annie a second route, the answer to the 
w reached, DY tarted. We set out, in 


. a S 
esent inquiry S” ; 
pr aches, to discover whether it wag 


‘fact’ encountered in the stud 
A that every ‘fac : 
true, as our critics asserted cally unique and oa W tae 
of civilizations | h any other fact in the same Held. i e have now 
incomparable wit “1 this field—that is, the facts which 
ascertaine intelligible—are at present not unmanage- 
are integral and therefore 1 8 ethem to be, but inconveniently 


itics suppos 3 
ably numerous, as our crit! PP mallness of the quantity of the 


. hat this S s 
few. We n e Le found in this field up to date will 


integral ‘da ne fact (which we freely admit) that in the study of 


nt for A i 
“‘vilizations hitherto the technique of fact-finding has been pre- 


: h as we have shown, by no means exclusively) 
oT ae at the conclusion that the facts encoun- 
tered in the study of social life in civilizations are not unique 
intrinsically but only accidentally and provisionally, pending the 
multiplication of the data to a quantity suitable for the application 
of the technique in which laws are elucidated and formulated 
through a process of comparative study. In fine, the facts encoun- 
tered in the study of social life in civilizations are not incomparable 
essentially or a priori. 

Are they comparable in the quantity which is at our command 
here and now? Our critics may seize upon our observation that the 
study of institutional relations in primitive societies has not begun 
D mpa the comparative, law-making technique until the num- 
A integral facts of the highest order—that is, the number, 

to students, of such societies th l has ri 
figure exceeding six hundred. I h i anr oaee a 
ions in civilizations, wh - In the study of institutional rela- 
» where the known number of integral facts of 


the highest order h 
as not i 5 e 
above the modest figure nn the most Hberal reckoning 


58 
$ We have no 


: ich our 
yestion from wh ig Annex att 


the chapter tO which thi 


eliminating all cer 
increase in the n 
achieved by the 


tainty from our 


umber of k F 
: hown civilizati ; een 
are we a recent discoveries o lizations which has b 


compara Preciably better eous f our Western archaeologists," 
in the m Ve study of Silo in our day for attempting 4 
ulti ions than a F da 
reeman an 

$ partaking į 

tively b 


i n the relatio i which 
oi x z lation—an innumerable factor Y 
elves Presen S in the pitied in ze Scgchnique of fiction. Thus, paradoxical, 
of 1, R772? @pprecsat!® the fore” Of Social life jp PE SOCial life in. civilizations, an 
(iv), Annex; on oft rl fictions,“ Primitive societies, to ‘data’ which aré 
» Loot, ue ae 
note z on T 9 En j'iscoveries see, above, the note at the end 
. ii): » eee 
Gi); and p. 157 in I. C (äi) (b). 
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ANNEX 
Gobineau were in their day = : an (iii) (e) 
the empirical spirit in which we on and a Voltaire in th ha 
errs ? 


ut, we may repl propose to i 
ugho y reply (as we have er this study 


throue Wai S 
. “Wait and see.” At o d 
ready): 5 Ur OWN peril. we ns >, On occasio 
; rou : wei n 
attempt a gh our failure or success ntend to hazard the 
ij] answer itself, OU ried! uta 


There is one assertion, however, whi 
: c 
with confidence. If the quantity a ni can make here and 
„dy of civilizations grows beyond the pies ata’ available for the 
accumulates ad infinitum, it will not only ‘pee modest figure and 
uestion, to employ in this study the com € possible, without 
rechnique; it will eventually become patent} parative, law-making 
any technique except that of ‘fiction’, The pele b ssible to employ 
condition for the eventual supremacy of the techni tadispensable 
in the domain of ‘History’ is the passage of Time v r fiction 
annihilation of the record. e without the 
This condition might be realized in either or both of two 
ossible Ways: either through the rescue from oblivion of civiliza- 
tions which have come and gone and been forgotten in the past, or 
through the rise and fall and commemoration of fresh civilizations 
in the future. 
When human minds contemplate the passage of Time, they 


often dwell upon the oblivion of human affairs which has followed 
in the train of Time’s passage in the past—whether or not they 
believe, or play with the belief, that the record of the past 1s not 
obliterated beyond all hope of decipherment. 
mind may be illustrated by two passages of Western oon 
inspired by the Syriac tradition and the other by the Hellenic: 
A thousand ages in thy sight 
Are like an evening gone, f 
Short a the watch that ends the night 


Before the rising Sun. 
ke an ever rolling stream, 


Time, li ae 
its sons ; 
Bears all a bream 


They fly forgotten, 
Dies A the opening day. 
ebrew imagery» 


Isaac Watts is presenting, in H : 
isi a ; s: 
Vision that Shelley beholds with Hellenic Ta 
Worlds on worlds are rolling 
From creation to nets 
Like the bubbles 2 : borne away. rs 

Sparkling, burst"? d by 2 Byzantine historia 


The same idea is prosaically ex 


the same poetic 


presse 


This attitude of 
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EX rs 
ANN h an education in the Helleris 


s formed throug 


a n the move i 
anities: - ,ably and always © ae 
pane ng use pc beng and col them a 

es off al ther they be things n n a song or thin 
and Ca o pe "in the language ol Mgr a Penget wha 
great an mel andl as for that W ich hath seen the Light, lo, Time 
: it is gone.” Sas i 

f the idea which is at once poetically imagina. 

cise we may turn to the Hellenic philo- 


and Shelley’s master : Plato himself, The 
oe to Sears in the dialogue called The Laws :2 


. What is to be our theory of the origins of 


IIAN STRANGER. . - 3 t l r 
political life? I know the angle of vision which commends itself to me, 


CLEINIAS OF CRETE. What angle? ` i 
aH. The same angle that gives a perspective of the evolution of 


communities for better or for worse as the case may be. 


cL. And what angle is that? à 
ata. Why, the angle of the duration—the infinite duration—of Time 
and the changes proper to that medium. 
cu. I don’t understand. 
at. Well, do you think that you could ever estimate the length of 
time that has elapsed since communities, and people living in them, 
first came into existence? 
cL. Not at all an easy estimate to make! 
nt oe bean enormous, overwhelming length of time? 
ao we not suppose that myriads upon myriads of 
Ti dante Ga ue into existence in this length of time and that, 
these communities anc y myriads have been destroyed? And that m 
has been tried Mian uring their existence, every form of political life 
they have passed mn times over, in every part of the World? And that 
ton in size and of mee all the permutations of increase and dimmu- 
L. One cannot nent and deterioration in quality? 
is intuition of as otherwise. 
Wi, Passage of Time ee possibilities of oblivion through 
spade shout any ocul € past has flashed upon Plato’s 106 
© Had Plato lived à. demOnstration from the archaeologist $ 
; in Our generation in a world in whic out 


na 
levos mo COMnena i 
apao in : 
moy 3 PATÜper Ru her Alexias, ad init 


sion 0 
For an expres 
tive and intellectually Pre 


apapépet md it. “Péwy & xpdvos dxdbexra. Kat 
ti $ VTA Ti > F ` n y ano 
Version of V Tayota páypara, eS seit Kai és Bab dgaveias Karan 

oF Mber of B Yzantin V kal Tà aér é peydha kat déva pvtjuns, Kat a 
the famo geantine hie ™monplace which Bee This is, of course, mere Tes of # 
buried Plato's woriium S T and which is found its way into the Prrniniscen’® 

t of sight d in py to’ odotus, perhaps originally a learned Leges, 67° 
Poe walls er? the Minoan Palaces at C a P ‘Phaestus qe 

i s at Cnossos oi 


ityns and Mycenae dominated the landscap® 
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we otten civilizations! during th 
aP ed since Volney wrote Les Rain he and a half that h 
presented his conjecture as a certainty a would assuredly have 
Paen right? That is to say, is it probab ee his judgement have 
1 to-day only at the beginning of their i at our archaeologists 
fe enerations OF a few centuries hence iscoveries, and that, a 
civilizations that will have been rescued from ee 
oe eighteen dy century of the Chistian one since the end 
from seven. to seventy or seven hundred? S h Wali have grov 
decidedly improbable to-day, though the t e a 
archaeological knowledge would hardly oe ee 
ossibility dogmatically. On the whole, it see ee Le 
that in broad outline the picture of the history of civilizati E 
has been painted for us by the archaeological ceria of tie te 
century and a half 1s now substantially complete, and that future 
research, while greatly increasing our knowledge of detail, will not 
extend our range of historical vision in this domain more than 


perhaps one millennium farther back into the past, and will not 
I disinterred civilizations to 


add more than perhaps one or two sti 
The fact that the picture, as we now 


the tale of its new discoveries. 

have it, is incomparably vaster and fuller than the picture which we 
had before our archaeologists first set to work gives no ground for 
expecting that, after the archaeologists have remained at work for 


a 6x 
no less than seven buried 


as long a period again, ill have been enlarged and 
articulated further to any € ` ns: 
likely that the final effect of out archaeological ee w mit 
eventually reaches the limits of what it can achieve ely e ais 
Plato’s brilliant conjecture by demonstrating CONC civilizations 


eties C 
age, up to date, of the species of human soct eet 
à st ato’s contemporaries na 
Argive plain without arousing sufficient curiosity ur od in the Hellenic tradition 
them di i The record © 03 th Labyrinth, the Minn- 
m dig among the foundations. V Tassocracy, Mine: 
a reduced to a tenuous thread of legend: he i Pl lasso ould have chosen, rete for 
rar, Sal, iti i i + ig an interes 
Site of a iti arle ta CUr Real it r may have been an echo 
the legend of Atlantis which captivated plato S a ae est age: ae et: je 
Westward expansion of the Minoan Society rac, gumericy Baby Culture’ is entitled to 
Yu. These seven civilizations are the Egypt ne if ‘the n : tron Ri r 
prate and Mayan; and t numb re 2 he meric, 85 ae vi ebe  cluded in 
ake eee placen de Es n he Sinie ess sr ew discovers, t Weter 
the ii à e other hand, of their € stence À he ‘affiliate 
ei foraltough he RO an bY AO ar RÉ 
astern societies ; Mé ditation sur les 
Rens Les Reinet D . izations © ne no gu 
edition, Paris 1791) Jogists> of ci be said to ba 
3 ES . aeo. og! : may : 
had The. rediscovery, bY Western arh extant soci- Oeon in AD. 3 198- på Meyer: See 
by ieee the living traded in Ei t with y the authori? Jin 1921, Cotta), P: 212. 
renc. who an y é 
his In venturing this opinion, we can A artan 
Geschichte des Altertums, vol. i(i) athe 
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jons des Empires 
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po comparison with the age of oe called 

iti oie aa with the age of the ae er oe and with 
rimitive fe the Planet and with the age Ot © anet itself 2 
the age of aa der the possibility that, in the future, as 
me into existence and pass out 


i onsi 
e have still to cone” 

di iads of civilizations may CO d 
many myr d to have come and gone in 
which our archaeologists are 


of existence again as Plato imagine 
k the opinion of our astronomers, 
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is extremely Y 


; his question, on 
the past; and on t 
necessarily silent, we may as 

re is one opinion: | 
se a postage-stamp; and stick it on to a penny. Now climb 
Cleopatra’s Needle and lay the penny flat, postage-stamp uppermost, on 
top Be the obelisk. The height of the whole structure may be taken to 


represent the time that has elapsed since the Earth was born. On this 


scale, the thickness of the penny and postage-stamp together represents 


the time that Man has lived on Earth. The thickness of the postage- 
stamp represents the time he has been civilised, the thickness of the 
penny representing the time he lived in an uncivilised state. Now stick 
another postage-stamp on top of the first to represent the next 5,000 
years of civilisation, and keep sticking on postage-stamps until you 
have a pile as high as Mont Blanc. Even now the pile forms an inade- 
quate representation of the length of the future which, so far as Astro- 
nomy can see, probably stretches before Civilised Humanity. The first 
postage-stamp was the past of Civilisation; the column higher than 
Mont Blanc is its future. Or, to look at it in another way, the first 
postage-stamp represents what Man has already achieved; the pile 
Fe nine den e Done cn bag 
is time on Earth.”? 


_ When the astronomer changes his medium of expression from 
imagery to figures, he tells us? that the Earth—which has existed 
oh. for about 2,000 million years altogether, and for about 
T ee eee 7 a a of Life, and for about 300,000 years 
AONT ; an for 5,000 or 6,000 as a habitat of civili- 

y remain habitable from now onwards for another 


1,000,000 million years, ‘ 
s. i 
T y In order to be on the safe side, let us halve 


: i i i . . 
the species of FR in applying it to the expectation of life © 
servative estimate’ ne called civilizations.4 On this ‘con- 
» the species has at least 500,000 million years 


still ahead of i e 
t, as against the 5,000 or 6,000 years that are alrea y 


! On this poi t 
2 Jeans, Sir Je see I. C (iii) (c), ab | 
| ames; The Universe qoo Specially p. 1 
niverse Around Us Cuneo Uni versity Press), 
and f possibili < À eans, op. cit. » 437-43" 
or the further Doty mat the figure itself a A A lor any form 
at the Earth may cease to be habitable for civili- 


P. 34 


Ph e of Man w 
ysical simplicity of a prove a more y adverse physical conditions, the ™ e 
| a 


a, valuable asset, in the last resort, 


ie ANNEX TO I. C (ii) (e) 

ehind it : that 1s to say, its present expectation of life i i 
83 million times as great as its present age. Letu me ee 
moments? that, during these 83 Fume, forthe 


000,000 X 6,000 i 
; : ear 
i parently to come, human affairs continue to be E kee p ae 
as 


tle wisdom as has been shown in thei : 

ae or 6,000 years that have ne gene sit : pg = 
civilizations emerged 52 or, in other words, let us Mrs k n 
expectation of life of any given specimen of the sn oe 
short as it has been hitherto. On this basis, a simple edln A 
shows that, if the species has thrown up 21 CEPTEN Ee ol itself 


in 6,000 years, then, before the day of civilizations is done, the 
> 


number of them that will have come and gone from first to last will 
be in the order of magnitude of 21 x 83,000,000 =1,743,000,000! 
Placing ourselves in the position of historians in those latter 
days, we have to imagine ourselves confronted by 1,743 million 
instances of the phenomena of civilizations; their geneses and 
growths and breakdowns and disintegrations, their universal states 
and universal churches and heroic ages, their contacts in Time and 
in Space. Imagine 1,743 million completed histories, each of which 
has been as long and as lively as the history of the Hellenic Society ; 
1,743 million reproductions of the Roman Empire and the Catho- 
lic Church and the Teutonic Vélkerwanderung; 1,743 million 
repetitions of the relations between our Western Society and the 
Hellenic and between our Western Society and the other societies 
that are alive to-day! Our powers of imagination fail. By what 
technique should we handle historical ‘data’ that had accumulated 
in quantities so great as these? In this situation, the integral, 
intelligible facts in the histories of civilizations would really have 
become as unmanageably numerous as Our present historians— 


mistaking fractions for integers and parts for Viale es 
suppose them to be now. In this historical landscape of the future, | 
ther, is not, of course, 

This ass ti hil haps more reasonable than any other, is r 
beyond challenge. On this A see further IV. C (i) vol, iv, pp. 9-10, as well as 
Parts XI and XII, below. demad 
2 Th ined until the s í y hen 
had been famous phrase Tor a 5,000 years. t was coined in the seventeen century 


the 
of the Christian Era, in the Western World, as a comment on Hie & 


i tatecraft 
i story. The new Western si 
States during the so-called modern age of mee ce ate in Northern Italy towards 


had be imentally on se of the fifteenth 
the latter aoe the Middle ‘ages’ (see p. 19, above) ee es before the close 
century, it had been communicated to the Western Wor in cuthicient abundance to be 
of the seventeenth century it had brought forth ita frui an anonymous saying Which 
nown by them. This bitter knowledge was enshrine in anor Y Tetters and will be 
can be found in the works of a famous seventeenth-century Ti entury nani of action 
searched for in vain among the writings of a famous So ed. ‘Thou little thinkest what 
to whom the coinage of the phrase has come to be ane Talk: ed, Pollock, p. 975 see also 
alittle foolerye governs the whole world’ (Selden: Table ‘tur’ or ‘Quantula sapientia nos 
ote (a)); ‘Quam mi fili, parva sapientia mundus re v scribed —though, at earliest, 
Tegamur’ (the variant forms in which the saying has censtierna). For these references, 
Rot until about fifty years after his death— to Axel ne the scholarship of Professor 
€ author of this ‘Study is indebted to the kindness 4! | 
arold J, Laski. ‘ 








ANNEX TO I. C Gii) ©) ia 
6 | est in our present-day andscape—. 
ine feature WBE Re moman Empire—would be scarcely visible 
ic Church, owerful lens of the specialist s microscope, To 
through t m P universal states to identify our actual Roman 
a specia 5 EA million extant specimens of the institu. 
ire among t a tu Psyche’s task. To ask him to formulate 
tion would ark in the workings of universal states would be to 
the ee a synoptic vision beyond the capacity of 
assume pelligence. hen by what technique could this hard. 
Da iatter-day historian communicate ae igen of his studies 
to his contemporaries’ minds? Only, FL P vel y the technique 
called ‘fiction’ which our dramatists an novelists employ in our 
time in order to communicate to their fellow men their thoughts ` 
and feelings about the personal relations of human beings—about 
those human loves and deaths, those personal successes and failures, 
those individual hopes and fears, which have repeated themselves, 
since Mankind became human, until their name is legion. 

This distant prospect may daunt our minds, but it elates our 
hearts: for Hope steps in where Knowledge shrinks back abashed, 
and, flinging herself upon the abyss of Time, she flies forward 
invincibly to the farthest verge that Science reveals, irradiating 
i formidable void with the colour and warmth of Life. Here is 
i a on s vision translated into the language of a man of 
ate have time in front of us. I do think that our political views are 

| to an immense degree coloured and over-col d by the theo- 
logical conceptions of the past. I ld P 
ip ts bellera thar the Wela ces am old enough to have been brought 
and four years before Chri s actually manufactured four thousand 
end at an ist, and also to believe that it might come to an 


next few ee e p certainly would come to an end in the 
those views now: but th o doubt a decreasing number of people hold 
that I h i ey have been held so long in the Christian Worl 


onestly think ¢ 
ave helped to bring A ey have coloured our political conceptions a? 


ERN who is talking of Ta this feeling of a practical statesman that a 
ons ahead is not sults which can only be brought about genera- 


a practi 
able meas, taught us Wa person and you need not listen to him. 
Probability we have af ing it is this, that in all human and reason- 
only practican E Pave be à in front of us than the anthropologs 
e practicable but wi ind us; and I submit to you that it is ™ 
€ travelling se to hold in f y 


! ich 
escending on Bi“: HOt to lose sight of Le a ind PES goal to wilt 


ee em 
tself as so t of the vision of the New Jerus? 
methi + : and to 

ng which may be realise p e 


at mem 
vision Orable sayi . 
cn Lion à the People D the Book of Proverbs: 
July 465 20° : . 
Y 1925, re delivered at th . Mast 

€ Institute of Politics, WilliamstoW?? 
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ANNEX TO II. C (ii) (a) 1 


ICAL ANTEC 
que HISTOR ea oe 
: UTHLESSNESS IN THE MODERN EN RS VEIN OF 
OF OVERSEAS SETTLEMENT METHOD 


holesale extermination of the i : 
TE ich has distinguished a ee 
settlement from the method of overseas en eet 
most other West-European peoples in modern. ae oa t 7 
which likewise distinguished the settlement of the En lish ‘ de 
territories of the Roman Empire from the settlement of the aher 
Barbarians during the interregnum which followed the break-u of 
the Empire and the dissolution of the Hellenic Society. In that 
Völkerwanderung, most of the Barbarian war-bands from beyond 
the former frontiers simply stepped into the shoes of the former 
Roman soldiers and officials—taking their places in ruling an 

exploiting the provincials, in the same fashion as in the New World, 
a dozen centuries later, the Spanish conquistadores took the place 
of the Aztecs and the Incas. The English war-bands alone more or 
less exterminated the local provincials in the provinces which they 
overran, and re-populated the country themselves,’ instead of being 


content to rule and exploit the population which they found there, 
he English settlers alone who 


just as, a dozen centuries 
exterminated the population which they found in the New World. 
i he English have 


Thus, on two occasions, many centuries apart, t 
distinguished themselves from their fellows and contemporaries 
by a peculiar rut atment of an alien population 


THE W 


hlessness in their tre 


which they have conquere® Ne 
Is this repeated appearance in the same distinctive role no more 
than a coincidence, or were these two bouts of English ruthlessness 
historically connected, notwithstanding the long interval of time 

i Was there some 


by whi ted chronologica y? 
y which they are separate er Dees iy «ch may have sen 


tradition of ruthlessness towa . : © 
driven under the surface or int er without ane 
out of English life? Conceivabl ; ei We nth America 
that, at the time when the English bega ttlein a 


their settlement of the Britis 


movement which had turne 
Š . . . ~ = n 
Roman island of Britain into English soil during 
diminish the blackness of the 
eople’s language 


! The result: d, on the 
as s of recent research tend, © Dw t 
traditional picture; yet the replacement, in Britain, a of the Latin vernaculars On the 
a st of the conquerors, in contrast to the survival 
ntinent, is a hard fact which tells a tale. 


e* 


y there was 
o settle 1 
still incomplete. 





» towards the ‘Natives’—whether ‘Wild Highlanders’ or 


i Rc té 
coon tn omega 


ANNEX TO II. C (ii) (a) 

466 ; ost-Hellenic interregnum had slowed 

n the P opulation had been exterminated in = 
before the ae Re struggle for existence between į vades, 
corner of the is a become transformed into a border warfare Which 
and invaded ha ith all the old ferocity but without the aa 
was conducted reliés Thus the tradition of the first Engla 
decisiveness 1n i Biia was kept alive in the English Marches Fa 
settlers in PoS s and along the line which divided the Lowlan ds 
the fringe of y ‘ds of Scotland; and this ferocious frontier spirit 
from the Hig “A itself along the border between the Kingdoms 
omari per Scotland (though here the frontiersmen on both 
of Se ae of the same English stock) and also along the line of 
side 
Rs century of our era, r Governments i 
England and Scotland under all régimes—in the reign of J zmes I 
and under the protectorate of Cromwell—were as active in plant- 
ing” Ireland and the Hebrides with settlers from England and the 
Lowlands of Scotland as they were in ‘planting’ the At 


| lantic sea. 
board of North America; and on both frontiers the attitude 


“Wild Irish” 
re to be up- 
England and 


or ‘Red Indians’—was the same. The ‘Natives’ we 
rooted, in order that the settlers of English stock, from 

the Scottish Lowlands, might be planted in their stead. Thus, for a 
century or more, the border warfare which had never c 
British Isles since the time of the Vôlke 


dom, Therewith, the 
and their craft atad 
and on the Border 
them emigrated to 


frontiersme 


l n found their occupation gone, 
iscount, on all 


the extinct frontiers—in Ulster 
er g ‘the Highland Line’—and many of 
: the Indian frontier of the North American 
Plantations. A r . “er of the No 
still be loota Te, following their habitual pursuits, they would 


tading a life of lan eee orming 2 public service rather than as 
€se were a lessness and crime. : 
than a century -o ancestors of the ‘Indian-fighters’ who, in a 
Appalachian % carried the frontier of the United States from the 
Indians as the i untains to the Pacific coast, exterminating the 
peaking rotestan ta ced. It has been remarked that these Englis a 
es and victims; deetsmen became assimilated to their India 
ss 


> In habits, and above all in ferocity— 
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t, as soon as they had c 

and tha , À ompleted the exterminati 

fndians» they died out themselves (except in File es 
s of the 


hians, where their descendants i 
assimilation between the e ee eiu 
ians 


tainly did take place, as usually ha ; 

AE e nce ke oe e e 
that, In this instance, the assimilation was facilitated b "the os 
that the English-speaking Protestant frontiersmen in ‘hh a 
World had brought with them a ruthless tradition of thelr en 
which had been handed down unmitigated from an age when their 


forefathers had been no better than Red Indians themselves. 


When Severn down to Buildwas ran 
Coloured with the death of man, 
Couched upon her brother’s grave 
The Saxon got me on the slave. 


The sound of fight is silent long 
That began the ancient Wrong; 
Long the voice of tears is still 
That wept of old the endless ill. 


In my heart it has not died, 
The war that sleeps on Severn side; 
They cease not fighting, east and west, 


On the marches of my breast. 
v. C (i) @) 6 (x) 
For the assimilation of Indian-fighters to 
Frontier in American History (New York 1921, Bo, 
especially the eloquent passage on P: 4; for the historiens connexion ee fo od 
English frontiers in the British Isles and the new English ti rican Indian ie 
during the seventeenth century, see Macleod, 5 The AMG World Frontier in 
(London 1928, Kegan Paul), ch. zii; ‘Celt and Indian: an s Old World Bien showa 
e sape T ne ed -fighters’ on the American frontier ha 
Indian ht the fh Highlanders and ‘the 


1See If. D (vii), vol. ii, P- 314» and vol. v, pp. 478-80, as well as 


Part VIII, below. . 
2 Housman, A. E.: A Shropshire Lad. 


Indians, see Turner, F. J.: The 


that some of the seventeenth-century 
been first apprenticed in the British Isles by fighting the VII's policy of extermination 
Wild Irish’, and the evidence, Tited on p. 161, for james VIFS Fo palachian ‘Mountain 
in the Scottish Highlands. For the latter-day barbarism © 

. ii, pp- 310712, below. 


People’, see further II. D (vii), vol- 1 P 
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ANNEX T FUNCTIO 
CONCEPTION OF ea THE Gene 2 
pAVID HUMES yT ag A FACTOR I SES 
ONME 
ENVIRONME JONS 


oF CIVIL caw aims of Race and Environment to be 
nto the r! 


7. : of civilizati 

OUR se DO ssible positive factors in te fe come P 

regarded as , incomplete un i 

l pe a cen ro ved ani 
3 ofa g A 1 = ee 

familiar with the Hellenic -theory had been distilled 

died before the modern by the genius of a de Gobineau, 


ntism 
out of the theology + on pain above, the latter-day attempt 
ses bee Tol ee Western thought to explain the empirically 
of a certa 


; e human society and another as 
fferences between on l i : 
a visible signs of an inward and innate Nee Race 
is es anticipated by Hume—apart from a footnote to his essay 


Of National Characters (published in A.D. 1748), in which he 


ee oy ere 
admits to a suspicion that ‘the Negroes are naturally inferior to 


the Whites’, and another passage in the same essay, in which he 
suggests that ‘the manners of a people change very considerably 
from one age to another either by great alterations 1n their govern- 
ment, by the mixtures of new people, or by that inconstancy to 
which ail human affairs are subject’. It will be seen that, in this 
passage, Hume mentions Race merely as one possible factor out of 
three; and while, in the illustrations with which he proceeds to 
support his proposition, he seems to regard a change of race as 
being responsible for the striking contrast in national character 


between the ancient and the modern inhabitants of Greece and of 


Britain, he apparently d i i 
wa ene oes not contemplate a racial explanation 


: $ g contrast : 

inhabitants of Rome and a a ancient and modern 
ume virtually į . 

his attention nn the Race-theory in order to concentrate 

Paramount in the Nvironment-theory which had once been 


Hellenic : 
In IL. C (ii) (a) y World; but here, again, he considers 


2 & on p. 
ar Aldo concurs oes footnote 2. 
Arctic Climate eme climates Ee 


€ in tentativel 
exception : 


—that i ly admitting the possibility that the 


: Hay be i : 
» he insists ` racially inferio 8, the First or E uatorial and the Seventh or 
pont D r to th q a 


Re t : A : 
time as the inferiority of a Meal equality SF A Mankind. But, with this poss! le 


two regions in € 0f a his agribi culty embers of the Human Race} a 
reflected a JA Question torical difference s, to the Eastern Islamic culture in his ow? 
n the respective social environments of the 


innate infe? êS agai 
aron M € Inferi nst th 
CG, (Paris 1863-8, Pn at Tacial HE a view that this inferiority Of culture 
Primerie Impériale 3 Se ne translated by de Slan® 
» 3 Vols.), vol. ii, pp. 445-8.) 





: : + C (ii) (a 
the claims of the Physical Environment ory i j 
outright. | reject these cla: 
«As to physical causes, 
operation in this particular; nor do I thi 
sic temper Or genius to the air, hink tha I 
Jobe or revolve. ie annals of history, we shall e ate run over the 
signs of a sympat y or contagio none of the everywhere 
air or climate. e influence of 


In support of this contention, which runs counter to th s 
mount Hellenic doctrine, Hume cites th : € para 

; S the authority of the Hellenic 
social geographer Strabo ;? and he also presents some telling ill 
trations of his own under no less than nine heads: on s 
of national character throughout China, in spite of the dimatke 
diversity between one region and another of the Chinese Empire; 
the contrast in manners between ancient Athens and Thebes,? or 
between eighteenth-century Wapping and St. James’s; the con- 
trast in temperament between the contemporary populations on 
either side of the Pyrenees; the uniformity of the Jewish or the 
Armenian or the Jesuit diasporà with itself, however far it may be 
flung, and its constant difference from the various local majorities 
-among which it is dispersed; the contrast between the Turks and 
Greeks who were geographically intermingled, in Hume’s day, in 
the Ottoman Empire;+ the diversity in manners between the 
Spanish, English, French, and Dutch colonies in the Tope 
owing to their respective persistence 1n the diverse cope Mic 
had been imported by the colonists from their ore mother- 
countries in the West-European section of the Northern” arta a 
Zone; the differences in manners between the n | a 
of certain countries in different ages; the es ae excep- 
uniformity of ‘the Franks’ from Ta i al yatiety of the 
tion, proving the rule, in the unparatietec 


English. ‘ difference of men in 
‘The only observation with regard to eee is the vulgar one 


: | 
different climates on which we can rest any Pier inclination 20 
that people in the northern regioni ee iove of women*—but 
strong liquors and those in the us king that ‘perhaps the 
here, too, Hume gives reasons for i a Otherwise Hume 
matter may be accounted for by moré ca 


i the potency of Mimesis in 
= i in which Hume pointi Part IL B, p- 191, footnote 2, 
human are Las been quoted already in this Study in do tes 
s j 
ae ill be found in bis G he present Study, 

: The relevant passage of ga Ta be Athens an d i ; 

or a discussion of this re 
Il. D Gi), vol. ii, pp. 37-42, below. i and other penali 

wr or the group-characteristics 
+ D (vi), vol. ii, below, passt™. : 
* Hume, Of National Characters, ad fin 


469 
ims 


n of manners,! 


minorities, see 
Opa. 
of saon 











ro II. C (ii) @) + 
a ndently—to the same conclusio 
rently quite ind E haldūn. He rejects altogether the 


ñ 

loso ee ai pirically observed differences between 

nation . the Northern Temperate Zone—between 
so hom, alone, the societies of 


jous p à amon W. $ i 
the ee es, that is to eons have arisen 1n the Old World 
the species called pF prepared, and this rather dubiously, to 
e 1S 


ible differentiating factor in regions where 
. 6 i 

-mati ditions are at heir extremes. Toe Dare ee 

the climatic a he nations which live beyond the Polar Circles, or 

to think that 7 ics, are inferior to the rest of the species and are 

between the Tropi) ; attainments of the human mind.’ But 


: t ‘the poverty and misery of the northern 
eds the suggestion that tP indolence of the southern, from 


; ‘tants of the globe, an i 
eye ‘ecessities, MAY perhaps account for this remarkable 
their hysical causes’ .? 


2 : ; top 
difference, without having recourse e 

Thus Hume not only ignores Race but, for practical purposes, 
rejects the Physical or Climatic Environment into the bargain as 


a possible cause of the actual difference in cultural achievement 
between one human society and another. The social environment 
is the differentiating factor to which Hume ascribes almost exclusive, 
and at the same time almost unlimited, potency. 

In his essay Of National Characters he draws attention to the 
stock professional characters of priests and soldiers, which are to be 
ascribed to the standardizing influence that is exerted upon diverse 
individual characters by the respective social environments of these 


_ 1 Ibn Khaldūn is likewise prepared to ascribe a differentiating effect to climatic 
influences, Poe Land II (i.e. the Tropics) and VI and VII Ge. the ‘Arctic Regions), 
be Ne See II, IV, and V (the Northern Temperate Zone). He observes that 
the Arctic E ið rB in the Tropics and the White savages (Slavs Franks, Turks) in 
translation by de. Slane pes like wild beasts. (Ibn Khaldün: Mugaddamät, French 
pp. 169-70.) Ibn Khali aron (Paris 1863-8, Imprimerie Impériale, 3 vols.), Vol. 1s 
physical effect of the T ün also ascribes the gaiety of the Negro temperament to the 
for the morrow tan P tropical mat He adds that a kindred tendency to take no thought 
coast of Ifriqiyah called the Jarida the inhabitants of Egypt and of a district on the 
Ry hot for their neces A climate of both the Jarid and Egypi ee 
Fen pea of hot countries, he cite ak s a contrast to the light-hearted êthos of e 
Whe €z 1s encompassed by cold s the thos of the inhabitants of the Moroccan city © 
all Slane them as they walk ed and the people of Fez behave accordingly: 
houes Fed in gloom; and it is th rough the streets, you would imagine that they wer 

oing ou ather than break into this 1 practice to keep a reserve stock of food 9 tei 
Khalan p arketing (Ibn Khaldog e they will go to the trouble and expense 
theory of aiff 8 himself of this con » op. Cit., vol. i, pp. 17475): Incidentally» nt 
any concessi erentiation in the ext cession which he makes to the Physical Environmen 
that the sion at all to the Ra reme cases in order to avoid being compelled to make 
between black ading external diaaa He maintains (in op. cit., vol. i, PP: 170-4) 
(ii) ce but a Š woe skins—are ae in human physique—e-8- the differen al 
7 et P. 220, € outco t innate characteristics deriving from © T1. C 

as a 


me of climatic i 
t atic infl : ee 
to Ibn Khalda ult of miria} Ibn uences, Like Professor Boas (5 


Khaldün beli z teristics 
0! aldün believes that ph sical chara : 

e Tropics evo who go nn climatic environment Fo Ano er. Accordi 
y blacken into Nena turn White, while Whites WPO 

roes. 





ANNEX TO IL. € Gi 
0 professions. Again, in his essay oo a ‘ ig 
the Arts and Sciences (published i e and Progress of i 


i 
mpirically observed differences of A-D. 1742), Hume ascribes the 


: capacit : = 
cultural sphere to a particular diffe pacity and achievement in the 


: rence į RE AT a mn Le 
the elementary difference between R N political institutions— 


À epublicanism and M 
_which had been taken by Hellenic thi | nd Monarchy 
0 35 an explanation for the emp 5 thinkers in the fifth century 


4 ] : A 
ay valoun” “Te is impossible: cally observed differences in 


Hume 1 in thi 
À Dle , ays down in this essa 
for the arts and sciences to arise at first among any people unless | 


1 The popularity of this hypothetical i a 
olitical institutions among Hellenic es nn Len mir qualities and 
îs indicated by the fact that it is taken by Herodotus rin part or e fifth century B.C. 
difference in the military prowess of the Athenians before md ft T Ha oe 
Peisistratidae, and Re done of the Hippocratean en a ce Fa 
sphere, Water, an ituation’ (ch. 16) to : : L on = 
E iween different communities of ie ie prowess 

“The universal currency of the social value of civic equality (tonyo; in) i 
strated’, says Herodotus, “by the particular instance of the aunity (egen) is demon: 
greater military prowess than their neighbours so long as they were under despotic 
government, but became far and away the first in the field as soon as they had thrown 
their despots off. This demonstrates that, so long as they were held down politically, the 
Athenians were deliberate shirkers on the field of battle because they felt that they were 
fighting for a master, whereas, when they had secured their freedom, each individual 
Athenian felt that he was fighting for himself and was therefore game to fight to a finish.’ 

The corresponding passage in the Hippocratean treatise runs as follows: 

“The greater part of Asia is under monarchical government; and wherever men are not 
their own masters and not free agents, but are under despotic rule, they are not con- 
cerned to make themselves militarily efficient but, on the contrary, to avoid being regarded 
as good military material—the reason being that they are not playing for equal stakes. 
It is theirs, presumably, to serve and struggle and, die under compulsion from their 
masters and far from the sight of their wives ‘and children and friends. Whenever they 
acquit themselves like men, jt is their masters who are exalted and aggrandized by their 
achievements, while their own share of the profits is the risking and the losing er 
lives. And not only this but, in the case of people so circumstanced, it is also ere e 
that the inactivity consequent upon the absence of War should have a aang = ec tapon 
the temperament, so that even a naturally courageous and spirited mnn a TO aE y 
inhibited mentally by the prevailing institutions. A strong argu! Vicilenes in Asia who 
contention is furnished by the fact that all the ae pe de See sense ate 
are not under despotic rule, but are poe the Pon betog that they stake their lives 
as warlike as any populations in the World ieir o alour (and the penalties of their 
in their own cause and reap the rewards of their own V 


own dice, into the bargain).’ : tise finds an 
It will bescan that in ‘bis passage the author of the Hippocrarenent, not only (like 
explanation, in the influence of the Social or Institutions y ov e) for differences in 
Herodotus) for differences in military prowess, but also g BE Dvironment is remark- 
mental achievement. ‘This tribute to the potency of the 50 in a treatise which is other- 
able when it is remembered that it is made, as a parent matic Énvironment—and this 
Wise devoted to asserting the claims of the Physical or likewise rejected 
in : : is likewise € 
Ths dimagic or regional explanation of differences in apea Eos of the Egyptian 
in favour of an institutional explanation, by ©. I Années 1783, 1784, eb I 785 (Paris 
fallahin, in his Voyage en Syrie et en gypte pendant Se In op. cit., vol. ii, PP- mess { 
1787, Desenne and Volland, 2 vols.), vol. 4, PP’ 177 terms and in explicit opposition {| 
the ar > a 2 by Volney in general terms is passage from the Hippo- il 
Se ee up ag of this volume, Volney Sa ote above. Turgot seems to || 
Cratean reitse which tes been quoted in the pree for his Géographie pose a oa tl 
refer to th Hi atean passage In the note ales avant d’avoir droi edith 
comment ie “ING SE d'avoir épuisé les causes, rr ores de Turgot, nouvelle é ae 
quelque hoa de Finfluence physique des climats Y his topic is expanded, by T Pion de i 
Paris 1844, Guillaumin, 2 vols.), vol. íl, P» ‘sition to Montesquieu—in | 
this time, like Volney after him, in explicit Oppo. ii, PP: 646-7) i 
eux Discours sur l'Histoire Universelle (op. Cit: 








11. C Gi) @ 2 ea 

i free government ; and, after 
A : blessing of 4 dl Chat th 
le enjoy the argue, in detail, ‘that though 
that peoP «iis thesis, he goes on ee Giants D sien 


these i 
ned as any government; and that a republic 


; ble to the growth of the sciences, 4 civilized monarchy 
js most favourad © 3 Eee ue 
to that of the polite be differentiating effect of social institutions 
h sup-characters of the societies in Due the rs 
roup- d ; 
upon n respectively prevail, Hume shows the acumen that is 
ins 


be expected of him, Yet, if his analysis ended here, it would 
to be 


ry us no farther than the point which we have reached in this 
car 


is, wi sai r social institutions can only 
ti, without Hume’s aid. Fo 
Study ed k a proximate, and never as an ultimate, cause of social 
male is for the simple reason that the institutions 


conditions—and thi on 1 
themselves are part and parcel of the conditions in question. 


To take the cases in point, we may have succeeded in proving to 
our own satisfaction that a republican government is favourable, 
and a monarchical government inimical, to the display of military 
prowess or to the rise and progress of the arts and sciences. We 
may be able to point to an actual republican government which is 
patently producing the favourable effect in Attica, and to an actual 
monarchy which is patently failing to produce it in the Achae- 
menian Empire. But, when we have got thus far, we have still to 
discover how this momentous local diversity of political institu- 
tions itself has originated. Why, in the fifth century B.c., is the 
Syriac World united under a single universal monarchy, while the 
contemporary Hellenic Society is articulated into a multiplicity of 
tiny republics? Unless and until we can account for the antecedent 
differentiation of the differentiating institutions, we have accom- 


plished no more than is accomplished b 
. SALE a y the people who seek to 
Ro diversity of êthos between AT ns Athens and 


of having mh ee cn diversity of Race.! Instead 

the unsolved problem ares our problem, we have merely pushed 

| past. wards in Time from the present into the 
| Thus Hu ; es 

| between Se of the differences in achievement 

the several societies” anc another to corresponding differences in 

appens, however do institutions is inconclusive. As It 

under consideration; eS is not Hume’s last word on the problem 

as not confined his ot we shall find, if we look closer, that Hume 

3 entiating fe uiry to an examination of possible single 

“vironment and § : the Race-factor and the factors of Physica 

~ Social Environment and the like. He has als 


` »and IL. C (ii (a) 1, pp. 244-5, above. 





ANNEX TO 





ANNEX TO II. © 

observed the play of the com wide 

espoñse :a 2 = interaction 

z attention already in this Stu t c 
a attention throughout the ma pe a continue to occupy 

. . me 

mise Cf the Rise and Pr ogress of the Arts and Sci 
Hume has put his finger on a significant historical fay ween? 
we have frequently made reference here already: n a to which 
that, in the Hellenic World, the political ia. y, the fact 
multiplicity of local states before these were all dd by a 
seded, in the last chapter of Hellenic history, by the sin ae y amr | 
state which we call the Roman Empire. Hume has da sree 
that, in common contrast to the universality of the Roman na 
a multiplicity of local states is the politic oe 


f al structure of the post- 
Roman modern Western World, as it was the political suena of 


pre-Roman Hellas; and in the relationship between a number of 
communities which are each and all independent politically with- 
out being economically or culturally isolated from one another, he 
has divined the presence of an abundant source of life and growth. 


posite factor of 
or encounter whi 





‘Nothing is more favourable to the rise of politeness and learning than 
a number of neighbouring and independent states connected together 
by commerce and policy. The emulation which naturally arises among 
those neighbouring states is an obvious source of improvement; but 
what I would chiefly insist on is the stop which such limited territories 
give both to power and to authority. ... Where a number of neighbour- 
ing states have a great intercourse of arts and commerce, their mutual 
jealousy keeps them from receiving too lightly the law from each other 
in matters of taste and reasoning, and makes them examine every work 
of art with the greatest care and accuracy. The contagion aq popular 
opinion spreads not so easily from one place to another. It m i y 
receives a check in some state or other, where it concurs not wit + 
prevailing prejudices. And nothing but Nature and ee gs Pa 
what bears them a strong resemblance, can force its ea a sae 
obstacles and unite the most rival nations into an esteem and a 
of it. ike os ; 

‘Greece was a cluster of little principalities which soon beci by 
republics; and, being united both HoN a Saeed into the closest 
the ties of the same language and interest, t I iach city produced its -J 
intercourse of commerce and learning, dt ield the preference to | 
several artists and philosophers, who e $ e tention and debates | 
those of the neighbouring eo f ‘pjects was presented to the i 
Sharpened the wits of men; a variety of 0°) e to the rest; and the 
judgement, while each challenge + of authority, were enabled | 
sciences, not being dwarfed by the resitan at this time the objects of i 
to make such considerable shoots as are €v 
our admiration. : h 

‘After the Toras Christian or Catholic Church 





ad spread itself over 





x TO II. C Gi) (a2 
ul engrossed all the learning of the times— 
474 ged World and bac TO itself, and united under one head 
= large state disappeared, and the Peripatetic 


: „mediately 
thes variety © ; a mitted into all the schools, to the utter deprava- 
a one : 


i ing at length th 
: hy was _ But Mankind having a th thrown 
Philo ve kind of Lars turned nearly to the same situation as 
ie this yoke, pe is at present a copy at large of what Greece was 
u $ 
efore, an 4 miniature. - - 
5 merlÿ a pattern in on of the globe, Europe, of all the four parts of the 
‘Tf we consider y ` roken by seas, rivers and mountains; and Greece 
World, is the D aa Hence these regions were naturally divided 
of all count inct governments. And hence the sciences arose in 
into severa Europe has been hitherto the most constant habitation of 
Greece, an * 


them.” 
Se ee ee uy and unity in diversity which, as Hume 
Tis ie erste both of Greece in the Hellenic World 
pre Europe in the Western World in Selon phase of their 
respective histories, is life-giving to the whole ors ecause = 
art is constantly presenting challenges to the other parts and 1s 
thereby constantly provoking creative responses. And the con- 
verse of this truth is the relative deadness of societies that are con- 
solidated into universal churches or universal states: a condition in 
which, ex hypothesi, the stimulus of multiplicity and variety and 
emulation is absent. Hume perceives that this is true not only of 
the Catholic Christian universal church but also of the universal 
state which was stifling the Far Eastern World in Hume’s own day. 


‘In China there seems to be a pretty considerable stock of politeness 
and science, which in the course of so many centuries might naturally 
be expected to ripen into something more perfect and finished than 
ae yet arisen from them. But China is one vast empire, speaking 
ae T governed by one law, and sympathising in the same 
pagated easil yaad of any teacher, such as Confucius, was e 
courage to oe one corner of the Empire to the other. None ha 

old enough t he torrent of popular opinion; and posterity Was not 
8h to dispute what had been universally received by: their 


'* Hume: Of the Ri i 
Pene nebulone te Progress of the Arts and Sciences. The same idea appears, 1 
prit Humain, which was gaa t80tS Second Discours sur les Progrès Success 

as delivered at the Sorbonne on the 11th December 1750 ce 
; , aes 844, Guillaumin, 2 vols.), vol. th Pe oats 

$ + See .1Q iti an 

Hee ieee eh he ra Me 
H. (Oxford 1925, Blackwell). In 
a a Se the political pluralism of the d (p; 93) 
nal uni of th S 1 of political experimentation; : 
ma Pirit and the sn dy, € Continent is marked . . first by the absence of arr z to 


Y say th € intellece >” (he Presence : : ich belong 
thi at th ect’. of a real und nity, whic ‘we 
Sushts found a yacre merely dau of the modern Western cultare-langusee® on 


expression’ Gon which the common ideas an co 


ap as mad NS out (; a 
t nade po App. 88 
of fo ted Political ion an imme 9) th 


re) 


ANNEX To 
ancestors: This seems to be one ae C (ii) (a) 2 
tal reason wh 475 


so slow a progress i 
made progress in that mighty Empire, y the sciences h. ave 


Jf Hume had pursued his ingui 
z nquiry i ate 
history, he would have found fa into Sinic and Far East 
Universal State which at the Contin ern 
the Christian Era, in the Ses in the ee Far Eastern 
evious Sinic Unive t anchu Empire wa cath century of 
: host which had tsal State—the Empire of T the ghost of a 
a ghost w à en conjured up in the si a and Han2— 
Christian à ee ae continued to haunt the a century of the 
T ae had then transported himself inne or 
backwards through time into the age of the Han df es 
had looked before and after over the rine a » from that age, 
Eastern history, he would have found hims of Sinic and Far 


dis, at the historical landscape with which f eee 


nearer home, in ancient Hella: i 
Sinic, as in the Hellenic, ni oe West. In the 
progress of the arts and sciences being He = a ane 
emulation of ‘a cluster of little principalities, to k che ked. r 
last when this variety was swallowed up in the rome oe 
single universal state. The history of Sinic philosophy cade he 
moment when the Sinic universal state comes into existence, just 
as the history of Hellenic philosophy comes to an end upon the 
foundation of the Roman Empire. But it was also true in the Far 
East that, ‘Mankind having thrown off this yoke, affairs ... returned 
nearly to the same situation as before’; for the interregnum which 
followed the fall of the Empire of the Han was succeeded. by an 
outburst of fresh life—first in the field of Art and afterwards in 
the field of Philosophy—until this delicate flower of Far Eastern 
culture prematurely withered under the blighting influence of the 
Far Eastern imperium redivivum of the Suei and the T’ang and 
the Sung and the Ming and the Tsing, id i 

Humes study of Sinic and Hellenic history die AR 
however, to apprehend the social value of the mpu on im 
away the debris of dead or moribund civilizations: an i pe 
“ee we shall have occasion to examine, at a later stage Ot O 

tudy, under the name of Futurism.” | ions in the 

‘I have sometimes been inclined to think Ae res of 
attended with § favourable to 


Periods of learning, were they not he rather 
Mon ne records oë bair i = of authority and dethron- 


the arts and sciences by breaking the Don In this particular, they 
ing the tyrannical usurpers over human reason. i 


jences. 

z lume: Of the Rise and Progress of the Arts and Sct £ 

ce I. C (i) (b), . 88-9, above. 1 psycholo 

For the fee Prate of mind, as one of t e nor p. 332, below: 
'sintegrations of civilizations, Se¢ V. c G) (d) 9 





gical phenomena of the 








i 
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ANNEX TO Il. © (ii) (a) 2 
interruptions in political governments 

ence as interruptis he ancient philosophers 1 

hool and you will be convinced that little 


6 
he blind submission of t 
hundred centuries of such a servile 


47 nf 
have the same influ 
societies. Consider t E 
the several masters in eac. ‘SC 
ood could be expected from a 
philosophy." 
| From these passages in Hume’s essay Of the Rise and Progress 
of the Arts and Sciences, it 18 apparent that the penetrating mind 
century Western philosopher had gone far 


of this eighteenth- ; 
towards divining the fundamental as well as the superficial factors 
in the geneses and growths and breakdowns and disintegrations of 


civilizations. 
The writer has received the following observations on II. C (ii) 
(a) 2 from Mr. Sydney Herbert of the University College of Wales: 


“Tn your discussion of the Environment-theory in Vol. I yo 
as : y you make 
a very striking comparison between human groups living in the ste 
of different parts of the World. You contrast the Nomads of o 
and Afrasia with the peoples of “other areas in the World which offe 
environments for Nomad societies” (p. 25 5), and you argue that ihe 
theory breaks down because these peoples did not, in fact, produce “i à 
dependent Nomadic societies of their own”. I do not contest the oi 
justice of your view, but I suggest that, so far as one of the h ae 
in question is concerned, the com aries fails b ne Ak 
differed markedly from those of ihe eF ne ae ee 
of the North American Prairies . Benen Aves 
‘These Indians, as you say remained ® wis 
food-gathering level of Sonny ie end” Ru En 
for their failure to develop Nomadism - suggest that the reasons 
ment are to be found in their environ- 
‘(a) The Indians had at ha 
: | nd . à 
eani. viz. dhe hotels. i Gase = food that was practically in- 
oe of other necessary commodities “The ras anes eae ee 
Indian life lay in the immens © preat, almost the sole basis 
ne herds meant sustenance of ee herds of buffalo . . : the 
prebner: The Explorers of North Tee. kinds and products for trade.’ 
ica, p. 332.) This source of sub- 


Sistence was not seri 
eriou ; 
buffalo was taken ap sly affected till the commercial exploitation of the 


by whi : i 
temom ma nol aant nee cena, Tela 
“(b) Had aoe to change his Line as his environment suffi- 
arisen to confro cient reason, e ; RO 
nt hi : , €g. the disa 

oe to develop Son the need for bee er À t n beta 
; ae Capable of use an use his ee did not fade any 
dé aoe and the donk iding and pack-carrying. T not Inc d o 
quired either from ac to America, and i = di he Spaniar as 2 
em before the middle of the si À a ORtts 
l ixteen : 


= of 
se and Progress of the A s and 
Hume O the Ri rt. Sciences. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 


ding to Brebner (p. A 
a Tot ang unable E 45) ‘ae Indians Wore out horses quick ee 
they seem to have relied 1 argely on > as late as the siphteerth co, and 


N trade wit : tur 
them. But by that date the Indian’s inde ane Spaniards to obtain 
coming to an end. Pendent career was already 


‘J suggest, therefore, that the Indi 

developed Nomadism on the Butasian 6: Ate a 
environment did not provide him with the rivet 
the buffalo oS AE he would have had to fall back i 

which he had some knowledge. His development th ould ase ic 
eee ea en would have been 


t . 
déc in Vol. LE, p. 8 he Transcaspian people whom you 


n any event, have 
models, because his 
ry instrument. Had 


Additional Note on the Annex to I. C (iii) (e) 


Mr. E. F. Carritt, of University College, Oxford, has been kind 
enough to communicate to the writer a criticism on the thesis of 
this Annex, to the following effect: 


‘The difficulty I find in this arises fundamentally from the assumption 
that the methods correspond to (and I think, to be consistent, you ought 
to say: are in the end only distinguishable by) three different subject 
matters—just as I think Plato was wrong in trying to distinguish capaci- 
ties not only (as he should) by 6 dzrepydferas but also by èp @ réraxras. If 
I have had three illnesses, may I not (i) write a diary of each, with tem- 
perature charts, &c. ; (ii) by comparison and inductive methods endeavour 
to understand their causes and laws; (iii) write a lyric on each? 

‘I do not feel that your distinction of the methods by quantitative 
differences of the subject matter is convincing. We may record things 
that are very numerous: €.g. millions of criminal finger-prints. We may 
deal scientifically with very scarce things—e.g. comets—or Sn frequent 
things: e.g. embryos, excretion. We may deal artistically with very rare 

i : = solitude or Keats’ reading of Chapman 
things—e.g. Robinson Crusoe’s solitu hea 
—more easily than with very common ones: oS wre all divected to 
These attempts at discrediting your con le activities, never, per- 
urging that really we have three distinguishab caci à , 


ised: tion and memory, (2) thought, 
haps, separately exercised: (1) sense perceP ne y O tn their 


(3) “imagination”. (1) has for its subjects ah -> universal connexions; 
individuality; (2) has the same things in t a d, smelt or heard—in- 
(3) uses the same things (objects seen, felt, taar Si “embody” human 
cluding words as names of them) to ame A “history book” or 
feelings. Obviously, all “books” do all A De “science book” most of 
portrait or historical novel will do most 0 ue musié-score most of (3).’ 


(2), a “poetry book” or “romantic painting 


. N te 
Civilization and Agriculure Fe ae ° 
on II. C (ii) (® 2 @ É e to these two 


The following criticisms, which mam 








Ps 
AL NOTES | 
AOD aaah Dr. Ellsworth Huntington 


ma DRE 
78 aken fro e writer: . 
Chapters, oa das to send to ir geographical interpretation. For 
has been ae criticisms deal dead as if it afforded unused possi- 
n i 18 
‘My mal r 


n rive Nile or Euphrates. Such does 
example, ae pi ike TRO ne Jordan river flows in a deep, 
pilities Le Br to be the caer little in the way of a er none 
not see hannel and has have crossed the river did I see any indication 
narrow €" ojnts where I ha uld favour a development like that of the 

doi floods which 1 ely saline. The valley may, to be sure, 
of the Moreover, the soil is se hate conditions of earlier times, but 
Nile. different under the o parable to the Nile and Euphrates, 
have been. does not seem to me CO p f the Andean Civilization. As 
even then it es occurs in the discussion a den here bn cn 
pa the oldest © ee "There the floods on the alluvial 
dae desert coastal plain of E base of the Andes appear to have 
fans and in the alluvial re agentid; I would add, much the same 
afforded much oe ee a Euphrates. ee De 
bee in much the same way as in ya eee Bab. ae 
ee to the highlands and there persisted, jus y 
: Ta swept up into the highlands of Persia. TEN Wists 
© ‘Another erpa a nt an relatively warm 
i i rotecte 

to me somewhat misleading to ss a pr with afar colderand wasily 
valley such as that of the Wei in latitude 35 2 Copain | 
more rigorous valley 15° farther north, in the Amur region. à em 
temperature at Si-an is about 32° in January and 78° in July, whereas a 
the Amur at Blagoveshchenk there are 46° of frost in January and a July 
temperature of about 70°. To a geographer this seems so great a differ- 
ence that the two places are not comparable. i : 

‘I may be wrong, and I have not looked the matter up since reading 


your book, but my conception of the origin of agriculture in China does 
not make it a res; 


ponse to the floods of the Hwang-ho. I had supposed 
that those were too great a problem for men in the early stages of human 
culture. Were not the early Chinese agriculturists located on the flood 
plains of small streams coming out of the mountains and tributary to the 
Hwang-ho ? In other words, the conditions appear to have been similar 
to those which fostered the development of the early Mexican and Peru- 
vian cultures: na 


spreadi mely, summer rain with floods from small streams 

Preading over alluvial plains. i 

sen ey connection let me add something else. Are we justified ie 
8 that agriculture arose in the lowland areas occupied by the 


ct I have h ormer opinion. 
estigations ad to change my own fi 


se each of the ot 
0 
X nal floods are accompanied 
«18 Which cro ee 
w. 


: PS can gr. 
In your discussion ES 


i 
| 
| 
| 


Of the origins of Civilization have you not perhaps 





ADDITION 
peen fearful of attributing too D ee 
f the early development of agricult T 
ee entially the on conditions. The Nile ee eve 
de Indus, the branches of the Hwang-h Igris and Euphrates 
s, and the small rivers of the Norr 9, the piedmont Peruvian 


stre : h Ameri i 

Guatemala to ney a all seem to present the an highlands, from 

tion—that is, flood plains where agriculture was feasible pmen situa- 
primitive 


aa pka Cause? It looks to ae ne 
u 
rr ty case under 


people, aiei 

‘J do not think that Crete should be brought into thi 
My own interpretation is that the riverine areas just m ae: 
distinct group. From each of these gro a 


C i Ups primitive civilizati 
out into different ee Egypt, for Instance, Presumably eevee 
culture to Crete, whereupon the presence of the sea and te délires 


led to a pes Similarly the Tigro-Euphrates Civilization 

netrate sian highlands and was correspondingly modified 
The Indus type spread to the wetter parts of India. In China the eatl 
valley type ultimately became strong enough and skilful enough to co 
with the far more tremendous floods of the Hwang-ho. In Souli 
America, again, Peruvian agriculture spread from the lowlands into the 
comparatively cold highlands where life was more difficult. In North 
America, on the contrary, the highlands, being lower than in South 
America, were the regions where agriculture was feasible and yet diffi- 
cult enough, so that the region offered a real challenge to Man, stimu- 
lating but not defeating him. Later, having acquired skill in the high- 
lands, he was able to go down into the low, tropical forest and meet the 
far greater challenge of still another type of environment.’ 


In view of Dr. Huntington’s great authority, and of the interest 
of the questions which he here raises, the writer may perhaps allow 
himself to make some comment on certain particular points and on 
one matter of general importance. à. : ee 

As regards the question of the comparability Beek 1 : y 
of the Jordan Valley with the Nile Valley and the ae up T 
Valley, the writer accepts Dr. Huntington s ek rie ie and 
that of Professor Eduard Meyer, whose special a oe Cas 
intuition did not lie in the climatological field rae w : ae 
far as the writer knows, ever make a first-hand st Pe Rae 
Valley on the spot. If the Jordan Valley ae if the ‘fluvial’ 
possible site for one of the ‘fluvial civiliza a independently 
civilization of the Indus Valley proves to have 1G 


i igris- tes Valley (see vol. i, 
of the ‘fluvial’ civilization of the Tigris Papia Be tation of 


Pp. 107-8 and 257-8 and 416-23) an dently, in its turn, of the 
Transcaspia proves to have arisen ies di iii, p. 9), then we 


fluvial’ civilization of the Indus une e in the Old None 


may find ourselves left with no €x h did not become the 


| y hic . 
cultivable river-valley in a aty à re js then we shall still be 


Seat of an agricultural civilization ; 
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: from the New World—the valleys of 
able to Aro ee River in the South-Western ete 
ee e vol. i, p. 258)—in support of our contention that a 

: f physical environment which happens to provide 
particular type of pnysi€a! ©" = at will not 
the cradle for a civilization in some instances not necessa 
be found to perform this role invariably. in 
As regards the original home of the Andean Civilization, Dr. 
Huntington has put his finger upon an inconsistency between 
certain passages in this Study. As far as the writer is Competent 
to form any opinion on a anne i piysiographica 
idence, he agrees with Dr. Huntington in believing that the 
He Civilization arose on the coastal plain, and that, in its 
second home on the plateau, it was not an original creation but 
was an importation from its coastal place of origin. This view is 
stated in I. C (i) (b), vol. i, pp. 121-3, and again in II. D (ii), vol. ii, 
pp. 33-4. On the other hand, in II. C (ii) (a) 2, vol. i, pp. 258-9, 
the plateau is credited with being the original home of the Andean 
Civilization, and in I. C (ii) (b) 2, vol. i, pp. 321-3, it is assumed 
that the plateau and the coast were twin cradles of the Andean 
Civilization and that they were of approximately equal importance. 
These two last passages require correction; but perhaps such 
correction will not invalidate the particular argument that is pre- 
sented in each of the passages in question. The purpose of the 
second passage (vol. i, pp. 321-3) was to show that the Andean 
Civilization arose in a harsh environment, and Dr. Huntington 
does not dispute the contention that the Andean Coastal Plain 
comes within this category as well as the Andean Plateau. The 
purpose of the former passage (vol. i, pp. 258-9) was to show that 
the type of physical environment which provided the cradle for a 
civilization in Equatorial America did not provide the cradle for 
a civilization in Equatorial Africa. Certainly, if the Andean Plateau 
ee e = the ie nn the o 
0 Craw between the social history of the 
ohn that of the East African highlands turns out 
we have point ae since the East African highlands have, as 
vien that hon’ eventually been occupied, likewise, by 
arises whether, in ‘the eo elsewhere. The question then 
there is any x. € /lrican analogue of Equatorial America, 


; y region which | : h 
lain that Ñ corresponds physiographically to the 
Pacific den between the Andean Pet ni the site of the 
that lie between pa aps we may find an analogy in the lowlands 
Indian Ocean and ‘i Abyssinian Plateau and the shores of the 
across which the ie i Sea; for this, too, is a desert region 


at descend from the plateau make—0F 


Tily 








just fail to make—their way to the age PET z 
jn this cae it duly illustrates ere is any validity 
particular type of physical environment whi o contention that a 
for a en in some instances will “gk Provides the cradle 
to perform oi role invariably ; for in the ha necessarily be found 
of the Somali and the Danakil we shall ppy hunting grounds 
equivalent of a Chimu or a Nazca. search in vain for the 


‘As regards the question wh 
Ussuri Valley is comparable oe To present state of the 
the original home of the Sinic Civilin tin etical primeval state of 
writer of this Study would point cat (vol. i, pp. 320-1), the 
Huntington assumes, proposing to co that he was not, as Dr. 
with the Wei Valley, since he has followed Mas i em 
quoted in vol. i, pp. 318-20) in taking th aspéro (see the passage 
home of the Sinic Civilization lay, n pe eae de hei 
but in the North Chi on lay, not in the Wei and Fen valleys, 
hina plain. The northern end is plain 4 
the neighbourhood of Tientsi : end of this plain, in 
gh ientsin, to which Maspéro, in th 

quoted, is expressly referring, lies only about pore ie Lake 
Khanka, and the winter on the Pei-ho, while ee com arable 
severity to that on the Ussuri (as the writer knows fon havin 

tasted both in quick successioh at the turn of the years 1929 arid 
1930), is quite as severe as the winter on the North European 
plain, while on the other hand the summer on the Ussuri is 
surprisingly hot (see vol. i, p. 321). If we further take into account 
the probability that the neighbourhood of Tientsin, like the neigh- 
bourhood of Winnipeg, was considerably harsher in its climate 
before it was brought under cultivation than it is to-day, the 
difference in original climate between the two places that are 


compared in the passage in question may prove to be not so extreme 
as Dr. Huntington suggests. At the same time, the writer will 
Yellow River Basin with 


readily admit that his comparison of the ¥ l 
the Amur Basin—and, for that matter, his comparison of Egypt 


with the Upper Nile Valley—is climatologically imperfect. In fact, | 
he has made the admission, in principle, at the beginning of the 
e has taken this as the 


second volume (vol. ii, pp- 2-3), and 
starting-point for the inquiry in ÍI. D (i) 7 
In regard to the question whether the fathers of the Sinic 
Civilization served their apprenticeship in harnessing the Yellow 
River himself, or whether they practised first upon his less for- 
midable tributaries, the writer is prepared to accept Dr. a 
_ton’s view—-which is presumably no less applicable to K e toe 
of the harnessing of the Nile and the Indus and the Tigris an 


Euphrates. er 
The writer also agrees with Dr. Huntingt 


n feeling that the 
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: is of the Minoan Civilization ; 
distinctive e eed & the Sea; and he is prepared to believe 
ee esc the Minoan Civilization brought with them to 
that the chaque of agriculture which had previously been in- 
ee Egypt. He has already followed Myres in the view that 
he first human inhabitants of Crete came from some part of the 
dying Afrasian grasslands that was in the vicinity of the Lower Nile 
i, p. 328). . . 
I oe ie of new archaeological discoveries in 
the home and hinterlands of the Mayan Civilization are tantalizing, 
Our archaeological knowledge in this field has hitherto been 80 
fragmentary that any scholar who has attempted to make use of it 
must have been conscious that his hypothetical structures might 
be upset any day by a radical reconstruction of their foundations, 
It is manifestly possible that the lowlands of Northern Guatemala 
may prove, after all, not to have been the Mayan Civilization’s 
original home; and if this civilization did prove to have originated 
either on the highlands overhanging the Pacific coast of Central 
America or else on the Mexican Plateau, then, no doubt, its origins 
might turn out to have a different bearing from that which the 


writer has believed them to have upon the problem of the geneses 
of civilizations. 


Much turns upon the sense in which th 
to light in these hinterlands of the ‘First Empire’ of the Mayas is 
to be described as ‘high’. Do these latest archaeological discoveries 
indicate that the spiritual and artistic and intellectual accomplish- 


ments of the Mayan Civilization, as we can infer these from the 
monuments of the ‘Firs y been anticipated 


t Empire’, had alread 
other regions? Or do they merely tell us 

Civilization, as we have known it hitherto, 
i > la, there were communities 
in these neighbouring, and less forbidding, regions who were con- 
versant with the techni 


: ; que of agriculture? In the first of these two 
Possible alternative ca 


ses, the new archaeologi al discoveries ma 
throw new light upon th gical disc y 


W lg € geneses of civilizations: į second 
the illumination ich g vilizations; in the , 


origins of argicultur t perhaps touch little or nothing beyond the 


e culture that is coming 


e. 
n s | 
a to the origins of agriculture, Dr. Huntington has 
piece of hu ~ most interesting conclusion that this wonderful 
essential] dee technique has been invented ʻi 

the Suton j f “fl conditions’ —the fundame 

RS € of ‘flo : : | 

Primitive people’. od plains where agriculture was feasible for 


. IVin¢g j è ‘ s 
the agriculture that is practised by thes this kind of agriculture 18 


e Hadendoa tribesmen in the 
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aka country of Upper Nubia, to th 483 
re Nile, as this is described by Hae thes Atbara tributary 
by Newberry (see vol. i, pp. 308-9). We ma in a passage cited 
Hadendoa have remained almost as primitive z observe that the 
day as they may be presumed to have been Seine to the present 
this form of agriculture—some five or six inc ag first took to 
the time when it was also taken to by the fath sand years ago—at 
Civilization ; and this observation brings us to t a of the Egyptiac 
importance which Dr. Huntington’s letter Re of general 
relation between agriculture and civilization Sureh : ae the 
of agriculture, which is a piece of technique "is ely t h invention 
distinct from the genesis of a civilization whi h da conditicn a 
the soul. » which is a condition of 

Of course the technical invention and the spiritual mutation 
might turn out, on an empirical survey, to go together in every 
known case ; but, as a matter of fact, there is more to be said, on 
the evidence, for the view that the invention of agriculture is 
always prior to the genesis of a civilization; is not bound to lead 
on to it; is not an invariable or indispensable preliminary to it; and 
may actually be relegated to a subordinate role, or even abandoned 
altogether, as part of that response to a challenge through which a 
civilization is eventually brought to birth. 

In another connexion (in I. C (iii) (b) Annex, vol. i, pp. 436-9, 
above), we have noticed that agriculture was an element both in 
‘the Archaic Culture’ of the New World which was apparently the 
common ground of the Mayan and Andean civilizations and in the 
Afrasian intermediary culture which was apparently the common 
ground, in the same sense, of ‘the Indus Culture’ and the Sumeric, 
Egyptiac, and Minoan civilizations. On the other hand, the fathers 
of the Eskimo Civilization raised themselves above the primitive 
level without ever taking to agriculture or ceasing to gain their 
livelihood by hunting (see vol. ili, pp- 4-7). Conversely, there have 
been communities like the Hadendoa which have duly taken to 
agriculture—in this instance perhaps at an early ene eee 
ever having entered upon the path of Civilization. sea the 
fathers of the Minoan Civilization subordinated their old me 
of agriculture to their new technique of seamanship se t 2 
created the Minoan Civilization by responding to the c abs 

the Sea; and the fathers of the Nomadic Civilization actually aban- 

2 . reviously practised, when 

doned an agriculture which they have p Tag to the chal- 

they created the Nomadic Civilization by cn the cases of 

| lenge of the Steppe (see vol. iii, pP- qimia) Even MS thie master 

i those civilizations in which agriculture was te venton of 
technique, the creation of the civilization an 
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484 hich are clearly distino; 
agriculture are separate points out. This is aoe Foe shale, 
ie He nie Civilization, if Maspéro is right in hig yo.” 
in the case 0” "Civilization was created by Man’s conquest of ge 
San bo, and Huntington right in bis view ‘hat in this rei 
agriculture had been invented previously ——not on the Yellow Riy e 
himself, but on his tributaries. Similare may still equate the 
creation of the Mayan Civilization with Man’s conquest of R 
tropical forest of Northern Guatemala, and not with the previous 
invention of agriculture on the adjoining highlands—even if o 
| previous invention be demonstrated by the progress of archa 3 
logical discovery. ~ 
“On this showing, the writer is ready to agree with Dr. Hunti 
ton in believing that the technique of agriculture has been iny ee 
everywhere under more or less uniform conditions, but is tte 
same time inclined to retain his own belief (see vol. i s8 m 
the essential diversity of the challenges and responses ae n 
resulted in the geneses of civilizations. IRANE 
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A rnold Toynbee, Who Charted 
t, e eye ° 9 a i e 

‘| Civilizations’ Rise and Fall, Dies 
te RU À an 
Y|. By ALDEN WHITMAN . 

. | Arnold Toynbee, the historian 
= of the rise and fall of civiliza- 
atitions, died yesterday at.a nurs- 
ÿsling home in York, England. 
jèlHe was 86 years oid and had , 
rsibeen incapacitated for the last 
gll4 months as a result of a 
12 stroke, : 

ye} Few works of history had 
‘such a precise and romantic 
erlorigin as Arnold Joseph Toyn- 
tolbee’s “A Study of History.” The 
7-/344-million word, 12-volume, 
t,/story of mankind, which. took : 
= 140 years to complete, was be- 
_ gun on Saturday, Sept. 17, 1921, 
ge When the author was traveling 4 
wiwest from Istanbul on the fa -. ia tor V0 Timea 
#ibled Orient Express. He had- Arnold Toynbee 
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à spent the day watching the 
5 slip by and pondering the re-|called, adding: "+ |: 

79 gion’s glorious and gory past.. “If I had been cross-exam- 
À “That evening I was stilljined:on my activities. during 
“|standing at the window, over-|that day, I should have sworn 
= \whélmed by the beauty of thelthat my attention had been 
yk Bela Palanka Gorge in the light 8 à Armi 

® of the full moon, as our train|Continued on Page 42, Column & 
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Biawesome Thracian countevaidel bare down upon Nish,” he re- 





